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No. 52. 


PuRLKY Hall, 


Wednesday , ']th .7m/v[i79o]. 

My dear Thompson, 

I have received yours of yesterday, and will keep it IcK-keil up with the rest, 
but you should not have kepi a copy of your reply, I cannot express to you 
with what anxiety one of your friends heaid rue ri‘ad that which prcLedcd it, 
and how much she was ph ased and rcli'W-ed by your answer. Whatever may 
b(‘ the event, I may he blameable, and inde(‘d 1 b( ^in to reproach inyscif for 
the sliare, which I have had in this perillous Inisi’n ; hut you must acquit 
Mrs. Hastings yet, upon my honor, it 1 know invsi U, I should ha\e not acted 
according to my ow'n sense of hono^, whii h sev^udy . ts something more 
than an adherence to literal engagement. 1 » anics!!y hope nothing w ill forct* 
vou from your purpose of not going to Chainlvr, and that all your other 
movements may be fre(! by the 20th : for wc havt more than half resolved 
to be of your party to the lakes, if you ran l-'^^slowe a thought at this ti:nc 
upon a matter oi s\ich comparative littlcnt;?s. 

Adieu, my Dear Friend, yours ev<'r most In artily, 

WAKuiiN Hastings. 


No. 53. 

D/\vi.RsroR[> Housk, 

Mth August [no year]. 

To Thomas Phipps, Ksq , 

New Exchange, Coffee House, Strand. 

My Dear Sir, 

Your letter conveyed to me the fust intelligence of (he event which it 
announces, on which I heartily congratulate you, and wish you as heartily 
every attendant blessing which the married state can yield. It would be 
highly unreasonable in me to charge you with indiscretion, khowing so little 
as I do of the circumstances which have led to this change in your condition 
of life*; but I am sure that the same generosity and disinterestedness which 
form the principal ingredients in your character had also their principal share 
in producing it ; and that these principles will invariably regulate your 
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conduct. You live now for another, and will have an incitement to avail 
yourself better of whatever opportunities you may have possessed for acq *ir- 
ing a competency, that you have hitherto done, when you had yourself only 
to provide for. 

1 shall be happy to hear that the event of the trial which you are now' on 
the point of making may be such as to enable you to rectum to India ; and 
hope that I shall soon have the pleasure of witnessing it. 

1 had sometime ago the pleasure of receiving a letter from jou, followed 
by a very beautiful match lock, for which I return you many thanks. 

Mrs. Hasling.s has had repeated and severe returns of sickness ; but is 
at present (I thank God) in a progress of daily amendment. She desires to 
present her compliment s to yourself and your Lady, and to say that she is 
sorry that she eannot have the pleasure oi .‘seeing her, and of ofiVring to both 
her congratulations, before you leave the kingdom. 1 am a negligent corres^ 
pondent, but I beg tliat you will write to me when you can give me any rc'port 
of the effect which your health may have received from the baths ; ioj 1 
believe you have feu friends wbo would more rejoice on its compU tt 
restoration than Mrs. Hastings and myself 

1 am, my dear Phipps, your afte(tionate and faithful brother. 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 54- 

Keswick. 

jth of September 1790. 

The day was fine when w’e left Lowood. but saddened as wc advanced. 
The road, either crosses over the toj) of mountains or between enormously 
high Hills rising to the East and West. Our course was Northward, and from 
thence we met a wind which chilled my soul, and gave to every thing around 
me a most wintry aspect. The waters though rt ally as clear as crystal, 
reflected the i olours of the Heavens and w ere consequently of a horrible 
brown The mountains frowned and seemed to yield with reluctance their 
scanty Herbage to the sheep which laboured up their sides, whilst at their feet 
lay thin crops of oats which will probably never ripen, and of grass wddeh 
f^ugiit to have been cut two months ago. The view of Keswick Vale is grand, 
even in such weather, beyond description — >vhat might it be when blessed 
with the presence of the sun ? Tomorrow’ we shall make our first excursion 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. {blank) and Mr. and Mrs. Auriol and I hope 
that I shall then be in better humour for the enjoyment of such, .scenes 
than I have been to day. “ Man is the measure of all things^* — the things 
around him are only as they appear to him — nothing is real, or as the Hindoos 
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say, th^World is all a Delusion. That you may be always agreably deluded 
is, d^ar Sir, the hearty wish of 

Your obliged and faithful servant. 

Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. 

Imboff is writing to Mrs. Hastings and will present my Complts. to her. 


No. 55. 

Penkiih, 

2 oih September 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

My la.st letter was as. I recollect dated the 7th, it was certainly \vritt<‘n 
on that .day and was sent from KeswE^k within ai^ hour alter our arrival 
there. When you know that Penrith is distant from Keswick only 18 miles, 
you will perhaps think that Sterne^s i.i.st of Travellers is not complett*, and that 
he should at least have honoured with a place in it the dilatory Travidlcrs 
Did we travel in the spirit of the mail coaches, and were our object only to 
perform our jouriu^y in the least possible time, we might certainly wdth great 
propriety bo ranked under this new head; but if in tra/elling as in othi-r 
things there may be “ more haste than good speed/’ I sliall ttu, n flatter iny&tif 
that we have not been guilty of much delay. For the first four or five days 
after our arrival at Keswdek it rained almost incessantly — we nevertheless 
made some .xcursions every day, and had we wanted only to boast that we 
had made the Tour, we might then have proceeded. But as we did not com** 
thus far only to see the lakes in bad weather, we thought it best to wait for 
good, and w'c accordingly remained at Keswick ten complete days. During 
this time we saw all the beauties of that country not under one aspect only 
but under every aspect that in this season of the year it is possible for them 
to assume. We saw them in thunder, lightening and in rain. We beheld 
therft frowning in the tempest, rejoicing in the glad effulgence of the 
gorgeous sun, and calmly reposing in the stjll light of the silvery moon. 
Some of these scenes w'e visited four different times, and venturing out at 
the close of a very stormy day whilst it yet rained, we saw^ the celebrated 
Cascade of Lodoar in infinitely greater perfection, if we m;i.y believe the 
neighbouring peasants, than it had been seen by any trayeller during the 
whole summer. We examined the tours of West, Gray, Gilpin and other 
travcHers, afld endeavoured to estimate the accuracy of their observation and 
the refinement of their taste by an attentive comparison of their several 
works with the object which they attempted to describe. ,0 how*does every 
foot I travel in this part of the country fill me with contempt for the inanimate 
scenes of the south, and still more for the puny but expensive efforts with 
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which art has vainly laboured to dignify them. They were intended for the 
gninaries and tlie kitchen gardens of the island, and are therefore indeed 
respectable, but here are her pleasure grounds. Dr. Brownrig, Benn’s unck, 
and who fitted him out for India, possesses at Armathwaite a house which I 
suppose did not cost in bull ding more than three thousand pound.s, that as 
far surpasses Blenheim as does the Light of Heaven the Glimmering of a 
farthing candle. The huge but beautiful Hill of Skiddaw guards it from the 
chilling Blasts of the East and North. On the south and west it courts the sun, 
and looking over a finely shaped foreground of meadows, woods, rivulets, 
detached cottages, and a uhitened churrh, all on a gradual but waiving and 
\ari(‘»l descent it beheld^ betli the lakes of Derwent^water and Bassentljwaite, 
with all their \ aried .and rich accompaniments. Wo came to Penrith on 
Saturday last. Yesteiaki} ^^as a fine day, and ve availed (>ursel\es ot it to 
visit I'lswater Lak('. It i'^ niru miles long, and ctrlainly a charming piece of 
water; but tiie mountains which sunound it rise not with tlu* (aasy majesty of 
those that look upon Windermeie or Bassenthwaitc, nor with tl;e tcrriiic 
grandeur of those that croud ovi r Derw entw ater. Had xMr. C'unibcrland but 
waitful, as we did, till the sun had ('host* to sliew him the Lakes iumi* Kt.*swick 
and Am])lesi(.Ie, he w'ould net in In- poem tu that Luminai} have dared to tell 
hirn that Ulswater was tin bort*— this was lying in tlu* fair fare of Heaven with 
a vengeance, and mon daiir.gly, I think, than any poetical justice can 
authorize. Wc* shall leave this place on Wednesday or Thursday and passing 
through Carlisle, Newcastle and Durham, .shall probably reach Stockton upon 
Tees within these ten da}s. We have for no reason so much regretted the 
delay to which the V)acl w'eather has siibjected us, as that it has so long 
deprived us of the pleasure of lu aring from yourself and Mrs. Hastings. May 
the good tidings of your letters amply compensate for this delay ? Do you 
hear anything relative to your trial ? 1 left London fully persuaded that it 

w'ould in otu! form or otfuT proceed ; has any tiling recently happened wdiich 
ought to alter this belief? ^A1)c^e aie you now, and when are you to be in 
London ? We probably shall not be there until the 20 th of October. Charles 
is writing to Mrs. Hastings, I shall therefore leave him to speak for'himself. 
Present my compliments to her and Miss Payne, and believe me your obliged 
and grateful servant 

Geo. Nesbitt Thome^son. 

I have w ritten to Howard to request that he will take up one of my mares 
from Serace (?) and get her into hunting condition for me. I know you will 
pardon tliis liberty. 

[Addressed to — J 

Warren Hastings, Esg.. 

Purley Hall, Reading. 
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No. 56. 

Norton, n^ar Stockton upon Tees, 
October 2nd 1700. 

Mv dear Sir, 

We arrived at this place yesterday. Here J found your two letters of the 
3rd and 13th September, and Mr. Imhoff received thret* from Mrs. Hastings. 
^'ollrs of the relieved us both of infinite anxiety To the worst 

is better than to fear the worst. W'^e had seen in the papers some account 
of your accident, and had magnified its (’vils in proportion to oiir regard for 
you. I have not now time to write mucli, tlu- p(»s( from hence is not daily, 
and 1 have run upstairs to avail myself of tin* stu vices of a man who is going 
10 tin* neighlxMiring t<uvn. Charles will vsiilc to Mrs Hastings t('- morrow, 
My letters’w ill already have convinced \c»u th.'si instead of l')f‘ing a nvn^h too 
/o/e, as \ ou suppose, for the Lakt s, \\t‘ ha\(‘ been a month too (‘urlv. Tr^ 
V>Vstmorland and runiherland they had no line wea^^her lili near tin md of 
Sep(eni])tu*. 'riu." is the autumn of thes^ counties and thev are now in the 
nutlst of harvcist. 7 ’he w< ather during these days has Inn'n so unroti>monlv 
line that W'c have vvislietl ourselyes l)ack again at lln^ lak^-s IniholT like^ his 
leur, and it will b< of use tC) him Hitherto he hari seen little of Fngland, 
ainl I Indieve, hardly anything of country liie He is at this place in a 
situation to see much of the latter, an<l (*yery st<-p of his jounu^y must slnnv 
him something of the lormer My letter is called lor. 

Farewell. 

(iFO. Nl‘..SItiri 7'ilOMI^SUN. 


No. 57 - 

York, Monday mornino, 

25/'/! October 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

My last letter was written from Mr. Ansley’s at Stockton upon Tees. 
We left bis house on Friday the 14th instant, and t.akinp the route of 
Darlington, Greta Bridge, Richmond Redale and Ripon^ .arrived here on 
last Saturday evening. We took this road as most abounding with scenes 
worthy our attention. The whole country through which we passed is in a 
high degree fertile, and in many parts extremely beautiful.^ Between 
Darlington and Greta Bridge we stopped to visit Rabey Castle — a place of old 
renown In history, and now the very comfortable residence of the Earl of 
Darlington. I know not how better to pronounce this nobleman’s eulogy 
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than to tell you that not ^.ontent with a brave pack of fox hounds, ^kept by 
his son, Lord Barnard at Rabe> Castle, he keeps as brave a pack for himself, 
and at the age of almost ughty follows them with vigour and courage The 
Castl( a stalely, venerahU stiutturi and possesses one article of magnifi- 
cence peculiar, I believe, t ) i»^self Instf ad of coldly receiving its guests 
the foot of a laige flight of ind comptlling them to walk up to a distant 

door ♦ xposed to tht inclemf nc) of th skies it rccti\es tin m at onc( into Us 
very heart The cariiig( s dri\e into a sp u lous lofty, Gothic Hall, supported 
by many beautiful pilhis wheu the comp in \ ahghting proceed by an easy 
and grand flight of steps to the s iloon The giound round the Castle is 
parkish and finely shaped hut th* plantations art in tin ir inf ni y ind 
abounding much with Scoidi In inipresS( d my mind with sc nsations ol 
coldness steiility and pruation r ith( r than of w «rmth fertility an i 
abundance Near (ireta Hndgt i-. Rookby, late the scat of the till Sir 
I homas Robinson, and now of a Mr Morntt Flie house is i go > I one u <I 
stands on the borders of a strt im which I should ha\e tl ought cojnous md 
deal running through i locky d^*!! which I should have thought romintic in 1 
idorned by hanging woods whidi f should hive thought state 1 \ hid I met with 
them in th< South, but wliidi compaicd witli som* of the semes vve ha\c 
visited in our tom wcri tsnu ind diminutive Richmond is a small town 
beautifully situated and in Us neighbourhood are bred abuiuJancc ol fim 
horses 1 bought on< of them Ripon was the station from whence wc 
visited Studley Castle HackfTll and Nc why Wc stayed for elevar skies, but 
did not obtain them, the wc ath<.r wa*^ almost constantly foggy Gilpin has 
given a very able dcsenption both of Studley and Hackfall and to that let 
me refer you Many of his reader*', I know, condemn the asperity with which 
he censures the debauched taste of the late possessor of those most interesting 
scenes but in thi'. they do not make sufticient allowance for the feelings ol 
JL man who in proportion as he enthusiasticallv admires the beauties of natiue, 
must bitterly execrate then destruction But Mr Aiselby was an uncommonly 
good man and was therefore entitled to some mercy Though his ideas of 
picturesque beauty wc^re not accurate, his sense of moral beauty was perfect 
and this should have recommended him to some little lenity of observation, 
especially from a Clergvman Studley and Hackfall have at present no 
occupiers and hardly inde< d any posse^'sors After the death of Mr Aiselby \ 
two daughters, the youngest of whom is more than seventy, they will come 
with above 30,000/, a year to his grand-daughter, Miss Lawrence, a Udy of 
ibout 25, of a good person arniihle manners, an improved mind, ^ mOst 
humane heart and still unman ud In marrying she declares shb shall 
consider the intrinsic wc»rth of the man, abstraj^itc d from all COhsiderations 
either of rank or fortune, and instead of glorying in the possessiotid which 
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^wai^hsr, she seems, I am toW, secretly to lament that they must deprive her 
of a more valuable possession, the certainty of being loved for her own salie. 
What an angel ! Upon one of the seats at Studley, looking over fountains 
Abbey, and all the charming valley in which it stands, some one has written 
with a pencil the following lines, addressed, 1 supposo\ to Miss Lawrence, 
and not to her old aunt : — 

“ Fair, frigid mistress of this lovely spot 
must then a cold existence prove tliy lot ? 

Ah rather take some g<*nero\is, grateful heart 
and let fond nature mix with sumptuous art.” 

We yesterday attended divine servi(’e at the Cath«-rlrril. Instead ot 
meeting there either Markham or his father, who should come in the seat 
next to ns, but Peter More ? Another t('mimi>ny to the truth of old proverb,-., 
“ 7 he nearer the Church the further from God!' Mure is found in iht 
centre of a Catht (ir<d, and the de^dl once sealed hlm'-eli upon the Iiigh«*,-'t 
pinnacle of tle^ temple. 

We shall leave thi.s place within thesii two hour^ --shall sh'cp. 
please God, to night at 'Fadoaster, to-morrow at Leeds, and on VV'edntisday at 
Mr. Woinhweirs — there we hope to learn that you are perfectly recovmetl 
from your late accident, and Uiat blessed in llu* full enjt)yment of your own 
ht'allh, you are still more blessed in the contemplation of Mrs. Hastiiig’s. 
Present my homage to her, remember me kindly to Mi^s l^ayne, and give my 
cbmplimenis to Sir John and Lady D’Oyley 

Believe me, as in truth I am your obliged, grateful and faithful servant. 

Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. 

Charles is now writing to Mrs. Hastings. 


No. 58. 

[To Mr. Anstey). Park Lane, 

30 /^’ Ju/y i79t. 

Dear Sir, 

Early this morning, I assisted at the ceremony which has at length mad^- 
our friend Thompson a married, and a happy man. You Iwipw the name, but 
not the qualities of his bride ; and 1 can tell you, that she is graceful, elegant, 
sen^ble, good arid amiable ; and If it pleases God to bless them with health 
and life, pdssesses every requisite that can constitute their uMutual happipcss. 
This report from^ a person who, next only to yourself; is mostlSlereated in 
Mr. Thompson’s happiness, 1 have assured myself will ad<l Admiithing to your 
}oy on this occasion, on which I most heartily congratulate you. 
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I request that you will present my compliments to Mrs. Anstey, and the 
otheT Ladies of your family. 

I am, Dear Sir. your most faithful and affectionate servant. 

Warren Hastings. 

Given by Mr. An^^tey to Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. , 

No. 59 

SiEPLETON House, Bi.andfok?) Dorse r, 
Sunday^ i6//z September 1793. 

dear Sir, 

Mr. Anstey has requested that he may be sponsor for our expected child, 
ai.d that it may bear his namt‘. This has defeated a design vvhirli 1 had 
ft ! mod against your’*. Ibit tliough yout nam< has thu*^ escaped hunuliation 
you are not wholly lihtTated from th(‘ attack. 1 had plaiuit-d agrdnst you. 
'I'Ik child may possibly be a boy, and in tliat eas(‘ he will requite two 
God-fathers, Pernul us t^arnc-tly to re(pi<''-'t that )'oa will be one of Ihoin 
11 1 were sure of a second son I W'ould secure you for hiiu, and pioiir on him 
tht' full blessings nut only of your sponsor.'^hip. but of yonr name at large 
But I have learnt to hope humbly- Alas \v1k> (ould hope with eonlidence 
who has seen not only his own labours, but those of your Arabian liorse so 
< oiAiplelely and cruelly delcated, as I have done. My colt is iuin»*d, [ left 
I ius to be cut 'They should have Ihiown him in a farmyard on straw, d'hey 
ti'.KWV him upon a pavement, and I believe have brok(* his jaw, h)i lie lui^s 
so nearly lost the u.^e of it th.at he can hardly eat. His lower lip hangs almost 
liff‘lcss, his teeth do not meet, and he is ii'diiced to a skeleton . he is besides 
incurabl)- lamed. So (aids my first chapter of horse breeding, m\ next, 
beginning with my surviving black mare, will [ hope be a IxTter one. 

I imagine you must now" be in high condition. Let me request that as 
soon as you return to London, and before your countenance has fallen with 
the abominations of that vile place, you will be so kind as to favour Mr. Stubb», 
and myself witli one more sitting, I am anxious IhatThis picture should, in 
the true delineation of your features, help to give to posterity some idea of 
the virtues which inform them. If it does they will feel for you some of that 
rt'gard and veneration with which 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your infinitely obliged and grateful humble iervanty 
Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. 

[Addressed to—]. 

Warren Hastings, Esq., 

Daylesford, Chipping Norton. 
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No ^o. 


Stki'i.kion House, 
26/4 October 1794 . 


Mv dear Sir, 

It afPiicts mo that aft(*r so long a suspensi>'n of our corro>pon(lenco, the 
occasion which calls for the r<‘nt'^\\a! of it >'hoiil(] h** of a nature so truly 
niflancholy as that on winch 1 am now to .nhlre^*^ vou. Von know, 1 believe, 
that poor Phipps after his return from the (oniirttutt i(‘tir<‘fl to Aldbio near 
Saxmundham in SufTolIc, h'l tht' pinpose ot balh.ing in the sea. He had not, 

I understand, been long there b*-for'* hi'^ disor<l(‘r iru'^^•a‘^' d to such a dt^gree 
as to coniine Iiim eritirels to his bed, 'Xfttu sufh ring witlt eKempl.iry pal ience 
during the long s|)act‘ of scvi u weeks »*V'*rvthing loathsoint' a ml excruciating 
lhat disease can inflirl, he wa"- iiappilv for himself relit ved tm 'Tiiesdav last, 
and Is bv this time in hi>> grave d he* leltt*r- wl'if li I eiu , being ihi' last 
! h*i\e nf(i\id caiu lining him, \yll shew ^(’U h“W si‘\ »‘re w.is his I rid and 
how Will he was support! d uialer it hv tie \irtue^ y>\ lus wife I .iiu sure 
sou will etie\, Ihink tint this worthv ssotm 5^ as well .1- hi-, orphan child 
.•rt‘ hit who!!) di'sliintt' I he la‘(jues| !(. (hi in in hi^ will sers^e-, only to 
manih.\v>| th« kindness of hi-^ iult ntjol^s |i).\aid^ llu m. Imt can render them 
no IS al lu'i'elil H< ow<‘d, I teai moieth.iii lu po-e's^-sl ami (’onsi (|m‘ntly 
had hi-tl mg in gi\e awa\ d ie' i laims ot his co difnis mu-t be hi -.1 satisfied. 

It is nM(‘-s,iiy I sli(add t< 11 \on, Imwe^vT, '-ueejiiel 1 v , what I knew o'garding 
him. In t’ 's r lation sou will e< llwvl \ h.i\( t, k! n son,<> libmlu with you — 
iluv aie bl/eities eiicour:ig« rl k'v my <>{ ^'air ( \i i a'U dinar y goodnt‘ss, 

and siult tlnTefor( . 1 (.ail (hal te *.\itms-->, I sl\«>!ild ui»t wadure to lake wuth 
any other being on arth. loagiv! me. 

I bc'carne acquaintci’ with 1‘lopps from finding him in )our lamily. I 
hav»‘ neyer j)os-.c’ssi*d any paili^ular knowledge of Ids rireunmtanr.“u In 
India I generally und(*rst''od lhat lu was an imprudfuit n .in, :iml mucli in 
\\’}ien he came to Kiighaid I was geiu rally uiideistnen! that he bec.'ime 
possessed of two or 'ec thous.uuJ pounfis left to him by ins (alhei. Witlioul 
ever speaking to liim on the subj!*ct 1 conceived that he considered this sum 
as wdu>lly inailecjuate to the payment of his debts, and that he tljought 
hiiiisell guilty ot no great injury to his numerous creditois in apfilying to his 
owm benefit what, if divided, could but little contribute to theirs About two 
years ago I was at Bisham Abbey, and I presume I must have then received a 
lettep from ^lim relative to some provision for his wife and natural child ; for 
I perfectly w^ll recollect lhat I wrote both to him and Mr. Forster, whom I • 
advised him to consult, recommending that he should pay his \lebts imme- 
diately to you aifd me, undertaking for myself that I would instantly settle 
the amount of mine in such a manner that he should receive the interest of it 
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during his life and that afttir his decease it should go to his wife and child in 
such proportions as he should direct. I did, my dear and honoured 3ir, 
venture to suggest a belief that you would willingly do the same. He 
neglected my advice, and in his desire to secure to his wife and child a 
provision after his decease without depriving himself of the entire command 
of his inniiey during his life, he made tin* will of which I enclose a copy.'^ 
Having inadt it he left it with Mr r and v\ent abroad I have never 

se(*n him sinre. I am not sure that I did not myself suggest to huu this mode 
of attciTipting a [)rnvision for his wife and <'hil(l should he not chose to adopt 
th<* iithei, for 1 then understood, and 1 still hr lieve that executors may pay 
theij own debts in prefe'-enct to those of evtrv othei person. If this be law, 
and \ou will roncur with me in availing ourselves ot the privilege it gives us, 
w(‘ may px serve fion. absolute piivertv a woman who seems to be a vr ry 
W'orthv om , and a girl wlv) tor anything I know, may not iiave another trieml 
in the \vlu«le world 1 have never en hei . not do I t ven know where she jv 
Hut the luxury of ihi^ a< i cannot bt* had for noMiing W’e must lake on ourselves 
the burthen administering to an insolvmit estate, the tedium of paying oui 
own deirts and leaving tliost of otlu^rs unpaid, and vt^ry possibly tin* suspicion 
(»l hamlulenl ami cruel romlin t rud on!) towards t!)(‘ ereditors, hut to llie 
widow ,iml the nrjdian. 1 will encounlm it all if you wdll, and, undeterred b\ 
the wlioltsome lesson which youi fair* l!a^ taught nuinkind, attempt a goc»d 
act lor its (Avn sake, and in spite of tlie obhKjuy .ind difficulties w’hich seem 
to thi eaten it. Mv claim on rhip{)S is about six hundred pounds, 1 know uoi 
thr* amount of yours. In reply tf) her l.isl lettei and before I received that 
from Mr. bow^er^ informing me of h«*r inwbaml’s d(‘ath, I wrote to her 
<lesiiing her in ease of that (•\( nt to j)ut h<T-.( If into mourning and bury him 
dtMfiitly, undertaking at all events to ^.ee those expenses paid. I authorised 
luM- also to draw on me for £ 20 . More than this 1 cannot do, for to you 1 
may confess that my most amph* means do not ex( (‘t‘d my inevitable expenses. 

State the natun* of yiiur claim on F^hipps’s estate to some lawyer, arlu 
when von have ascertained whether as executor you ran or not retain the 
amount of it, tell me w'hat you w'ill <fo. 

Present my sincere and truly atlectionatc' regards to my dear Mrs. 
Hastings, and believe me most faithfully yours. 

Geo. Nrsbii r Thompson. 

Mrs. Idiom pson, thank God. continues to enjoy the most perfect health, 
and t‘> be bia ssed with the uninterrupted improvement of our c^ear little girl. 
She desires U r affectionate regards to Mrs Hastings and yourself. If Miss 
Payne is with you, remember us to her kindly. 

* Omitted as unimportant. 
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No. 6o. 

SiEPLETON House, 

March 1795. 

* My dear Sir, 

. I have hired a man for th(* purpose ol ronveying your little mare to 
Dayleslord. He is to set out eaily to-morrow mor’ Ing, and will, I suppose 
reach Daylesford by noon (Ui Monday. I am fearful that my dcs('ript ion of the 
‘^.nare has given you an oi)inion of her that h* r appearance \\ill not ronlina. 
Her appearance indeed i^ by no niean> - (pial to lir.r merits. Sin* is not more 
than thirteei'i hands and a half high, and I am not ijuite cert.dTi that het I'or**! 
is preci^ely what you will approve. I think hei handsome, out I am fearf j 1 
you will think her a mt'an-looking man* 1 good out I can c()nrK!(‘iu’y 
p/ronouiioe Jier to be Vvm will, ol - ours. . gi . v ar own di-rf'ilons to How.o 1 
for tiie disposal rd Inn 

Mrs. riiompson and myself ha\» •"iietjnrnil\ male Mrs Hastings and tiei 
‘•uftf ring.s the ^ubjiMt of out i on vei s.it ion Xot ies-) legietting that ‘dt 
should be subjected to s<) sev<-it .1 trial, than admiring tin resignation and 
foititude with which siu' sustains it 1 he line weather with whicli v\c au 
length ble.sst'd is tin' more wehome to u Irom the per .na.u'on that it will [»e’p 
to restore her to health. II you go to DayLsluid at iia'^bn*, do not }0u tiimk 
tliat the journey thither and hack again might bt‘ ol use to her? Pia) give 
our lovt' to her and assarf* lier that we bcdli think ol lien with tl»e giatilnde 
and* afiectioi. which wo so jusllv owe hei Wl.t rt ( hrules and hi;, leve'y 
bride? 11 with you, remember us to them 

Impatiently do 1 xpe( I the hour wliicli m jyoui acquittal is to restore t ♦ 
me the pride which 1 once felt in calling mysiU ,lu 1‘higlishman Nc event 
ran deprive me of that which 1 ^hail always feel in knowing m)self to h<-, .' y 
clear Sir, your much distinguished and truly grateful tuend. . 

Gko. NE.SBIT'J Tmomk^SON. 

f/tddressed to - 

Warren H a.stinc.s, Eso , 

Hark Larva, Loudon. 


No. 6 1 

Steplfton ilOUSP, 

ird April [ 17 I 95 . 

My dear and h®n’d Sir. 

Though I have just finished .1 IcUi-r oi congratulations to Mrsr Hastings, 
. 1 cannot resist the pfeasure of offering them directly to yourself. Thi.«, 1 do 
now without any apprehension of their being premature, for though your 
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acquittal is not yet formally pronounced, it is irrevocable. The Lords may 
by bare possibility condemn themselves, but after what has past they ""trannot 
condemn you. I have done with my suspicions, and shall gladly repay them 
the large retribution which 1 owe them of good estimation. 

Your mare has been safely delivered at Daylesford, and I hope you will 
approve her. You will remember there is a possibility of her being in foal, 
though her appearance does not promise it. She was covered by a horse 
sent by the Nabob of Arcot to the FVince of Wales. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gko. Nesbitt Ihompson. 

[Addressed to — ]. 

Warkkn Hastings Esq., 

Park Lane, London. 


No. 62. 

Epsom. 

Thursday 27 Auf^ust 17^5. 

My dear Sir, 

Before you went out with Scott, I told him I wanted to apply to Mr. 
higlis for a cadetship, and asked him if he could assist me in the application 
Ilie said he could not, being engaged for a nej)hew of his brother’s wif(‘. He 
a<f vised me to speak to Inglis myself. Though I had never on any subjeel 
ty.changed .six words with Inglis and hardly knew his per.^on, 1 felt bold for 
friend (whether I am so for myself or not, I think I enn appeal to your 
own recollection), and sought Inglis at the India House. Of two mt*n who 
were conversing together, a porter pointed out to me which was the one I 
W'anted. We met as strangers, and wdth the best introduction I could make I 
stated my request. Observing him to stare a little 1 thought it necpssai^to 
appease his w'onder. 1 told him that Mrs. Penney was dead, that she had left 
two sons in that country without any provision or appointment, and a third 
in the situation of a young cadet, that her representatives in England did not 
think it prudent to send a fourth son to that country, till something had been 
done for one of the two w'ho are now there unprovided for, that it w^as their 
intention therefore to relinquish the nomination which he had given to you 
and which you had bestowed on Edward Ponney, that coming to this knovidedge 
just at the time I had received a most earnest application in behalf of a son 
of Dr. Wils6n, the Hebrew professor at St Andrews, I had thus availed myself 
of it, in the desperate hope of being useful to a very valiiable man that I had 
no doubt Mr, Inglis would soon have the disposal of a cadetship, sinqe I was 
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persuaded ? that you would relinquish th<* nomination he had given you 
ibsoiutely, and unaccompanied by any request concerning it. He said that 
the nomination was not his, that he had given it to you wholly, and that till I 
had told him he knew not even how you intended to dispose of it. He advised 
me to apply to you, and said he should receive .olditional pleasure in having 
transferred the nomination to you, if he found the ii liad become the meruis 
ot accommodating me 1 tell yon al! this, my deai Sir, not in the hope of 
altering your purpose, but because having spoken lo you on this business, I 
tliink it candid to l(;t you know the i)r‘*c:isv -ituaM -.n in which I have left it. 
It )ou find, however, that the nomination siiiks to vou in spit** of ovau' effort 
lo get rid of it, and if neither Mis. Ma^ting^ noi \ouv»-‘lf c:oi di- posc of ii 
more to )fHir satisfaction. 1 shall tlun and tlice oalv he heaitilv glad 10 heai 
that i‘ i-^ be‘stowe<j on d'hofna' \Vi! .u- the -x-n ihe itr'ia-aid worti'\ 
protes'^jo. I'cr m\ rtwn p-iit piolessue' tluj.ijji n**'. in \<-l, v\'Uli ali 

(hii'>lJ,.'' \.iiuh, (iu'it IiioN*\ef ,1 ’ '• '! 'i-mu' ,’u n' . r 'Mv 

inf'iti’ dv obliged and gralelul .erv.o-l 

Nl'SUlIl '] ilOMPSON 

1 think this handwriting would na//!** tlv^ H'*br<‘\v ;)rof“ssr>r tumu lf, bur ! 
liave not time' to transcribe 
f Addresser! to — *] 

Warkf.n IIa.siino^ f.^j 

Farl I am* I.ondo" 


\u 

r,ONn(^N 

S//: Octnhry 170^ 

Mv dear !Sir, 

I bavf called frequentiv al \our hou a' \vithiii tfvsr* tn d/.S '-. and hav-- 
.rtt vour door with a disappointint*nl proportioned lo the hope that carried, 
me to it. What is to be done on the i^ih" Is there an}' mod(' by whic !’. 
the Proprietors can comi>el or induce lie* l)ir*rtois to pay your expenco 
from funds in England, in o|)position to tfv* opinion ot the Crown Lawyer? 
If not, can they be compelled or induced lo write' the letter requiring the 
payment from the funds in India immediately, -o that it may receive either 
the •rejeetten or confirmation of the Boaril of Control before the departure 
of the post ^packet ? Favour me, however briefly, with your sentiments on* 
this subject and let me not burst {sic) in ignorance. 

I thank botfi you and Mrs. Hastings for the desire at least which I am 
sure you both felt to promote my wishes in behalf of Dr. Wilson^s son. I 
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HLf 1 lot troubit \ )i Rv vr t.{ I li\ post I rtrcivtd a I tier informing ou- 
Lhat he obliinfcl i f il Ishij) thr i^li iiioth i t h inntl 

Rf memh( m n )st dTi ti > J it Iv I i oy cl li in 1 in >'»t 1 j ) loui 1 Mrs 
Hastings -ind btiicvt me i I arn 

Voir inhnit Iv )l)lig«-d anci ever gral^^ful servant 
(l^c» Nfsbiii Thompson 


TAdclrtssi d t( — 

W ARHi N Ham INC'S hsg 

H vksford House 


\<> 6| 

Pfnton loner 

y)th Max 179 ^ 

My deal and hon d 

I c r \ our s ilvt no ]( ss tl ii loi m\ own, I im gl id th it I w i-> n t rni t il n 

Finn IK in Ic d few oc isi ns m winch I ould not \(ntuK l ) pie he I > >11 

conduct In saying tin 1 lu not pictend to an\ » \ti u)idin i \ 

sagae it\ lor heaven his t du (omnioiust und* rst mding-. iinpait d il 

knowledge of what is right nd Know ing only this I unerringly kn )w whu 
vou will do I im soiry that sr cas\ a c rite non is not of more genti il use 
1 ipprove from m\ si 1 of ill the motives which have induced vo \ 
If tusal md strong and nunurous is they irc I think I coul 1 idd othtis k 
llum His 1 ordship teo IS gr itdic d l)\ the manner in which you eleelinni 
his ofiti 1 dined with him tl i di\ be t ire yesterdav and e njoye d in gre 
pLifeclion one of Ih pK astir s which next to your conversation most delight 
me that ef heiiinj c the i j 1 use e uu His Lordship spe iking peihaps 
the language ut those whom li h been most used to venerate said all good 

things ( i yon Had I c nk i e e ri pie st nt J might have recc ivecl it as so mue h 

kindness to myselt only but it was in 1 mixed company and therefore maik^d 
uiu(|uivocal kindness to vru li is te c nnoblc his Lordship and not to flatte 1 
vou that I tell vou this 

We rejoice heartily m voui good report of Mrs Hastings In all formti 
\^cirs ^h ha gone lek to Dayisfoid and Dayisford has re^slort d hei What 
will It now do upon apreviouslv established fund of ready health ^ Instead 
e)f the little grey tiring he i I ho|)e she will tire him Wonder not that 1 
issoriatc the ideas of health and happiness with riding 

1 am gla^d that the son of Madona so well pleases you His sister though 
resembling him in beauty strength and agility, is yet the Vjery reverse of him 
in many of his other properties You tell me that “ he is safe and gentle 
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when mounted, though when in liberty hct>t*trayed symptoms of a skittish 
if *not- refractory spirit.” My mare vvlu n at largr or in the stable is not 
merely gentle but ('ourt^ attention and is t ven trouhlrsome with ht r 
I familiarities. Mounted she is the very de\il, a most invett'rate starter and 
incurably obstinatt' Luckily insteail of breaking niy neck she has only gone 
ne*ar to break her own back, and for our mutual s.^h*ty I shall in future leave 
her to be mounted only by h( r own species, ffer blood, form, strength and 
^ action are also good that this probably is a[)plving her to the best use, 
especially as my other horses are fully i-qual to all my work 

1 rememi)er you once lemarkcti how whimsical it was that the holy r'aim 
of Brahma should belong to a mak{*r of uat(U' (dosi'ts. 1 fear you will think 
it no less whimsical that you -should be «.onsullcd on the construction of Lnem 
Yours in I^ark Lane wa^ lor a long \erv de fective, and is now excellent 

Tell m * wTo made it .so h'or .ntiong.-^t tin imin'oveimmls w'hich 1 am 
compi lied lo makti I must eia^ct ontv .md would willingly employ at one*- the 
best artist. To ask tins question behne >o>i hdl d'ovvi\ and whilst tin* 
j)Oilei is at hand lo as‘'i-l y»>u in answ'ering il. w’a> my snh* motive for not 
(h'ferring till a day ol gi eater leisun tin* plfMs,.rc which 1 always havi' in 
writing to you 1 am so st(^ej)ed to tin* eaisin l)u--im‘ss that 1 havi* no time 
lor pleasure 1 have entCK d o?i a long negh te. I, much abused f.irm, and 
am my own baililf. 1 have bonghl a house I hat uajuires many altt‘rati(m.^ 
and additions, and am my own archite«-'t, supervist)! and paymaster. I wish 
I luul activ’* , application a.nd money enough foi th(\st* puisuits, but alas I 
am too indolent to lovi' any pleasure w-ithoul doors but fox hunting, and 
any within but read'ug I am unlucky — I can gtM no fox bunting 
and 1 never r(Md. V/orl'di'Ss as I am. I am still ambitious oi living m 
tiu! kind remembranc<* oi my d(*ar Mrs. Hastings, to whom I request 
you will pieseul my kind la gards with those ol Maria She and our children 
are well 1 am, dear Sir, vou’* much obliged .onl faithful servant, 

(iEo. Nkshiii Thompson. 


No 6s 


Pf NioN Lodge, 

^o//i *79^- 


My d^ar Sir,« 

I have tlius long delayed obedienie to your orders not because I dis- 
regard but because I venerate them. That I might execute them in the best 
manner I tried to ^md the journal of my tour, but in the chaos to which my 
frequent •change of residence has reduced my papers, the search though 
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lon^ and carefully continued has been unsuccessful. All the advice 1 can 
venture to give you for the comfort of your journey is to travel with as few 
attf ndants as possible. Imhofi sent back his valet from Shrewsbury. He 
came by the mail coach, and I advised him to let him return by a broadvvheel 
waggon ; the man would then in the apparent difference of the same journey 
have had something to have puzzled him lor the remainder of his lite. 
When W(' visited the Lakes fhe small inn.', in their vicinity were crowded; 
but our just and necessary war, amongst it^- oth<'r more important blessings, 
may perhaps have haj.>[)ily thinned tin* world ol that idle order of beings who 
have nothing to do but wanrler about it*^ 'Surface in tlu' search of its beauties, 
Old in this case you will hav.- accommodations in abunrlance I woul J, hovv- 
' v'M-. at all (‘vents advis(‘ von to s(‘nd on :i man to securt' you apartments c'tt 
L id )i<' b('for<- you vi'it Wind'Tmere Loik>rt‘ k a detaclied, '■•lean, small 
t ou'^e, romant ieallv sitnalfd on tie* *»-yubT ilir L;iki If you do not tind 
i' '"o'nm<)dation-- Ivre you will l>e < 'mip'dl'-d 1“ se^ k tlu in in t!u dirlv town ot 
Amble-.ide At L.odnre ronruimces, I r‘'( oMecl, the practice of f barging not 
f'lr rvery ai tide of your dinner sepaialely, bnl at su much for cai h person 
partaking of it. When we were there 2\ was tin most they charged for 
each person, and for this vie were phmtifully '.ervi d Not aware ol the prac- 
iir<* I was betrayed into an act ol app«ireni brutalit), at the rccolh ction ol 
which 1 still shuddtu. We had lived at Lodore scvtui or eight days, and our 
little landlady had becui \cr\ attentive to Oin morning befoic w<l“ ^et 
out on our daily excursion we w'or" ordering our dinniu' all in higli good 
huniour with each, other — tlie ladv enumerati'd several good things and con 
( luded by sciying and that fr)i toda) 1 siipposr will be enough.” No, no, 
•^aid I, determining to b very libtual, pra\ hU ns have the loin of veal. 1 
oi)'^(iv<id a suddi’ii alteration or lier e«>unlenan(e which 1 was unabh‘ to 
explain fei many days, and the nfollecticm ol wim li still mortifies me In 
-.I’oit. tlio less m (udei'ed. the gr'Mtt r is tlu lihrrahu, a caution which con- 
''ideiing YOU! jmopensitu s mav n«>t In useless von. Upon recollecUon 
1 b< li(‘ve llu’ name ol thi' Inn on the Ikmks o| \Vindermer<" is Lowood — 
Lod(»ur is tilt' name {»! the waltufall (jdpin, luAVtvtr, will tell you — I have 
no means of referring either to him or any other book, lor they are all locked 
up to be ()Ut of the \va\ ol the workmen You will of course have taken 
with you horses for Mrs. Hostings and yourself ; many of the beauties which 
vou are to see are not accessible in carriages, and the Inns can supply you 
with no horses like your own. In travelling to the vvestvvard I would pidvise 
a man who loves his horses to leave them at home, for, the {blank) of 
Devonshire', have not sufficient intelligence to take due care of a horse. 
Major Davie’s father who went to the Western Circuit/ observed after the 
examination of a very stupid witness at Exeter, that the further he travelled 
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w^st the more he was convinced the wise men came from the East. In the 
North they are not fatwitted but love their horses. 

1 am still engaged in the diligent and vigilent s«ipL-nntendence of the 
•w^orkmen who, however reluctantly, 1 am compelled to employ iil this place, 
steadfastly believing in tht maxim of old Franklin that ‘'not to overset' work- 
men is to h ave them your purse r^pen " A Siidfhm siinunon*' raPs me to 
Loudon, and 1 shall go thither toTuoriow in«’(h great<'r terror of the 
thieves T a< Ixune, ib.oi of , nv I ..m lik(‘U' to rri el on the wav I 

sheiuhl ha\e gon<‘ vnuier iiiif.'u oi:i ai)K .^u-pi^e^ an-- uil! : b-t ns* ef i>niitted 
duties had I i.ot fiisl written to V e— tl.engl. in f.iei i( i-n’y to tell you 
that 1 can tel) ^ou nothing. Ih't \\!i\ (h^ I ^av s( ? 1 can 11 veu tJiai my 
dear M.iiia i'- well, a*, d .1 mii liitl ' -.lo's, tliank (e)!l, .m as fr. v' frfMu 
ailiut'nt aryl as hn'ei\' :i > ’t noan ]o;«! r ♦ $ nnd Insn fo.s.-d 'I'o tel' 

YOU I }i;> W'l!! I c.in 'ure, yi\'- \ . u pi' .e,.;' i ns ' p’f , id all r; v d. .> ,• i ;! ;•* 

I kiuuv I'.o f'lie t;i )!,e Wi il'l wImjm’ nojo' is ’ i *l " uilt li ‘‘"r h' ri; Iroous 

enjo\p:t'nt of su'h ;o ry.eiDsom v(.u arr* ni.akrog ihan \'Tr- Hasting jind 

it i.'j my f prayt r tha^ no sii kn<‘ss or f may inienu[>t lier li.ippe 

ness and your r)wn. Remember us to her most kindly and btdievo nu' to be 
as in truth I ami 

Your infiniteU ohligo d and grateful servant, 
<}{iO NEf»Bn r Thompson 

[Add » sussed to — ]. 

VVakken Hastings, Esq.. 

Park Lane, London 


No. 06. 

P»-NION l.onoK, 

? 'j /.y/ . f t, I 7 oO . 

My d( ar and liond. Sir, 

Not the collection ot iry l.aiccst which at this irurmetit busilx omployea 
all m\ mc-n and horses, nor the erection of an oven wliicb a man is come 
from London to build, noi even ihe joy of watching the fast-relurnirig and 
almost perfected health of my dear little Louisa, who was on Sunday Iasi 
taken suddenly and alarmingly ill, can so wlioll> o< ( upy my heart as to dis- 
possess you of your well established space in it, or to still one of the quickened 
pulsations with Vhich the kindness of your letter was calculated Jo make it 
beat I last night ^met the post chaise which conveyed you hence, and witli 
pleasure observed that the spattered state of its wheel remained unchanged 
On SuoBay we bad scarce observed that our youngest daughter looked 
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oppresseri cind h< ale<l f j h( iltaokerl witl^ a fit ind i violent fever 

They proi M \ 1 from M I ite >f lu i \t tt etfi which w is further 

advanced in utiing than w wfn wviit f I ht Surj^M on linced hn gums, 
sh< h( gan t<» iitund i nrn i\ h pt well throu:];h()it tht night, and i'* now 

f ♦^hank (lol ilm ^st lestou^ i to peif ct n ilth fluj-. nv dt ii Sir d '» i still 

retain not anlv my litti f oiiisa but her vaiual’)! inotlu i II f had lost the 

onf 1 sifi < I I V »e i I i sh ) ill ( 1 1 \ ih 1 1 h 1 )ughl I to oi c dm 

I [)iitiripii( iM I I ill i i )pi )U w tu S'* it \1 luiit H > *n the 

romposi Ifont nt >f ( haihs -i u iiuin iti d ontt nt of ns wife s > it ought to 
be — congratul ition-» n )\v u wjilh t \ ir is tn irh as Ih v ' a ir tgo 
and tho\ ha\e mi i m ) t i iitdy * im orry th it tii suii inJ th mou il iins 

gave )ou 1 livi r bu ' i i i hi Mis Hasti ig i ndured ill m b )lh is 

well as it slu had been tin tl lughl* i ol the me end the sw e g nius 
•f the othei Rtmtmbei e li 1 *li iv ith ill ’ )v» in 1 graMt I nl i s nt 

our kind r'^garels to my friend C fiit h s md Mrs (mboH 

I im de il Sn 

\ Ml obliged ane^ lit diil S(M\t 

(ifo NpsBiir Thompson 


[ \ddressed to— J 

Warrfn Hastings, hsy 

Mount Boon Dartmouth 


\o bt) 

PFNFON LODGF 
I4/A \oir 1796 

My dear and bond Sir 

You hive taught me so impIicitU to re 1\ on \ nr goodiu ss tint in all my 
wints, next t> my God M t > vou \l pu s^mt I v ml to serve a \ ry 
worthy widovy lidv v\h > liv s m tfus country mI y\h> rverraling iny 
influence as much peril ips is I may at pie sent ove rrit* yours Ins r« quested 
me to promote an ipplir ition whmh his be made to the> ( ourt of Dirertorv 
in behalf of her son Mr Ph stoi Hukm 1 hn gintlemm after having 
resided in difftrrht p irts f \si i his for tlusr hst four or live v^ars lived at 
Mexandrn when he has t n|o\< d the coiihdencf of Mr Baldwy 1 whom he 
has assisted in his offici of \genl to the Company at that pla* e He unders- 
tands the language of the country his constitution is enured by severe trials 
to its climate , and Mr Baldwyn has rocommended l>im to the Court of 
Directors It is a recommendation which I presume you will be disposed to 
support as well from your knowledge of Mr Baidwyn^s character* as "from the 
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i^ttenlion due to the wishes ol a person retinnir froui a puhli-' station after 
having long and faithfully filled it. Up^'ii surli .m occasion as this, where 
the Directors can serve tiu* puMir uni onv ato^ntion to \ .vn lou; anv sacri- 
fice of their personal inteiiists 1 have no dtiuht that many of tii<*m would 
^joinply with your re(jue.st, If vou t ui assist the vit ws of N?: Hulton you will 
have llu* satisfaction of advancing th<' \v«dfarc of a worthy ^'iiniU, and giving 
to rne the great delight t)) obliging a n(*ir oi J worthy n' ighbour 

We are yet li\ing in oni rotiagf\ po^'sessing little r)tli' r advantage m OTW 
larger house tlian that of bi",towiag o i it ! ibom m l exp^’oe- Mrs T noinp 
son coneuis with me in heailily thinking Mrs blastings t ►r tin- ('hone ol oar 
pajier, wliirh we mitiri ly approve Wi‘ -ir^ , f tliank G > 1, .d! w •!! f'xr'eot myself ; 

I have caught cold and .am now 'vriting uinl* ; tht' mnibint ii agonies (d the 
tootli and ‘‘ar ache Rt ineirber ii.-» most kind!' l(^ Mrs. Hastings and believe 
me, dear and honret Su 

Y( in intinitel', ohligt^i and grat( ful servain. 

GKO NkSBITJ' rH()MP>sON 

r Addressed to — j. 

Warkkn Hasij.wgs, fJso., 

( hipping Norton. 


No 67. 

["I'NioN Lodge 

Janyy \ fqy 

:M\ deal and hond. Sir. 

Vou may perhaps pos.sess a icluctance to do what is rigliL hnf it is 
certainly not an unconquerable one : for in all instancf s Inu- you .^o iiiii^>r’nly 
siihclned it, that 1 for my part have always, been fool imough to ■^uppo.s'■ that 
vou telt it, and d at unlikt' otlier mmi v .t w»'r»* impe!h‘d hv ’>o n(‘ rare 

and irresistible propensity of nature to the perlonnonef* of whateic; is good. 
I know that tiie former view oi your characLer places it in tii : highc: state v)t 
estimation, but the latter view oi it pUast^*^ me better, and J shall therefo*^’ 
not change my opinion- Much a^ 1 ri!V(M ence '/our understanding, it i-, my 
dear Sir, for your heart and for llu: noble issues of life which hav<* proceeiled 
from it, that I love you with the whole of mine, wearing you in the very core 
of it,* ay, in my heart of heart. But .something too mm h id' this. 

Lwill teirMrs. Hulton how much we are indebted to your goqd intentions. 
She is a very worthy woman, and on a late occasion reminded m * of the 
character in Tom Jones which though in general overlooked is so much admired 
by you— as I recollect Williams is the name of It. I'h^ occasion was of some 
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importance to nu, and called forth from Mrs Hulton a warmth and generosity 
that t lectnhed nu , don’t deceive ^ourseli , she is sixt} at least 

I went to Bath soh ly for th( purpose of pa>ing homage to Mr Anstey 
and stayed there onI\ thrte clear da)s 1 saw rmhoff and his wife as happy 
apparenti} ns nuitual affe( tion could make them Pinhoff did not mistake 
lus own di»-po‘-ition He has ufltn '•aid Thompbcjn il 1 am permitted to 
rmrr) tic worii'in ol nu chon t I Hi ill he the niosl domestic man luing' 
Mrs Ila^-tings \\a wist md gt od 1 1 ( ugh to indulgi him Hei viiLut has 
tl us St ured I is itid t n^ur< d I hop tlit Ii ippmt ss of both It guesus 
giC t pi isun toll ar of llic injit\#i m* Ik i heillli Rtni n h( r us t/' 
h( r wilh all Invt i \tl /r\\iU u 

S( ni( cf 1 w ilK / fj too c r MI ^ with them n \ir‘ cl Uaft^ 

s \\ ilh w hif h w t 1 id ji t p nt tf d Ih r i 

L ui kil) I li u • < M u It iM 1 1 1 ; Ik I St T 1 w nl ( t n ( n j t i in 

ll insl nt I t \( n pt nt fi ni tl i \ > iti wliihl h 1 ‘ Ii \ t sill rt d 
fri m thf nos ipj hr i(K n of it If 1 <\(r hudd 'iiit if slii|(lj( «- \m |( is\ou 
advised 1 1 at 1 should want mon< \ reflet ts disgi ict on norm thit vou 
should w int it is as dist it clitafile to}Our country as it is honourable to 
yourself 

fnOctr)hcr 17Q5 I wrott to Chapman rccjuesting ht would send you 

Phipps’s bt nd Unic s )ou soon itrcive it the importunit) of his othei 

creditors will depiivc )ou of tlie piiority of pa}ment <0 whuh as one of his 
fzccutors )ou arc entitled If }ou have received the bond, tcli me so Our 
two dear little girls continue as healthy and to improvt is fast as even our 
fond hearts rn wish '] he ir lovely molhe r his not^ct piestuted me with 
the andilion to ni} 1 inul) which sh his long prouusod I am however in 
hoinly cxpectiticn cf icctiving it iiul am encouiageii by her present 
htillh, vigeu ai d its to 1 e pt Ui it it will not tost Iht full pi ice' u ^ually 
annexed to su h piodur tums 

W'lu r j-T tl c i n n .nr) of \riir hid to C( n i out ? Dun t f( rget tl at I am 
tc3 receive Ole c < pv (f it I w, i t a few fiuit trees for the w Il-> of my 
kitdcn gaiehn — whit sorfs of leacle*' and nec tdrines arc the best, and from 
whr*t lUMsci) ni.in can I best pioeuie them? Of what age ought they to be, 
so as to promise not the most hast) but the most peifect and lasting maturity ? 
Advise nu, for in l,bis in all ether instances jou are my great apollo, I 
am with tl c devotion Ihtil becomes me truly and gratefully yours 


[Addressed to — ] 

Warrfn Hastings, Esq. 

Daylsford House 


Gfeo Thomson 
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• No 68 

'lo Mr Thompson London, 

March 6th, 

Dfar Sir 

• 

Having experien c< ci a git at deal ( I ( ivilit> .*nd friendship from )oii at 
\arious times I am induced once mort lo solicit miui friendship and inlcK^st 
with thost of your frit iid'. in the fndui Iuk or DikcIioii, and partuulirly with 
Mr Hastings 

I he Captain ol tlu Shalioh | icktil la a l di^d I am induced to makt 
applic ition to ohlain fl < lOinitiaid <1 Ini which i‘ a pernianc nc\ £oi life 
uul whuh from tfn h m tmn II \t --(ixt I lit Ih n hh C(Mup<in\ and having 
Im t I a In st offu ( i ul oiii < f llu n p *( kc i - nn tni i .tgo I think i ha\» 

sfHiK I hum la\ing limn in th» ( onij n\ mvki upw ire’s ol t went) -six 

\ f ITS 1 ni low n akini, < \ « i \ iftti it in nn ] ow t arm } » ui 1 i\ mg int* 
goodn ss trm e voni ii tim nr < with Mi ! la ^1 ii gs ..nd Major Scott wr>ulLl add 
gieatl} to tin f< w fi und' 1 liaM alu ad\ « htaii ed Sliould ! not bi so 

foitunUt .islniibtiin tin t nnmand I Im\' -onn ihougl ts of ti)ingl^ge^ 

in ippoint n nt to u in iin in India Iht plact 1 \M^hed lo obt iin w is dep it\ 

1 itt< i d in‘ i i Im Mi I hornhill d^^t upon * n,uir\ I hnd that is gnen 

I N i\ rh» j)1t< ' I wi-^h ru'v 1 o ohi am Hai bnui Mastet at Diamond Hatbour 

anti ag< nt loi iiidiii^ m i Viuh a»'iiu ili < >mii lu ‘-Inpsthtu it is not 
p'«ac<- of gre it (Miiulunu nt, I ui ^uffn lei 1 it i lauU m i v .md in) lamilv in a 

inoclciatr w ri) in 1 k t an\tljng bettti iluu going to s( in llu'sc* tinu a « 

ltd Mr anti Mm \v i lU mtl Mi I un i w m m t ah utla the lolh ol Ma> 
last Mr I urnei talk'- ot i oming home Ihi-^ s< \ I mi solicitous ol obtam 
mg this appointmt'iil, as 1 shall not tilu i tl is lia\e u^tasion to be any more 
tioublesome to m^ Iritnd^ M\ b< si tt'-peU*- Urml on Mrs 1 hompson and 
fanul) and beli< ve mt lo b Sir 

• ^'oiu much ol hgt L i nu ver\ humble st rvant, 

\ HOMAS DliNTON 

No 

.Penton Lodge 
13^ March. 1797. 

• * 

My dear Sir,^ 

To begin, as. you desire, with niv vide and children I ha\e the 
-pleasure to inform you that they are all well You and Mrs. Hastings are 
Sponsors for Vansittart, Mrs, Hastings i>- Godmother to Marian our eldest 
Daughter, and you are God Father to our j oungest, Louisa. Having thus 

6 
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burthtfiu^d you wilii the sins of our three first born children, we thought :t 
very unreasonable to make you answerable for those of the fourth, and have 
therefore laid them on other ^houlders, but as you seem to make so light ol 
tht; load, we will with )our good leavt‘ increase it on the birth of our next 
son. 

Upon the same principle that it pleased Heaven to bestow riches i>n 
C hartrrs it has denied them to you Gold is a dirt that will not stick to 
you, and 1 confess I have no hopes that your horses will bespatter you 
with much of it. Hor•^es in this Country wc both now know will not yield 
veiy great prices unless they ait* firstratt* racers, or can carry very heavy 
weights as hunt(*r-.. The si/a* of yours disqualifies them for the latter 
purpose. It i^ b.ireiy possililc that some of them may in their distribution 
become the property of persons wlio will try them on tic* "furt, and it the\ 
are winners the valut* of their blood will be established. As it does not now 
e.xLst i.i greater pcrlcv lion than m the son of the Marsk Mate I would not 
now part with him for any trifling sum. fht' rest I would permit to go toi 
wnalevcr tliev w )uld oring, in llie Itopi: that one or other of tlicm iniglit hv 
good luck establish lii • vain • of the horse which 1 retained. If J had not 
already more horses than 1 ought to kt ep I should be tempted to piirchas< 
ono O' the.n I send you tie* only documents which I received with tin 
Marsk Mare and V'*r?'.on’s 'To these I add a certilicale which I receiv(‘d 
with the Marsk Man* purchased of Sir Fer dinand Poole, though I fcai yovi 
have now none of he* prodiu '*. You will recollect how improvidently you 
disposed of her Filly by Siiellitt*. You sent her to Tattersals wdth directions 
that she should not go tor less tlian 30 Gs. They immediately sold her by 
private contract for that Mim, and Haynes the Liveryman informed me that 
belort' sh»* was removed Ironi the yard he offered tlie purchaser fifty guineas 
for her. The formv^r part of thi'> anecdote I had from yourself, the latter 
1 received as 1 haw already observi‘d from Haynes. 1 now repeat it in hopes 
that it may .siigg<’st to you ust lul precautions on the present occasion.*' 

With this I liave the ph a^nre to send you a small quantity not only of 
the Pt'rennial Clover -Seed, but o'l the h/ack Tartarian Oats. The latter Mr. 
Hutchins has collected with great care. He informs me that the Tartarian 
Oats an- generally vvhite. In a field of many acres he found one or two 
black he-^ds ; these, he s iwed in his garden and you have part of their 
produce. Ont* of the excellencies of the Tartarian Oats is that instead of 
suffering by an exp isure to the weather after they are cut they are in subs- 
tance improved by it. It is therefore of great importance to ‘get them of a 
colour which will not suffer by a process which in other ^respects so much 
improves their value. Mr. Hutchins is a very excellent practical farmer, and 
grows rich. He is very partial to the cultivation of the Tartarian Oafi^ and 
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says that to reconcile his carters to the use of them he weighed a sack of 
these against a sack of good common oats and that the former were fnll as 
heavy as the latter. 

I have taken up lhe.se several subjects in the order piesci Ihcd by your 
letter. To any persem who kntw you not it inighi seem strange that another 
man’s children, hor.ses, .ind (dovrM- s« ed shoLild preict'de the memtion ol a 
bond for tw(*nty thousand rupees with a long arrears of inti rest. In tins 
Way iH^thing you tan do surprizes mr I hope that you vvill lu*reafter be aide 
to produce the original bond, Tht* alto^led r-opv ol it will justiiy me I 
think in lesiuving what I can l^*r iis ^alisfavtion ; but I fear that nothing but 
the original of yom btmd v\ill sufTicuntly authorize your r«'('fdpt of your d(‘bt. 
in preierence to an\ other cn ditor v\ ho pi >during his bond commenre^ an 
action for tin* lerover}’ ol its .iinrmnt. Hut 1 shall he in town before tlu^ 
end oi .May and after ron'^uiting niy 4.iv\yer-. will advice with you lurtiier on 
this subj(('t In an.-'Wri to tin i-ncjuirn's 1 made nmeerning Hhipps'^. 
daughter I hiul she is in the Oiplian Sorit ty at ( ahniita. NV>u will undersi.ind 
that in no event ean v«.u expect to iec< ive so niueli as t ven half the amount 
ot your debt 

Enclos( is a lettei which I have lecmvc^d fiom Mr I'homas Denton, 
whose sisti r is inarmed to oui liuly execelleni friend White' at Calcutta. For 
their sakes I loui.d it impossibh^ to reluse Mr. Denton’s request. Ills 
letter vvill in. ail to \ou his views, but it does not tell you that he is, 
very poor and that lu ha.'- a w’lle and young family. If you can serve 
him I liope you will. have taught him not to • .xpect a great deal from 
you as you will see h) the lollowiug extract Iroin iiiy letter to him. After 
telling him that in) means ol serving him are not proportioned to my 
inclination, 1 say 

“ Mr. Hastings is tin only patron I have twer cultivated, and in tlie 
present well-i eguUted floun.'.hing and happy state ol our public affairs 
it is quite natural ai;U consistent that he should have no influence or 
weight \vliatev« r in any thing that c:orKerns India. But if lie can give 
you nothing else he will at least be able to give you good advice tor 
the attainment ol youi object, and I tberelorc request you ' will imme- 
diately deliver to him tins parcel ^ tc.” 

Before I can venture to rejoice in Mrs. Hastings's disposal of her 
house^ I m«st know that the sacrifice has cost her no pain. Sincerely 
however and without'any hesitation do 1 pray that as it does dier honour, 
so it may not impair her future iuppiness. Circumstanced as you have 
^ been, wealth coulfl not have elevated you ; comparative poverty does: 
Richey iE^nd honors are the ordinary rewards of ordinary virtues* There 
is no truth belter es^blished than that per.secution and want have been 
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the usual meed of transcendant merit from the days of Palameedes fo 
the^e Remember us with all kindness to Mrs Hastings and to Mr and 
Mrs Imhoff 

I am dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and faithful servant 
Gi o NtsBiif Thompson 

Before I left Ntw market I was offeied ^ixt} Gs for Madona Sn 
Jno Rous s Marsk Mare You of course had her at the price I gave 
toi h( I She rectixtd the nann of Madon i fiom nu As she is not 
gel t rail) knovMi b) it )C)u will not gue it ht r in tht ad\ t rtisenient 1 
would gne the ptdigirf ol lu i uul \(inon full\ in tlu ad\ ei tisemi nt 


No 70 

I^HNION LODGF 
24/// Mrfch 1797 

\h (It ar Sii 

Sonu ft nn trifiuK 1 \t (alitd 01 nn t( lepair t(^ I ondon on the 12th 
of \pril for tl t j)uipcsi of voting in livoi of Mi riuiut ( n ii\t again^^t whom 
th(‘) t(nicfi\t Ml Sh ikt spL a s attack to l)( pnnogu Iv directed 1 ht \ tell 
nit lint over) iiidt p( ndt nt m \n < light to '^upp(>Il Mr (ji int htCvuse lie is v 
gt rill( n in ol mk h dlstm^iiisht d tilt nts no int(grit) I nev 1 liked tlu man 
bill ni\ opinion ol him might h iv t itmiintd doubtlul had I 1 evt i known \ou> 
Ol his londid rtsptfimg v ou I Ik put ht took the stveial motifuis 
lor \oui It mi IK li^tion n < eitainh not thdl ol a wist, ind virtuous man On 
Hat utvasion It might b> l» ue possil have posst ssecJ eitliei talents or 
int(giii) but it was impossible lu could ])Ossess both If he thought what 
he s.ud ht w ts i lool if lu said what he did i ot tlank he was a knave In 
d(il he (hs(o\(i(d a cloven fool and 1 slmll then fou alwa)sknow him 

1 am piepancl cither to tell m> friends exactly what I have here told you, 
and to sa) to them that 1 shall go to London for the express purpose of 
voting against Mi Grant or— I am read) to say to them, Mr Grant has 
no claims on the fiiends of Mi Hastings But Mr Hastings is above revenge, 
and u IS expressly with his consent thal 1 shall give my vote to Mr Grant 

I ell me vhich I shall do by the return of the po$t. 

It IS full a week since i sent you the pedigrees of Madona and Vernon's 
mare I committed them in a parcel to the care of Mr. Thomas Denton, and 
1 am not without my fears that you may never have received them. 
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VVe are all well and Mrs. Thompson unites with me in kind regards to 
MrS Hastings and yourself 


Believe me, dear and bond Sii, mo<i.t faithfully yours, 


[Addressed to ] 

Warrkn Hasiings Ksg 


Gfo Nk«;biit Ihompson 


Park Lane Lor^ ion 


No /I 

Pi MON Loncii 
\^ffl 1707 

M\ clt at & bond Sit 

n ‘ not ( otu i\ !)♦* t ^ I h i \ 4 ‘'O 1 ( »ini 1 1 1 ( 1 o th Mik \ ou lor } oui 

I e-t ki id ) tt< 1 li 1 h i\ I ii 40 t 11 nu ( f ipi ft I liav ( 1 c^l indt c d so 

II n ( I I hi m I w 11 *^ t'l hu 1 ) plo i t It) t V T 1 ili > >1 i 1 s tw t i I I h i\ f 

ll oiiidil (it \(j lu'v wit li un iba Led lovt id uvtrtiKt Iluvi itpro.ici(fi 

nu M 11 101 ni . and I know tl) it [ '^hou d titivt l\ ptasuM v wiitni^ 

L» you (ould 1 but oiuv i^siime m\ pi.) foi lln purpose So th d I lia\t 
sinnt'd not (udv a^au -t j))\ stnst of dut> ami tin t [)r( acl es c>t ctm^citnct 

but ev( n agiiu^l uu lo\( ( I pleasure How it is i) ii the U>r[)iljing spud ot 

ptocrastinatioii (ombininj^^ with indolinci, 01 at lx <• t a strt nuoi s idleness 

should gt-l til h^tti^ cd inotuis thus piusui^ivo \ourb tti r i<\i;ulati d mind 
can iTp\m tell voi and mine, tlioUj^h U painli \ u t U tlx posbibiliL) ot it 
cannot i asilv t xplain il I will lliiicl h (hi In ili'^ uselt ss alttin[)l 

assuring you that 1 iivc negkcttc^ ^ou 1 1 !\ is I oiui ne'^lccl iny^ilf ind 

eM‘r)-thin<; in(‘st deir to rni 

Such do I bi liev< to be youi frieniKl ip 1( 1 n i in s) lU of all iny in;peiicc- 
tions, that I im c'on\inr(<i \oi w’lll think m\ siloiii ( moif rip ilunsibh w lx n 
I tell \ oil tint loi tlx tliMi wttk*^ p i^L w hi\( bei n ( n^>agc il in ihi* 
inorulatiod of our chilu since the intciost y u art so kind ci‘ to take in 

tlx ir happuu as well as ours ei titli d \ou to llic knowlcdgi ofani\tnt 
which so mui h in\olvcd it 1 have now liiwtvei, the satisfaction c»f telling 
you and our deaf Mt-- H istiujjs that all oui threi (hilditn are in iver\thing 
but their appi arance perfectly recovered Irom tin clisoider I he boy who is 
but just a quarter of .i m ai old, and, of couise, still at the breast, had it very 
favourably. The two eldest, for inoculatioi had it heivP\ and suffered much , 
their state and that of inanv others in tno neighboii rhoocl reminded me of 
your opiiiion and convinced me of Us justness, nimeh, that the c^^eration as 
it is now* managed,^ is not so safe and lenient as it form erly used to be, 
^Multitudes in this part of the country have lately s»ubmitted to it. By far the 
greater nambet of them have indeed had the disorder slightly, but too great 
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a proportion of them have either died, or are still suffering under the 
consequences of it, amongst which the most prevalent seems to be the very 
violent and lasting inflammation of th^■ir arms, and in some patients to the loss 
of the limb, and in others to the total deprivation of its use. 

Yom indecision as lo tln^ disposal of my vote determined me to 
v^ithhold it altogether. 1 told Shake.sp<’ar that it was impossible for me 
to gi\e it against a man wliom I know Mr. Hastings so much valued, and 
at the t tiivc d v. ^ « )m})i( }H*r for me lo oppose a body who 

as sucIj liad behaved iipC)n many occasions in so friendly a manner to \ou. 

1 \M'nt for one day to for Parry. I travelled all night, got there by- 

eight o*cloi'k one morning and set out on my return by 4 o’clock the next. 
In that little interval 1 went lo Tattersals to enquire' after your two horses , 
they told mt' lhe\ ncre ieni()\ed to some liveiv stabh*, they knew not 
which, in I otteniiam To^iri Uoad. I tric'd them all hut could not lind thi' 
^K)Ise^ I was sorry to fiear .it I'attc'rsals that you Inicl so little gooii 
luck in the disposal ol them. 'Tidl im^ what beronu's of them that I 
not from ignorance ot iheii ^itmdion lose* any opportunity which ina\ 
present itsc'lf of sca'ing them Whc'ii do yon *^end the* other- np lo be* 
sold? My Marsk Kill} nas (ovtred last year but has not producer] 
She is, tl-uugh low in stature, a tower of strength, and it she beconn-s 
stc'ady and re covers fiom hei ac'cidt nt, will bo invaluable. 

'rheic' will bt‘ no occasion foi }oii to send to me the c:opy of Phipps's 
bond; the ropy 1 have no doubt, will he sutficienl evidence of your claim to 
authorize you as execulo? to detain money foi the payment of it, lint 
you must first makc^ xoursedt an executor by proving Lin will, and il 
you will be so kind win n you go to town as to call on Messrs. I'orster 
and ('orke of No. b Lincolns Ini., they will put \oii in the nay of doing 
this. lake the copy ol the* liond \\ith you to those g<mtlemen and 
^<re/ the original Jrom imha a\ soon as you can, for though the* copy may, 1 
presume, be sufficient lo justify )our retention of the money, it is the original 
only which ran support \oiii < laim against any creditor disposed to question 
It in a Court of Justice. 1 shall probably be in London before the middle of 
June, where am [I] to rnquiia aften- you ? Remember us affectionately to 
Mrs. Hastings, and tell that you are both wc'll and happy ; we hope to 
hear that Mr. and Mrs. Indioff aie <0. Mrs. T. desires her kind regards to 
}OU, and I am, dear Sir 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. Nesbit'i Thompson. 

[Addreseed to :— ] 

Warren Hastings, Esq. 

Daylsford House. Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
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No. 72. 


Penton Lodge, 
28 M July 17 Q 7 . 


* My dear and bond. Sir, 

You may well Crill llie tax on an uniajual t'niu s'oi >* voii arr roin- 

pelled to pay not only for your own lt*tti*rs, out for rnino . you aiv op[)^e^st.*d 
indeed by friends as well as fo«‘s and the ImrthiUi whudi Pitt has placetl on 
you I liave increase! For my ovmi part I havt‘ paid my portion of the 
postage not only without i iniirinur but with jov, a l(‘tter Irom you being a 
luxury which even Put < aiifi u tax brwnnd iis vahu* Do not think however 
that I am our ol tlu)s.‘ palunt amiable annuals wh(> submil m sileiu'e to the 
heavy hand ot the slu^an i No, 1 ( lamour lu^lil^, beling tb;it he not onl) 
robs us of our tlecT<‘, lull in tlu' remorstdess iiident*s> ot th(‘ optTalion that he 
!a( crates (;iir . kins and NMiiinds nnr lb sii An Abissinian ox with a pouiul 
steak occasionally rut tio m his rump has as geod reason tor eonientment as any 
Fncrlish countrv i>eiUh*in in rie \l)is«^iiu in o\ is iiul<.‘ed lht‘l)eUei templed 
animal of the two, lor if he linnishes his ma-^i< t's dinner, the master takes t:ai> 
to furnish his. I lu sob* business of our driver is to exact and not to 
supply. 

1 rejoin*: tliat you have lontinril to mak(* your bay whilst the sun shon>* 
—so have 1, and ail my UfUglibouis .npplaud my .siod fortune. I do not sSy 
that 1 am fond ol rb biy ; hut I r crtainiy am mueh addicted to it. d'be adage 
runs ''never l€az\ tUi to mo>r(uo :ohat you oan do to-day " I have 
commonly reversed it, “ se ldom dviny^ to-day ivkai I can defer till to-morron\ 
and lor once I have benetitt* il by the pra('tice 1 did not begin rutting my 
meadow hay till last Monda) tort night, and 1 finished Whe night before Iasi , 
the greater part of the hay having received no rain, and none of it enough 
to hurt* it. 1 wish \j 'eti Mad abided by the old maxim for be has not yet 
sent me your book. Our houst- too is tilled witii company which we love — 
Mr. and Mrs. Anstey and then daughter Klizabeth are with us. Poor Mrs. 
Anstey has been for these two Iasi days iiuu^h indisposed, but in general 
enjoys good health. Mr Anstey ihougli not altogether exempt from 
occasional indispositoii is still vigorous both in mind and body I have just 
now left Jjim, and he enjoined me in a most particular manner to assure both 
Mrs. Hastinjgs and yourself of his high esteem and great regard for you^ 
He lately wrote a little poem called Britain' si Genius, and he would 

jfladly have sent you a copy could h»r hav** beli«>‘ved that it would be worth 
the postage^ 
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Mrs. Thompson and our three children are in high health. She desires 
her kind regards to both of you and I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obliged and grateful servant, 

Geo. Nesbitt, Thompson. 

How did you dispose of your two horses ? 

[Addressed to : — J 

Warren Hastings, Ksq.. 

Daylsford House 


No. 73 

Pen ION, Lodge. 
lofh Novf. 1797. 

Mv dear Madam, 

Grt at was my foitiUnh in resisting the vioh nt temptations by which I 
was so kindly invit( d to prolong nn stay at Daylsford, and well was it rewar- 
ded. For my dear Maria was delighted wdth this proof of my attention to her, 
though at the same time she was sorry that I had reliiujuish“d the mean-^ ot 
.s(> niurh happiness. I got home by half past four on Saturday according to 
my promise and f(Jiind a part) assembled to dine with me. On Tuesday I 
had sent off mv hunters into Oxiordshire intending to follow them the next 
day — to hunt, to attend the auction, and to pass another day at Daylsford. 
Iij the afternoon George Powmey arrived and frustrated all those purposes — 
1 had left letters lor him at all th<‘ South and West Ports, and landing at 
F.'dF>;outh he const quentl v knew \vhei(‘ to find us on hi*^ w'av to Town He 
s.) w 01 thy and lin(' a young man tha! 1 am really proud of my connexion 
with him. There are not many im n whom I am proud to know'. xMr Hastings 
in thi> respect has p('rhaps made me too fastidious. Not being able to attend 
thr- sale of the m)self. I s(‘nt my coachman entrusting him w'ith the 

enormous sum of lilteM^rj guiof^a- .\nd limiting his discretion to the choice of 
ouc out of two hoFses neitln r of wh.ieh I had ever seen. I shall be glad that he 
returns without either of them, and with the information that the worst of 
them sold for hve times that amount. It was as much as I dared adventure 
in .‘^iK’h a lott< ry, and considering that for a less sum I might have bad a 
chance of the thirty thousand pounds prize I am astonished at my rashness. 

Mrs. Thompson and her brother set out on Monday for London where 
hi-- affairs require his presence, and 1 stay at home to take cafe of the 
nursery and thq farm. I hope Mr. Hastings will let me know when you go 
to town, as I shall if possible contrive to meet you there. Lord Hobert is 
to be called to the House of Peers, and have a pension of ‘">{^2500 per ann. 
Genb Davies is appointed to succeed him— man of no abilities. Sir John 
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Shore to be made an Irish Baron. With all tl)r>p things it is quite right 
and consistent that Mr. Hastings's meed shouM !)(* persecution, n(*glect and 
comparative poverty. The same pestilential \a[>f)iir llial obscures tin* sin- 
♦ calls into life and action the reptiles tliai debase tl-.e eail!) I writ, in has?/* 
and almost in dcarkness, 

\ I 

^ Address* cl to —I 

Warrkn llAsriNcis, tiso., 

Daylsfurd 1 louse. 


No. 7 


! h N i i'TN 1 / 


^ /y. . : . C' ; vV > . * , o , 

A]\ j'‘ n .‘^Ji , 

1 \esf> !da\ !'f V • '\t d \'(»uf lvin(' let{« I '«• '•) ‘ ;r'l. oail !■■■':< I!' d !'. i: 

ing I o Ih • iiUef V enl ion ■•la Suuda\ it \ .o -ihp ild • l.'i \ . -n to » ^ ■ "O- - 

I ’V Jjh.inks for it Ia the [jost bcdou' \oiir dep.otni^ (Jmco 'eiii i'l. C 

yo- inav rt w‘iv' liieiu willi <is little <! I “ *• '' e ■ ,iL(ipt.ibh' .> ir. 'niu i as 

po.s-abh , 1 make uw I-- hned Maria lie* i ,i ereiN'euno them 

you She will ha* . tliC happine-*- 1 h. pc-, iio< -• X «.! .ei o-g ' en m f.ond'V- 

iaij probab’ f't r» sliliue nndei th*' ..nv roc f v.iih xc^ii 1 am not wildiMip 

1 'ijn lliat M-a will 'iiduce Ii-t to stay in !,'‘’idon a* ion;.; as ^ou d > an * th T 
1 . 0 . brother .an<] her 11 ina\' be prevailed up</n te ,v»;r.pan} y> .i Irern ih lu 
*i I)a)lst(n’d. t.'iking ^UJ Ilanv \’aie-«ittart on tl e u \\ All ih.d f em d<‘ t'. 
ic.rUiiale a scheme Jlr()mi^ing, I assure- my^-' lb in.ich s.atisfacM' »n »o al! 
you, 1 will ^la' I' .h ; t!' i i‘= I w ill c'nui iie.i' • • vigil. o'.l gu.iieaa' 

• u our nurseiy and ren le^ to my wile a dail\ .icc'ouiit’c. !n\'tn:-i. Harr* 
breaks up on tlv* 5tli, and should it be neecassai \ !.• t ike hen from x i.t,u . 

«!av or two befoia* i .« regular ('omnienccineiu -u In- holulay f dii- 'a\ h'- 
vill lorg'ive you \ou must amongst yr ui-eUa - ijia‘ r.i ( the- f'i« •!<*. ; whi^, I 
have thus suggested to^ou 

Well chi I u-member. my dc-ai Sir, the guim! designs you had on tr^ot lor 
making the fish ponds of Wiltshire and NorthanqUonsliirc tributary to the 
W'aters of Daylsforcl, and heartily do 1 congratulate you on the accomplish, 
nuiit ot y«ur purpgse. 1 wish I could as heartih congratulate myself on the 
performance , of tlrat part of your design which you ha.l allotted to me. In ^ 
coming from Oj^ford to Penton 1 was straitened for time, an& therefore did 
not stop at Newbury, assuring myself that I was soon to return the same way 
and intending then to take full time (or all the enquiries you had directed me 
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lo inakf of Mr Tudor. PownrvV arrival prf*ventecl my return to Oxfordshire 
and ronscqiuntly drlayrd my execution of your commission. It is only 
dr)a\ed, for 1 will soon go to Nr‘>\)>nry on purpose to execute your orders, 

I think my coachman tlrt’\N a pri/r for me in the lottery of your horses. 
In.sicacl, howcvc!, <d gtlling the daugldcr ol .‘soleymati and Julia for fifteen 
guineas and a Ijaii I ,-hould have been hettt r pleased to hear that you had 
sold I'-er for a hundred. I i rm only -ay that il you ever wish to have her again 
she shall be yours at what >ht ha.s cost nn* \ would say for nothing, but ! 
know that it is y(uir j)nq)erty give and not to re(eive. Present lo mv deal 
M rs. Hastings n>\’ ft rvrni legard.s and believe* me as in truth, 

1 am y<inr obliged, grateful and faithful servant, 

Geo. Nesbiit Phompson. 

II you wiih to j.‘. ./vi I^b.ipps's \\ ill. ('all on Messrs Foi'.st( r and Cooke*, 

No. 6, Lincolns Irri. Ati^ : paynKmt of his hineral exp(*m es and settling 
live Iiundied j)(‘ued^' u'l' •’.'itm d there will Lr about 

six hundred pounds to di\idr Ix-lwom H'.. 

[Addressed to. — | 

Wakken Hastings. Ksu. 


; / 1 ) he conit nued | 
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pOR the period following the reign f)f Vigrahapfil i III, our chit'f aulhoiity 
* is a remarkable Sanskrit poem, the Ramacarita of SandliySkara 
Nandi, to which I have alread> refened We owe the discovery of this wtnk 
to Mahamahop5dh}aya Har i Prasad Sastn, whtj brought a manuscript cop) 
of it from Nepal in 1897 

In his pit fact to the t ditjon of the poem, published in Vol 111 ot the 
Memoirs of the Asiatic SoQiety of Bengal, the Mahamahopadh)aya has stated 
that Its author bt longed to a Brahman famo), who took tlu ir oiigin and the 
iognomen ot Nand Irom a village named Nanda or W’^dana, but Rai S dieb 
\ag( ndranalh T^asu, in his bov.k, Rap\n)a Kfinda, publi->hi d in 1914, claims 
San<lhyak ira a aK vastlia Irisappjrto^ this \i w tin Rai S ^ 'ot 's 

the account of th(‘ Nandi tannly given in a rhyming genealogy enliiled 
’ "v arend" i Karanavarnvina ” by one Kasi Das, «Kccnding to wdiivh Sandhyakara 
was descended fioin one Siva \andi, who lived near the Tamara liver, and 
whose two SODS, Sr’-kar and niiiuoni, Ic^ft lIk ir home, came to Gauda, at the 
invitation of the n *er of that country, whose seivic(* they entered, and lesided 
near the Karatoya river, at a place, which afterwards came to be known a*. 
Na-ndigram, and is now i police station in the Nator sub-division of the 
district of R&jshahi. 

A word, "Sarw *namo,” which occurs in the opening lines of the (]uota- 
tion, the Rai Saheb takes to be a comipiiun, of 'Sviv !1 w ” the nann of 
one of the line of feudatory chiefs, known as the “ Ucchakalpa '' kings, 
because their copper-plate grants, of which a number have been found, arc 
dated from a place ot that name, w^hich may have been their capital or paiare 
•‘They rtttgned, abou* Hie end of the hfth, or beginning of the Sixth Century 
A.D., in the eastern part of Central India, and were vassals, according to v»nr 
theory, of the Gupta emperors ; accoi'dingto another, of the Kalacuri sovereigns 
of that time One of their copper-plate grants, which was found near the 
village of Khoh, in the Nagaudh S*ate, in Baghelkhand, refers to'the gift of a 
village named Asramaka, on the north bank of the Tamasft river, to Vishnu 
Nandi and three other persons, for the purpose of keeping in repair, and 
provfding tlie mateilals of worship for, shrines of Vishnu and the siin*god. 

The river^Taroast, here referred to, is doubtless, the Tons,^ which flows 
through Baghelkhand, and falls into the Ganges a little way east hf Allahabad. 

The •• Varen^rakaranavarnana is, evidently, not a work of great 
bistoriv al authority, but, if the passage referred to above be genuine, it seems 
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probable that it ma) contain an authentic tradition of the origin of the 
Nandis of Nandigram And oni would hardly ixpect a Bengali genealogist, 
compiling a fictitious family history, to choose the jilice of origin of the 
family, Bflghelkhand, or the binks / I tin Iiina-ari\(r unK ss, indeed, he 
worked aft( r tlic discciveiy of the grant above referred to, and its publication 
n tin Corpus Inscript lonum Indie. mini 

According to lie ‘ l\a\ ij^ra^a^ti it Ih < i c’ ol il RamaraiiU, where 
Mu author Sandhyakara ISandi guts an .ircount of himself and hi*i f innl\ 
hi f itlu i Ihijapiti liMci ilXiihuKitu a stil>urb uf Pauiulr iv ii ddhan i an 1 
w ‘ Sandhivigrahika, oi a'^ wt shouhl s ly ton ign minister to King 
katnajala Mu hero ot the j <h m which wa wntlin hmiuir tn u igi of 
M idanapali the. second srjn of ki » apfi i u it t) ir ^ t SiOn frf> n him 

In lIic Kavipr IS isti llu aulluu du I !•- ^athei \ K ii i\ruain N^oaii 

1 pi< --^lon 1 ( 1 1 1 !' n S 1 1 t 1 1 ( ' ' ‘ 

(it tK ti t( rpu tatic n IS p< rh ij h ihl (i 1 

^ p< ( till o It ' f ll < Kai 1 1 ml I IS tl it il I I K t w M * u i li I o lid 

nu.ining Kt ul mi one w v i (odUm ii bu t i m du oj tk 

Ran a> an i c pic whiK l> wl il might lu b lucl k u- p ins n 

otvtvb r<au in ii oUmi way the I I'^li v ol 1 H&nM[dli Ilci i 
s< \ I r \1 otl M pit sol simiMi ^ > f? (u /ft n m ki it lU i itn t , Ml 

1). < lain ^ugge-«l d t i c ly n <i iru t t ull iit\ ih 1 th nutludi^ 

i omj ( sit M n in. } 1 u t b( ( 1 ( luj U y c c’ in c* i laii t \ n ( i c i t f i 1 

ntcipolation mcie dilhcult 

I he po^ Hi is wiittc n in 1 M ( nit i p it ct. i pii \i g in all lok i 

) verges ol two hm “ ( v h lx suk s iht, i Mol ao slr)k is it tt 1 

-ind the iiianuscii| 1 copy wbiili h bt < n belt M r^ntuns \ 
fimimcntary on tin fu‘‘tcinlo a d tl t f*” t 3 '‘> \ m t s (t t nd wliul i'- 

*nv)n\tnous but vylnch, fiom intcriid tMdcici vo \ i[jp lo be th woik 
o{ Sandhyakaia, the lutlioi d llu po m hin-ilf \s tlu u'sulr ol its j)CCuliar 
xcmposilion thin ut\cr\ ft u p iss in I ^ poi m v\hich t an bi nk pu teci 

with confidence without the help n! a comn m ta \ ” ’ t » i the pari, for 

which i cc>ininentary exists tlu le arc pi ''age-' Me liKaningof which owing 
to corruption ol the text or lor other reasons, is f ir from clear In the 
j resent state of our knowledge tlu Kamacaiita must be described as a 
most tantalising document smcr, while it should, and, in its original farm, 
u any rate, probahlv did, contain a store of valuable information with regard 
to in interesting and dramatic period of Bengal History, owing to its great 
obscurity, the amount of bistoni a! evidence w'hich it furrtisbes, is really 
meagre 

Further light is thrown on the history of this period by other documents— . 
the Manahali grant of King Madanapala, the Sirnath inscription of Kumar 
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De^i, and the Kamauli grant of King Vaid^adt-va of Karnrup to Lach ol which 
I i^hall have occasion to refer. 

Vigrahap&la III was sucxee^^ied, on hn fiealii ii may be placed about 
Ihr ' Hvl of .ru lull Century A 13. by his eldrsi son M.dii[iala If, It is said 
that this king gov( rned un\Nis(‘Iy, and iinpiisoiu cl his )oiingei brothers, 
Surapida and Rainapa’a It has bet-n ineutiom d, ii- my last pap< », ilial th* ii 
father, Vigrahapala HI, had two wive^ 0]\* . n * ■ d V.iuvan.isri, w.i'^ a 
daughter of l\arna Kalarmi(»f Cedi, tht^ nlhci w.is .i Ka-Idr^ikuta princes.^, 
and the m'^ihor Kainapala. Kal Sal.i'b Nagf ndi.Uiath !5a-^u sugg(-*st> that 
SurapSla and Ramapala were step biotheis ol Mahipal. II. u'-l ■' w- il elaiaiai.ts 
to the throne. F^erhaps, they’ \vt*»e sc^ns ■ i ?) ■ . i .;a tjiu'cn, — 

Surapala th* . .ppear: bM:-; . , . , wi'Mtita — while 


W.-diipflla'.'^ i 

\]i' i V \\A^ Ii:-. 

lvalue iii i{ . 

" . ^ .i - , » i-ii 1 

i Ml ..ftn, \\t lind 


1 1 m' 1 Wit!. 1 

b< l\ai\ ;.i 1 1.‘' 

•\iu- ’• d I. : 

" 1 1 hi ! h 

•U\do] ll" ! 

- 1 i i c i , ] ) i \ y . 1 


An : tin 

1 on., c ^ . h -n • ‘1 lh«s 

lining i' pi 

' . n by bbe S;i 

l:«‘b \ .1^00 v'h ill ifil h 1 v 

’ . al'iicli 1 

jUSl HlH',^0.1 

d'V. i:.,],., 

- U., ..I »id:. 

I’.iuW t 

it ' uuMiciur. ^ .tin! 

influ lit ’'A 

' ‘ / 1 1 .< « 

.1 Bcngrd. and 

^pi ( a-!l\’ III ^ 

at 'int bt'i if.isc lln* boat.- 

plyi: i-i. (i. 

' n uiieioijs livor^, lalo’s, aur 

1 oil ♦ mn;I.. v\ ; 

1 o . ; in i ant! in.i n; .- ■! 


b) them, ai.d th' y thu- r(jntroI'r'l ont* ol ih^ (hi. I n^'an' (d n ;>n.‘-.port. It 
.'.t.ited. but 1 know net on whal authoiiiy, tl d th* (oriti. ' . 1' tin* royal fhn'l 
I I boats was < nlrustf'd to lh< m by ihr P?»la King'- ‘ ^ time, tla 

» ailiwg of fb.aiman was leprclK nsiMt a'o'O) dn i ‘ ’ ol the, 

Buddhist rciigjon, wliich h'rbade th t.ikuig (./! lif« \r, !<;im In a 1/Ui!dhn-.I 

v,'or!^' entitled \ liK vU n. o idlii wiitO.. one lataLuiia j.’ob.sMy uruh-i 

one of tlu oT'div. i'iila kings, a copy <;•; vsliich w.; i j -.'"in Nepal by 
Mali&mahopa^lhy ay a Haraprasad SSstri, tin ndo Lii ’ t • ’Kaivartla", 

who kill ll.^h. e ^ not be admitted to ihi LUiddljnl .. o., Viiile.'-? they gi\c* up 
their calling, it i> surinise<l that ilus iido wa^^ iiui » r fnres d by the eailim 

•f'alas. hut llie law i\'r > of Buddhism, due to tin* iiifluf :n <'f Alisa an<Iotle.»* 
pv(‘acliers, in the uign ol NSyapala, led t( oppr^-sion i o, ' . vat ttas, who 
fell bitterly lln injustice of excluding tlnun trom whal had bt'comr the stat» 
religion, because they lived by catching hsh, while [ ' •'■ph ' J othcT castes 

were allowed ii .!i wi.tumt interference. 

It is likely enougo that the low sorin) rstinnn if.:, in which the lisbing 
caste is held in some parts of India, and, notably, in fx*ngal, where lish is a 
general articTie of diet* may be due to a prejudice again. >t tie ;;, which arose 
in be compared with the \t iy prejudice 

against butchers in Europe, \vhere everyone eats meat, ;\nd animals of 
different kind'^ an^ iTilled by many people for sport. 

Taking advantage of the dissensions in the f^sla family, the Kaiyarttas 
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rose under their chief, Divya or Divokka, and, in their rebellion, probably, 
lec l ived support from a portioii of the ni n-buddhist population, and especially 
from the w^orshippers of Si\a, whose practice of animal sacrifice was opposed 
to the strict Buddliist ordinaiu es. MahipSla, who. the Rflmacarita tells us, 
did not follow the advice of his wise ministers, collected a large force, and 
marched against the rebels, but was defeated. According to the F^Jimacarita, 
as interpreted by Malianiahopadhyaya flaraprasad Sftstri, Mahipfila was 
killed in the battle, but it seems that there is a local tradition according to 
\\hi( h, after his dt fea!. he n tired irom the woild, and f)ecan>e a religious 
ascetic, and devotee of Siva Kai Saheb Nagendranatli l^>asii holds that 
Mahipala was eventually put to death by R&mapala T his story receives 
^ome doubtful support trom a jjassage in the graiU of King Madanapala foiino 
at Manahaii in Dinajpm. 

As to the course of t v< nts lollowing on Mahipala‘s dideat by tiu' 
Kaivarttas, there is some obscurity, but, <ividently they secured for a tinn 
uiulisputed control of the N'artmdri country. The Ram.icarita not only 
mentions Bhima, son of Di^okha'*’ \oiinger brother, Utidokn, as luvving ruled 
liiere, but contains a panegyric of his prowess in war, liberality, and other 
kingl> virtues. Memories of the brief period of Kaivartta rule seem to survive- 
in the names of ancient embankments in different parts of Xorthern Bengal — 

“ Dibor JangSV “ Rhimer Daing,” “ Bliimer Jangal.” 'Fhe remains ol a 
(i)ke bearing the last of these names are said to be traceable from Serajgan] 
as far north as the neighbourhood of Dhubri, and a local tradition points lo 
lour contiguous villages named Solagsdi, Kharapfl, Sfildaha. and Hatia, about 
six miles north of Mahastlisn in Bogra district, which contain numerous 
tanks, and heaps ol bricks, piobably the remains of ancient buildings, 
occupying the site of Bhirna’s capital. In one of these villages, Sfildaha, a 
lolly pile of bricks, sui rounded on all four sides by a ditch, i.^ called locally 
the house of Bhima Rdja, and, to the northw'est of this is a large tank called 
Hhimasagar. Not far oft is a \ illage called Rudaipur, perhaps after- Rudoka, 
Bhima’s father. The Ramacarita mentions a fort or city (Damara) built by 
Bhima. 

On the overthrow of Mahipala Jl. RamapSla and Surapala recovered their 
liberty, and the latter appears to have succeeded in establishing himself as 
luler of some part of the ancient Pftla Kingdom. T his is not stated in the 
Ramacarita, but the Manahali grant, quoted above, mentions Surapala as 
successor of Mahipala II, and there are in the Indian Museum t\vo^inscriJ>tions 
recording the consecration of images of Buddha at Uddandapuri, the modern 
Bihar, by a monk named Purnadasa, which are dated in the second year of 
the reign ot Surapala. Nothing is known as to the extent of Surapaia’s 
dominions, or the duration of his reign. Kai Saheb Nagendranith Baau 
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ii^ggosts that, after the overthrow of Mnhipala, Divokka mav have reigned in 
Mithila, Bhima in Varendri, Surapfila in Magadha. and Ramapfila in Rada, 
but this' appears to be mere matt<'r of supposition ()n<‘ conjecture is that 
Surapala lost his life in fighting against the Kaivarttas, another that RamapSla 
Ijilled him to get him out of the way. .Recording to the Ramacarita, Rarnapala, 
when driven out of !iis country ot Varendri, set to work to organize a 
combination of allies and feudatories for purpose of recovering his 

forefal tier's kingdom. In this fmterprist^, he seems to hav(' received material 
assistance from his Rashtralcuta mother’s r(dativ<^s — her brother, Mathana or 
Mahana, and his son, Kalimira I)e\a. who had th(‘ title of Mah?lmandalika, 
and Sivarsja-Deva, entitled Mahapratlhara, who was ih(‘ son of another 
brother of the tpieen, named Suvarna Deva We find m» ntion of Mahana in 
an inscription <liscovered at Sarnftth, which records th(‘ establishment of a 
Buddhist Vihara by <jue<‘n Kuinara Devi, wife of the Gahadaval.i King 
Trovindachandra 

The fiahailaval'C*, it should lu-i< (> * oi miioned, w«*re a dynaslv. wlio 
sucreed(Nl in t'stablishing their aatliendtv over a part ol upper India at tie* 
<*nd of the iith century A . 13 finally supplanting the PratihSiras I hav<' 
vtaiod in mv third paper that th<' Pratihara king of Kanauj, RajvapJila, in 
the year luiS A D , when attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, retired to l-iSri, 
abandoning Kanauj, which was s.icks'd by the Muhammadan invaders. In 
tlu’ followinj/ year, Rajyapala was dedeated and slain by Vidyadhara. heir- 
apparent to ilio Chandola king, Ganda. 'Fhat was tiie end of the Fratiharai; 
a', an important pow(T, but the dynasty appears to have survived, some lime 
longer, as j^etty local rulers, with headquarters at BSiri or Kanauj. About 
the vear logo A,D., a chief of th«' Gahadaval.i or (laharwar clan, named 
Chandraleva, look posse-^sion of Kanauj, and I'Stablished himself rs an 
independent ruler, exercising sway over the countrigs of Benan*s and 
Ajodbya, and, perhaps, over the Delhi territory also. His grand^^on, 
Govind»chandra, as 1 i- ^■C('ords show, had a long reign, covering the years 
1 1 ig anti 1154 A.D., .ind was married to at le.a.si three wives besides Kumara 
Devi, Her inscription, here mentioned, sets forth that Mahana, King of 
Anga, in the Gauda country, defeated in war Devarakshita, who is clescrlbetl 
as the full moon expanding the lotuses of the Chhikkora family ”, and as 
lord of Pithi, who surpassed Gajapati in splendour, also as being descended 
from Vallabbaraja, lord of Pithika It is also stated that Mahana sustained 
the §lory of Rftmapiila, by his victory over Devarak.shita, to whom he gave 
his da^ighter, tankard Devi, in marriage, — no doubt after peace had been 
made. Of this marriage Kumaradevi was an issue, and she, as already 
mentioned, married Govinda Chandra, son of Madanap&la, and grandson of 
Cbatidrft Deva of the GAhadavSla dynasty. 
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A kulakam of four slokas in the second canto of the R&macarita gives 
us, in a brief and condensed foim, a list of the feudato^ie^ and allies, who 
supported Rfimapala, and the allusions are explained in the commentary. 
In the first of these slokas, tlic^ first name tliat we find is that of Guna. 
The commentary on this sloka mentions, in succession, the ruler of 
Mu-gadii'i and Pilhi named Bhiiuayasa, w hu defe ll .. a: a j Kanyakubja, 
aiid \'iragun:i, lion of tin* lorests o! Kota, and lord of a southern throne 
In an allusion to this passage, contained in his article on Queen Kumara 
Devi'^ in<-( ri))tion. publislud in (he ninth \olumc of the Eplgraphia Indira. 
Dr. Sten Konow ;i|)pareiit!y tak< Hhiinaya.'^a atul G"’ :i. Viraguna. as 

(lifTrrenl names of the ^ame person, but oth(‘r niilhorities tak^• th< m as 
!el< tv a /iflereiu chiefs. Rai Saheb Nagendranath Rasu suggests 

liire M:e naim* Knta ma\ r-otue tcTiiloiy now included in tin 

Orissa "fril'Ulan s'aUr, ai.c’ p'lM'- oiil tliCi, »■ '\ ' -I*A11'. r. (he roiiuiiN 

of Kotch '-h meplioned ieiUiing of Sarkfir ']')'■ p. rrmi I'.lai} 

on <inol lier .'-'loka im nli-jus tha< Mahana.«*n ln.> l.nuiej- i lej»h.anl, 1-li; 
Manikja, deflated Desaial ^hila. , I*, whean it rcltis as King (/ Sindlui. ami 
lord of Pithi and c'f Magadba 'lln-. supported, as \\c‘ 1 j..vc* se»*io by 
Kcimfira Devi’^' it .‘^criptioii. About the situation oi Pilh.i theic- hasbeen 
much ’^j)erul ation , Dr Sten KoiU'W sUggesN that Pitbi rjja\ be ide ntical 
with Pilhapmam, a ^trongbold in the Vc'r.gi country, belwo'Ui the lower 
courses (‘f tilt' Krishna and (joda\aii mvoi*.-., which l>eceme, lan'r lui, in llu' 
i2lh Century A.D., (be bea diiuni ters cd c\ bratu h (>l .: . I astern (.'lialuk\ r'. 
dyruist) . Mr, Vc nkay^a has suggested that X’iraguna of tin* R&macarita mav' bt 
llu^ same as \hra Clioda, who, in ihi latter pari of the iilh centmy A.D.^ 
ruled the ngi countrj as Xheero) under his father King Kulottiinga 
Chcdod'wa, or Choladeva. Dr. St<'n Kora w suggests that Devarakshita 
ma\ have been a geneial utuic! the X’icero; of Vengi. Gnjrp' ti was an 
(^pilbel applied to .some of (be Kasttin (langa Kings of Kalinga, to whom f 
reterred in mv last paper. A '1 s.im! book calk d Kalingattu Param de.'^- 
cribe'^ an expcnlilnui und lutaken by Kulottiinga against Anantavarman 
Chodaganga of the Eastern Ganga dynast), and it is surmised that the 
reference to De varaksliita, in Kumgra Devi's inscription, as surpassing 
(iajapati in splendour, may have a connection wdth that war. 

It may seeni, aV first sight, strange that chiefs of a territory so far south 
as Vengi should be engaged in hostilities with K3lnyakubja and with a chief 
of Anga, the country corresponding with the present districts of south 
Bhagalpur aivd south Munghir, and that one of them should have married a 
daughter of the Anga chief, and given his own daughter in marriage to a 
Gahadavsla prince ; while the association of the titles, * Lorri of Magadha ' and 
‘ Lord of Pithi' in two places in the commentary of the Rftinacarita, sTtems to 
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poiyt to Pithx having been situated somewhere in tlic neighbourhood o 
Magadhs^ or South Bihfir. On the other hancl, iheio is independent evidence 
of relations between the Cholas and the ("i 5 lia(l;ival:is, and an incomplete 
teahadavala inscription has been found at a plae(‘ called (jangaikondachola|)u- 
rarp, coming immediately «afte! a rec'ord of Kulottunc,a of A D i iio-ri. It 
possible that the nortliern expedition of Rajeiitlra Cl)'*Ia, which took pi.!- :l> 

w'c have seen, between, the } ears 1 020 and (!'J4 A.D., opened up relation*; 
between the Cholas and some of the ( liicfs ot Xorfheni India. VW have seen 
that Rajendra Chola look (lie title of (jangalkoml.t to omnieniorate that 
expedition. As to tlu^ situation of the counLi y t alk'd Sindhu in one place in 
the commentary on the Kfiinacarita, we iio ^ lue. (‘\e« pr that \v(' In;L^^ 1 

suppose, infer that it u ;e sfjrttewln.u ne.ii Pitlii h.'vidi D vaiakshita and 
r>hiina)asfi, or Viragiina, wa^e rulers of T’illd in re-sion, and the prc.bahilil \' 

, I in^ to \)C tiial tli(‘y ra’ue in tlu*^ or«h.'i 

Next in thr of U udatories ainl illt • ^o a - Ja/i ‘^ue’ .i, ehi.-l of 

Dandabluikti, and vitlorious over Karnak'.‘-.:ii I. • ! . id t.f (Itk.ila 
in niv third p.’!” ky .udabhuku, in ih*- h ’/u 'I'an*] > 1 .;i( t j. is nvaitioiu'd in t!i. 

1 irumalk'.i in*icnj)tion of Rajenda Cl da b prohihly repro^ejil^, stun ■ [i.ut 
ol Orissa, or the- modern distric't of Midnafi'u .eid in,»v hav^* int liulr ’ rh.* 
*-it{ of the present towai of Dalton d'hen wi' ha\e V'il:rama, Kin^ d 
Devagrama, which is washed by th*- wa'a*^ \’a!avalal)fii. '^hi^ |)lac'e i* 

identihed by Rii Saheb Nagt'nflranalh Ikisn v\i!h .i pi. ire id tin; same n.ir u 
about mile.< to the east of Ranryhai ie. t!',e \ alia did.'iei, wln^rt' -onn- 
ruins o( a fort, and other remains, ait‘ found, aivi '-oine forr miles to tin* *‘ast 
of which tliere is ,L\iilage called ^''ikra^>plll d'hr nanu* V5k4\rdlal>hi. the 
Rai Saheb suggests, may hav»' le e:, given to ih.e tr.ict of rounlry <arounil 
Devagrama, which is encircled by the riv« ;s Phagirathi and Ichainati, but 
this is no mure than conjecture The name (u * ur-. nUo in ijie lUnivanrsvar.. 
inscription, as mention (.d in rny fifth f>ap('r. 

* The "next name in Oie text i> Sura. whud. ilie comau'nUr) ;ip[)LMo. 
explain as referring to two chiefs. The l.akshmisiir j, who is descril-cf* 

as the Madhusudana of a second Maiidara. nnd lord of all tin* iuirst 
feudatorie.s. In mythology Mandara. is tlie name i».' a famous and sacred 
mountain, while Vishnu is called Madhusudana because, arcordihg to the 
legend, he :dew iliC demon Madhu. • 

Babu Rakhal Das Bannarji w'ould connect the Mandara of the Ramacarila 
commentary* wRh a hill bearing that name in Bhagalpur district, but Rai 
Saheb NagendranSth Basu, with greater probability, it seems to roe, bolds 
Lakshmisura to have been one of the line of Sura chiefs, who ruled in 
•southern Rida, and places him third in succession from Ranasura ol the 
Thumallal inscription, mentioned in my third paper. MandSra he identifies 
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wiih Madfln, the name of a ^aikar in Southern Bengal, according to 
Ain-I-Akhai , with tin* locality known as Rhilargad, aboui to the 

^vc^^. of JahjiiifiLfid io Hughli ili.->trict, where many arjciml ruins are found, 
and near which is a village calh*'! Lakshmikunda. which may have bec'iv 
named after I Su::i. The oilier Sura chief mentioned is Surapflla oi 

Kujabaii, a name which the Rai Salu h identifies with a large village narner; 
Kujbdi or Kuhdi in the SantSli Parganas. suggesttj that SiiruhS, the name 
of a >n)al! hill near this villagr, nuiy he a corruption of “ Surapala.*' 

Then we find, in t!ie text, “Sikiiaia”, and, in the commentary, Rudra 
Sikhara of 'I allakainpa. Sikliarabhum, the Rai Saha h l< ns, is the name of 
a tract of V . in Maidohum district, where a dynasty of chiefs, known 
as lht‘ Sikharas, ruled formerly, having their '* capital, at one time, at the 
place now called Telkupi. — no doubt, the ancient lallakampa This dynasty 
IS now represented by tin P.icliel family, who take tlndr name from Panchkut 
another former ca})ital of the dynasty The genealogy (d the family entitifid 
"Panchknt Rii jhangshamaho ” contains the name of Kmlra Sikhara, and givc'^ 
1098 A. Ij . • the date of his acccssion. 

The next in i:.e i’ xi is Bhaskara, which the eommimiai \ ^ Apiain.*. 

as referring to Mayagala Sinlia, ruler of Ucchala. This appe^ars to hav(‘ been 
the name of part of what is now the Hirbhum district. Mahalpur, or Molpur 
the name of a village near Suri on the Mayurakshi river, may be a corruption 
of Mayagalpur, and tradition points to Rajnagar, close by, as the former 
residence of Bhaskara Singh. The. name Ucchala is, perhaps, preserved in 
that of njj-gana jrin-Cjjiiiv&i- , , 

Pratapa, the next name, is explained in tiiC commentary Ab referring to 
PratSpa Sinha of Dhekkara, supposed to l>o the same* as Dhekura on tiu 
Ajay liver, near Katwa, in Buidwan district, 'fradition has it that Laosena, 
mentioned in my.‘!econd paper, recovered Ids ancestral domain of Senbhuin 
from Ichai Gho?h ol Dhekura, who had ursurped it. Tlierc is a village in 
this locality called PratUppur. 

The name Arjjuna, in the next verse, is explained as referring to two 
chiefs — Narasingharijuna, mandaladhipati of Kayangala, and Chandirjjuna 
of SankatagrBrna. It has been suggested that Kayangala may be a territory 
mentioned by the ( hinese traveller, Yuan Chwang, the name of which he 
gives, in chiuese as Ka-Chu-Wen-Ki-Lo, and that the name may be connected 
with that of paragana Kankjol, which lies in the modern districts^ of Purniya, 
Malda, and the Santftl Parganas, but all this is matter of conjecture. Sankata 
has not bee'in identihed. 

The next name is Vijaya, chief of Nidr*bala. The,Rai Saheb says that 
this name occurs, in the form Nidrlli, in genealogies of the Varendra brahmans, 
and that traces are found in old zemindari records bf a village of tlie name, 
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lynce \Vash»^d away by ihc Padma, which lay to the south of the ancient 
villa 42 :<* of Bijaynagar, in Ra'i&l S.hi district eight milcb south cast of Godfigadi, 
and nnie miles wt'st oi Kfimpur-Boaliya. lie suggests that X'ijaya, chief of 
Nidrabali, may have been none other than Vijaya Srna, the first King of the 
Sena dynasty, ^vho extf luled his po\\f r widt'ly in B^mgal and tin father of 
Ballala Sena 

The worfl m<i, which follows, is explained in the commentary -is 

rcfeirlng to “D\ ora])a\ arddham”, ruler of Kausambi. “Dvor'ijta'’ here i-', 
perhaps, a corruption i'fu name Kausamhi may hr prr s<-T\fd i-> »hat of the 
inode;rn pargana KiisuMiba, in Kajshahi (lisLrict. where n mains of anci» nt 
buildings have been fimml. 

Lastly, w'e find Soma, luler of Padnxanva, which has not been identified 
With legaid to the (iuni, oi X'irnguna. Sura, and \ uKldhana, which 

occur in the c.l)0\e h-J, it siuiuld bc^ inentiouc <1 that, in the Oeop&ta insc np' 
tion, tn wdiich 1 shall ha\e to reh'r**"! itei c)n tin re is a dramatic pa.ssag(‘ 
containing a ‘■nppc'''ed conveisation of captive prim es kt pL in ronfincmcMit 
by \ ja)a S* na, ll let* ot whom me called X^ira, Sura, anil \'arddhana, 
respectivcK I'hcse may ha>^e h<‘( n c hief‘- mentiom d in the Kamar.cut.i .\- 
supporters of Ramapala, who w'eic^ afterwards i onque red by \'ijaya Sena. 

'rhere i^ mention of .i preliminai) ex|K'ditit)n or reconnaisance led by 
Ramapala's cousin. Sivaifija, in the course of wdiich he app(‘ars to have 
collected information about tin* state of affairs in X’arendri, and conciliated 
tlie population by gifts to temples and brahmans. Later on, the main army, 
commanded by Ramapfila in person, who was accompanied by his son 
Rljapaia, as well as oy Kahnura Deva and Sivaraja, crossed the Ganges on 
a bridge of boats, and fought a battle with the Kaivarttas, in which tlu.t? 
leader, Bhima, mounted on an elephant, was taki'n prisoner He is said to 
have been placecl in charge of one Vittapflia, and treated kindly. Ramapfila 
succeeded in capturing thc^ Kaivartta fortress (Damarn), which lie destroyed], 
but thewKaivartta ar* w ^allied again, under Rhima’s friend, Hari, and another 
great battle was fought, in which Hari was killed, and the Kaivaitta were 
finally defeated. Bhima also appears to have been killed, or to have 
committed suicide. Tin- result of this struggh gave Rftmapala possession of 
the Varendia country. It should be mentioned that the evidence of this 
conquest of Varendri by Ramapftla fion the Kaivarttas does not rest on the 
R&macarita alone, but is corroborated by the Manahfili grant of Madanapftia 
and by tbe grant/ found at Kamauli, near Benares, of Vaidyadeva, the 
niinii^(er of t^amapiln -s successor, Kumfirapala, who became rtjler of Kamrup.* 

Not far from the place in Bogra, already referred to, whicTi is known to 
tradition as the* site of Bhima^s capital, is a village called KJcliaka, lying 
astride of the great bank named ** Bhima's jRngal ”, and the story gfjes that 
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the bodies «f many people were burnt there along with that of the mythicaj 
chieftain, from whom the village takes its name. Rai Saheb Nagendranflth 
Hasu suggests that the bodies of Rhima and his followers, killed when fighting 
against Ramapala, may have been cremated here. He also tells us that, 
after RamapSla’s final victor), many ol the relations, dependants, and vassals 
of the defeated Kaivartta King took r( fnge in the jungles Kftmrup, and 
what is now Kuch Riliar, and that am(»ng ti e Rajbangsbis (d those regions, 
the tradition of the (error inspired by Ramapfila still survives. Ht‘ is 
confused, in local legend, with ParasurSma, and the origin of tales of the 
latter’s prowess, which ar(‘ current in the \illag<.:s oi Bogia, Rangpur, and 
Kiu:h Rihar, may be traced to stories about Rfin aptsla. Not fai fiom the 
traditiona I site of Bhima's capital, already desetibe d, is a village called 
Ih'uipur, possibly after Bhima’s friend and ally Hari 

Having thus reconquered \’ar( iidi i. Kamapala cstabli^'Iied I’.n • an w 
( apital, called after him Ramavati or Ramapina, and l.ogr part uf iIk 

third l anto of th.c Raivararita isdtvolrd 1 (m1u‘ dtiscri};! icuj oi its giuries 
In the absem c of a coninu ntarv , ihc description cannc-l he* intti- 

pretf d with certainty. \\’e lea/n, h(*\\ever, that the city wa^ huilt near tiu* 
conHuence of the* Ganges and tlu^ Kaialoya, and that, witi: ihc, Iiclp of 
lieutcMiants named Sangsadeva. Caride'-vara, lord of Srihetu, and Kshemes- 
vara, Ramapala erected a lofty staliu- of Siva, statues of Skanda or 
Kartikeja, the god of war, and \'ina\aka or Ganesa, and a lofty temph* tc. 
the eleven Ruchas, “ equal to tlit palace of the Cedi." also that he cr-tablislu d 
i u"nv spcrccl images and eminent biahtnans ^wiih their disciples, as well as 
the great \'ihara of Jagaddala. and within it images of Lokesha (Avalokites- 
vara) and Mahatlaia dedicating them to Asapala Deva, Thus did Rfimapflla 
rc'.nciliate llu aohcuiit.'' of diftc r( rt st c ts. N( ar Pfin'.a\ e.ti was a place of 
pilgiimage nauM Apurnablia\ a, and we are (old l! : ^ t] city contained 
many gardens and great tanks, and market places, in which was exposed 
merchandise coming from \arioU'^ quartets of (he earth. As to the site of 
Ramavati or Rsmapura there is doubt ’Karato)a is the ancient name of 
the Tista river— the greatest of the streams flowing down from the Himalayas 
through Northern Bengal— which reaches the plains a little to the east of 
Darjiling. The Tista now discharges into the Brahmaputra near Chilmari 
in Rangpur district;^ but less than 150 years ago, as we know, it discharged 
into the Ganges. In view of the many changes in the courses of the Tista 
and the Ganges, the statement that Ramavati lay near the confluence of tfiose 
‘ rivers affords no sure indication of its site. It was at one time*^ supposed to 
be identical vTith the Ramauti, which is mentioned in some editions of the 
Dharmmamangala as a place of importance in Gauda, and with a fiscal 
division of the same name, mentioned in the Ain-I-Akbar, supposed to be 
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leprest nit-d now by a villaj^e called Amriti or Amrauti in Malda district. 
But Rai Saljcb Nagcndranatb holds, with greater probability, that 

Ff2Lmft\ati/ like the more ancient Fundravarddhana, was situated in that area 
north (^’f the ])res(::nt town (d Rogra, traversed bv the feeble stream now 
called the Kaiatoya, \vht re so many remains of antiejuilv are femnd. In this 
region. lliei>- is a tiact about light mihs in length called Iri Bengali 

Rama|ini ;n Kanthfil", till latelv coviied will bui now 

partly . h' .'-e.’. hv Santhal cullivatois, which contains inany and small 

tanks, and iiunimerable remains ot bni'k and stone buildings Neaily in the 
^ < nlri !»( this irael .an .i.< 1 o! 76^ highns, known as inauza Ranipur, 
jontaining ruin.", \\hi(!i m iv b<' thf)sr of Rsmapala'^ palace, and a 

great lanh kio'wn as tin Run asag.o Fo thi' north and south of thi- Liart 

are indii at iop'-. of aljuniioni'd beds ol gie^it river^. whr'> one^* may havf‘ 

flowed ' • j\aTMto\a and ih'-‘ U:\\\ :in*l i ;r< at iren 'h. u fosse, which 

may hav-' '..".dcd tli ' n \ uo lin- In th» same region are found what 

.-re bell' ' ' 'I i)V ‘^onv- to hi* ol other tviundations of Rftniapala. 

A'.cordine, 1 i Io'mI ti'idition, the tcii'iple eri cb*d by him to Skrinda sloml 
lormeriy the pre^-oit Nillag** of (iokuk'i, on the bank of the KaraU-ea, 
bill the << and i." si!(- wcm' w, ideal b\ tlu* rivei. At Mahasthan 

a nm '.I 'tiie ol the >un'g<ul h.i" been found, pi rhap.^ apperfVining to one oj 
KamJipal ds .s’liii-lenif)!' ", with the niateriab. of w hicli a mosque has been 
built (jii llie spot. .\l)o ti three miK > io the west ol Mahasthan is a village 
called Chakiampin, whei - thei: Stupa, and to the east of it h very large 

lank uovv km.vvn ^-s KI.etar Idlg'nl may ha'.i* bc< n n-»mc'i after Khelrapski, 
while ollvr tanks in ik. neiglibo u rliood, named Helfir Dighi and Sangsfii 

Oiglu nia\ comirn n. -rU Ram: | .'daks scivaiits, the l ord of Siihetu, and 

S.nngsadeva. Some iwo miles distani Jrv>m Chakrampui there are ruins ol 
a temple Cl a village i ailed Ajakpur. possibly after Ajaikapada, one of the 
eleven Kudras, to wliom. as ihr Rair.acarita t*'ll.s us, a temple was eri'cted 
by Ra 'uapaia. Not ta' t'ff, t];c village ot Bihar i> sii|>pos>-*d to mark the site 
of the l^gaihlala Vilis . < slab]ivdic(i by liim. ' To the north ot this is another 
village ‘ alh'd Bhft.su iSih 5 r, ( onUiining a lofty Stupa, supposed to be the 
place where, in the seventh rentui) A.D.. the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chw'ang 
saw^ a great Vihara, named by him Fo-Shi 4 \>. 

About these identifications the»x* is, naturally, room for doubt, but the 
whole of this part of Bogra district is full of remain.s of buildings and ancient 
tanks, and it may very well, like the Malda district or tlie country round 
DelM) cotTtain siti;^ of several cities founded in siucossi. on by sovereigns 
of different dfynasties, from the Pundravarddhana of the seventh century 
onwards. 

The region Seems to have been specially as* ociated with the worship 
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of Skanda or Kartikeya, the wa^god, and it is described at length in the 
part of the Skanda Parana called Karatoya Mahatmya, or Glory of the 
Karatoya/’ where it is said to have been adorned and beautified by 
Parasuram 1. This may refer to the restoration of old and erection <&f new 
temples and other monuments by Ramapala, whom, as already mentioned, 
local tradition has confounded with ParasurSma. The Manahjli grant of 
King Madanapala purports to have been issued from RSlmSivati. The 
Ramacarita contains some rather obscure references to further conquests by 
RSmapfila after he had est:iblisl»ed himself in Varenefri There is a verse 
which says that a c ertain not(‘ntate piopitiated him with gifts of 

elephants, chariots, and ai mour Varman) accorilin^ to rinulh<‘r interprela 
lion ('astern king had the title of \’arma. Klscwheia^ it s nd that 
Kamapala roiujuered L'lkala and restored that country to liu‘ Xagavamsi 
dynast}, and that Kainiup was conqneied by a clncf named Ma\ana on bis 
behalf. 

in his later years, he ;ippeais to have left th<‘ management of his king- 
dom to his eldest son. Rajyapfiia, and he is said to enclrd his lifi* [>} 

diowning liimself in flic (janges on healing of the death of his uncle and 
h(*nefactor, iNlatliana. According to the Tfdbctan anihor, rar5nstha. 
r.amapSla reigned for 46 years, and this corroboi aled by an in.scnption on 
an image of the Bodhisatt\a, Padmapani, recording its dedication in the 
42nd year of Kamapala’s reign. Other recoraP arr an inscription on an 
image of Tara, now in the Indian Museum, recording its d(‘(lication in liu' 

: econd, and a mani:script copy of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, dated 
in the lifteenth year of the rv-ign. One of his chief ministtn-s was Bodhideva. 
son of Yogadeva, who ,s< rved in the .same capacity under X'igrahapala III 
and father of Vaidyadeva, the great minister of Rftmajiala's -^on .ind succes- 
sor, Kumarapfila. 

RSLinapSla’s (ddest son, Rajyapala, seems to have pred(*( cased him, and 
X.3 was succeeded by his secemd son, Kumarapflla. This succession is briefly 
referred to in tin' Rftmacarita, !>ut the chief autliority for Kumarapala’s reign 
IS the important copper-plate giant of \'rtidyadeva, dis( en'ored in liu* villagt‘ 
of Kamauli near Benares in iHg2 1 his Vaidyadeva, as already rm'ntioned, 
was son of Bodhide\a, inniister to Ramapala, and grandson of Y ogadeva, 
who filled the same post under Vigialiap&la 111 , and it is interesting to find 
the office of rninistci under the Pala Rings hereditary in a family at this 
period, as the Badal pillar inscription shows it to have been, in the Misra 
family, some three centuries before. Vaidyadeva’s family would seem to 
have been ousted from office during the brief and troublfed reigns of 
Mahipftla II &nd his successor, Surapfila, as they are liot mentioned in the 
Kamauli grant, ft is there stated that the name of V»idyadeva\<^ mother 
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was Pratapa Devi, and that she war. a lady of great beauty, as well as moral 
excellence. Th ere is an allusion to a naval victory gained by him to the 
South of Bengal, after which, it is said, he was deputed by Kumarap^la to 
punish ♦one Timgyadeva, the rulei of an eastern country, who had become 
disaffected, and whose territory was promised to the minister as his reward. 

* The grant is dated from a plac e railed Hansakonchi and records the gift to a 
Varendra brahman named Somanatha of land in t:.e grama of Vadamandara 
Visaya of Vada, Kamarupa Mandala, Pragjyotisha Bhukli. From this it may 
he inferred tli^t Tirngya’s country was some part of what is now Assam, 
.cul that, atltM defeat nv; nricl ."Xjicuiing ‘‘im. \ aie.yadf^va that ''ountry 

in his j)lacc. as a feudatory cldef, und'M* tlu f^ala King, How tin* gra?v, 
found its wav to Benarc' vvt^ do not know, but il is likely tint the grant(*f' 
oi some oi hi‘- d< .^c/oKi:'.ni‘- , mas Ijav** :oigr''u'l tlu're ami st pr t'e. Jociinieiu 
among die familv archives 

]\'(4h)ng C'Ke is known ahoui the k n^n ot Kurnarap.ila We learn Irom 
ihe KfimacariM, and also fu-m t ^ATanahali grant, that la* was smcc ended 
by hi.' infant -on (lOf'Ski 111, who appear.- »o havt reigned .i very diort liu',. 
imi io liavr nu-t his deii)» at lie. liand ot ,in enemy. 


7''\t 'WSt Jn’i' /r.j, 


r. J. MONAHAN. 


; Tc h' 



Com0)>onbence of Qflltc^atb 
(Bl>toar^0 — HI. 

{^Continued. ^ 

Edited uy Li -Coj.. Sh^ Richakd Carnac Temple. Bart c » . c.le 

I.K'riEK CXXI. 

Edmund Eugdeti to Et chard Ldwauis 
(O.C. 3830.) 

lOlIi \nLMist 1673, 

iMr l\icliaid F^dwardb 
Respected fr»*ind 

the lu aifK-- (ios.se and jainnood (i) I have sent yoin Lace [j) 1 ] 

I [jcfce containing (3) which stands you in 6^ rup hn which credit my 
account I pray ; hear from Ijallasore the Longhontn ariived saU*, (.j‘» hut no 
sliipps arrived the 3d currant 

[ ?I send I a parcel! of China Ware to dispoM* ! ?uf 1 1 yc>u ean \ di^pos<' 
amongst )our IMogull fieinds [ illegible ] in which 3uu’lr doc nu*‘ a rurtesic. 
so ha^'e sent tlicm now’ in a basket, One disli each soil, iliai ii have 
encouragement fiom you, shall trouble you with what (|uan{iU' ) 011 desire, so 
pir.V by Tnsl oppei (unity advise me their prizes \ of 1 clisp j osal and | oblidge. 
him tliat 

Your assured friend lo sei\e \'uu 
EDMD. Bl’GDl'.N 


Rapt*] is very ileare yet. 

Sent you in a Basket 

Painted Plates . ... S | .as. ] 

White plate ... Ji 

do. littc painted . ... . . 4 

le.''.ser sort . .. ... l 

bowIrJS ... ‘ 7 

Cup ... ... ... I 


I 12 

f Endorsed j 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In [ Cassumbazar J 

\ Gosse IS probably for Ghosh, a common Ben^li Hindu name. Jamnood is probably the 
writer‘*,s error for JVfammood (Mahmud), the name of a Musalman 'bearer.' 

J. See Letler*CXIX. 

J. *CoT«ds' {cemadu^ cubit, ell) appears to be meant. 

4 See Letter CXIX. 
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Letter CXXII, 

Edmund Bugden to Richard Edwards. 

(O.C. 3839 ) 

Hugly 25th August 73. 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Yours of the 20th currant received by Mr. Litllr toii with A Pair of Slippers, 
for which returne you hearty thankcs ; they fit me very well. 

I hope now ere this you have received the 240 lu. due from mee of Mr. 
Vincent, (i) and your Laceing for aCott, (2) for hc'ar by Mr Littleton the boate 
was arrived (I sent it [ ? ] at Molina) (3). At prrsent have not elce to advise. 
With myne and Wifes kinde respects tc you 

I remain 

Voui Vssured friend to command 
KDMD. BUGDFX 

[ r^ndorsed ] 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In f Cassundjazar I 


Lktter CXXHf. 


Edmund Bugden to Kichard fd'Lvards (4^ 

(O.C. 3847.) 

Hughly slh. /bej B>73 

[ Mr Richard ] Edwards 
r Respected fre[ 'tuI ] 

Sir 

f Yours ] of the 3rd august received the 2d of this month [ ] 

glad [ 1 and you'le endeavour it's sale. The ^prizes of each sort 

here is annexed at the bottom of the letter. 

I hav« now desired • Vincent to pav yon [Rs.] 240,(5) and He send him 

such a summe by first oppertunity [ ] is here, and I dare almost 

beel[iev]e is true [ J so [?hop^ you'le ] hold mee excused 

for not enlargeing, but assure your selfe I am 

Your reall freind to command 
EDMD, BUGDEN (6) 


See Letter C^IX. 

а. Indian bedstead. See. Letter XXII. 

4. This tetter is badly damaged and (urt of it )s illegible. 

5. Sc* CXIX, eXXIL 

б , Th* lift of goods which fellows end the endersemimt are illegible. 

:# 12 
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Letter CXXIV. 

Samuel Nervy to Htchard Edwards, 

{ O.C. 3851. ) 

Hundiall,^ 7ber 14. 1673. 

Mr R Edwards 

Respected friend 

I have yours of the I5tb past, and by our boat the string you sent me,(i) 
for which 1 thankc >ou kindly. Pray by this peon, (2) if your podars death has 
not slayne the Smith too, (3) send the Vice and of each the Cor^k., as 1 shall 
heieafter in all things more or lesse to }Ou 

Course Cloth 1 thinke I shall not now want, our remajnes not (ommeing 
in as I expected 1 have Mr Knipes and J Wallers (4) "lothe former 
pray say 1 shall, as he desires, debit him for gr 12a made good to 
Mr EUves, Account Mr Najlor , (5) to the later that if his pepper had come, 
I w'ould haNe sould it as well as I could foi him 


1 am 

Your Assuied friend and seivant to 
my pow'e[r ] 

SA HERVY 

Sick in this plac( ^ 1 Jo t}mes worsr then Decca 
[ Endorsed] 

In Ml Richaid Edw^ards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


* Har]>&l in Pabni.Uistru t about So miles N W of Darea 

1 '• Strings ior baggs for my Slippers Ser I et ter CIV 

2 Messenger See I etter XXX 

3 An allusion ti the death of Raghu, the Company s poddur cashkeeper) at KasimbA/iir For 

\ full dc< ount of tht mi ident and the troubles arising from it, see Dtarifs of Sireymham ed 

rcmpic, I I43-»XS 

4 T m vtord Metters seems to bi omitted For a notice of George Knipe, who arrived in India 

in August 1671, see Letter CXXXVII. John Waller apparently came to Bengal uKhoul 

xhe Company's consent, for in their letter to Hugli of the a3rd December 1674, (he Court made 

4»nuutnes to now he got to India and what were his capabilities The answer appears to have 

been satisfactory, as by a letter of the i8th December 1675, he was '^entertained writegin the^ Bay." 
Bui there is no further mention of him, nor does his name appear tn any list of the Bengal aervants. 
See Letter Book^ i 56 ,q| 86 . 

5 Robert eWs (for whom see Letter 1.) and John Naylor (to be noticed wHli the I a^#ra for 

>675) 
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LETThR CXXV. 

John Smith to Richard Edwards. 

( O .C. 3860. ) 

[Balasrr 27th September 1673] 

[Mr] Richard Edwards 
Esteemed freind 

Yours of date 14th August Received 28th do. Thank you for your 
promis to send my things. Pray excuse me that I did not send you 
Bottles Canary. I find shall now have greater occasion for it my Self then 
expected, the ships not ^riving. [PNonearei come here this yeare, tho' 
Ten Saiie are on [?ihe Coa^t] and are by ord(‘r depart thence loth thi*-' 
month. 1 am sorry 1 cannot Serve you in providcing what \ou ordered; had 
the shipps arived, should Ready ly have done it. 

Mr Hall is arived (i) with 3 more of tht‘ Companys Servants. Th*^' ^ 
Company thisyeat^- \M-itt noeCeneraIl(2) to the Bay, and from I'ort Si. George 
they have omitted to send Coppy of theire letter [illegible]. Weo heare the 
factors in Bangall are * * *?Mr Hei jris(3) is ordered 3d. at the Fort. 

[Oj ma binncj qid mnvv idp inru W ll amuw plonu e'v [ IJmd Imu nw 
cinub ix aq Ziorz pi u\\ kkm clwr Ziw msidp qp, adbp /i plnidzl ydokc. O 
bdttibvv E. K, wflwkpbO: K. nwaidw Xnia Tm|)parm mru inkkinuorzhq coh 
mkp, clwr uipl mrq plor/ or op blmh mudobe qid (4). , 

Suppose long ere now you have Received your Eui [ope] letters with 
you[r] good news (5). I spake to Mr B[ illegible] and j illegible] you saw 
it. It hath bin cracked in the BajPIe] and mended againe, therefore dare 
not medle with it. 

Mrs Clavell departed thi.s Life the joth C_urr<’nt or thereabout (6) 


1. See feller CXV. 

2. General letter 

3. Edward Herrys (llerris ni Harri^i, elcrltd tartor in i6Ci, one of tht* Council at Fori St 
George. See Diaries of Streynshntn Sftistef^ ed. Temple, II. i i8n 

4. This cipher is the same as that employed in Letters LXXXV and t XI, but Smith has msude 
two mistakes. He writes Tmpparm for Tmppmrm (Pattana) and mudobe for mudobw (advise). 

The translation of the above paragraph is -“. r am .Sorry you are out and E L. made third. 

hav had noe words of my going to Deoca ; when goe about it, must go through quick. 
1 suppose W. C. expects J. G. remove from Pattana and accordingly wil act ; when doth aay thing 
itt it shal advise you.'' 

By E. Smith means Edward Littleton who, though junior to Edwards in«^nding by three 
yeaiw, had recently . been ptaoed above him at Kistmbfts&r. W. 0. and J. C. stand Ciar Walter 
Ctavhtl, af the edbpany’s aEatrs In Bengal, and Job Char nock, head of Patna Pactoiy: 

5. wW the news was does not appear. 

^ am Wi^er paveirs first wKe, Prudence. See Letter XXXV U, 
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Pardon my Seldome writeing, it being hard here to get news of a Cossets (») 
goeing. 

1 Rest 

Your Assured [ nV] freind and Servant 
lOHN SMITH 

[Bjallasore Sept. 27th 1673 
1 No endorsement ] 


Leftkr CXXVI. 

George White to Richatd Edwards, 

(O.C. 3862). 

[George White — additional note. 

Since the publication of LettcT XXIV, with which appt^ared a notice of 
(leorge White, further particulars have rorne to light regarding his later 
years, especially in connection with his vovage to India in the interloping 
ship Henry in 1693-95 

From the Bombay Factory Kecordsy pr(‘served at the India Office, it 
appears that White reached .Swally Road in the Henry, commanded by 
Captain Hudson, in January 1694, and immediately set about obtaining 
n cargo, endeavouring to ingratiate himself with the Muhammadan 
Governor of Surat by declaring he was sent out by “gentlemen of quallity 
cmd Eminent Merchants of the Citty of London, and that his Chief Errand'’ 
was “to informe himself of the past actions and present circumstances of 
the Company in order to an effcctuall application of what is amiss,*’ 

Sir John Gayer, the Company’s President at Bombay, did all in his 
power to oppose the intruders. He wrote to the Governor stating that the 
Henry was only- ’licensed to go to Madeira “ and to no other place,” and 
that White’s claim to enquire into the Company’s affairs was “a v^ry high 
piece of arrogance.” In consequence’ of these representations, a portion 
of the Henry s tieasure, Rs. 300,000, was seized by the Mughal officers 
on behalf of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and White set out for Persia to try 
his fortune there. Losing his passage, he sailed down the Malabar Coast 
to K&rwSr, where he arrived on the 25th July. Here he tried to obtain a 
cargo of pepper, but was hindered by Jacob Uphill, the Company’s Agent, 
and so went on to Rfijapur to “Carreene” the ship and “stop her Wake.”* 

In October 1694 the Henry was again in Swally Road and every 
effort was fcade by Gayer to induce the Governor “to put a stop” on her 

and so detain her until the arrival of the Company’s ships from England. 

, — , 

I. Xbid, messengar. Se« Uttws, V, XXX, XXXII, LXVII. 
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White himself, venturing to come to Surat, was seized and confined. He 
promised that if he were set free he would ^‘beg pardon for coming out 
and agree never to return. William Annesley, the Company's President of 
Surat, retorted (on the 6th November) that such a promise was no satis- 
faction for the “ injuries ” he had worked on “the Riglit Honble. Company 
i/i England by his Tongue and Pen, by bringing a Ship and Cargo of Goods 
hither, abusing, disgracing and Discrediting them here as at home, Leaving 
no stone unturned to injure us all, no expedient untryed, tho' never so 
base, false and malicious, and should wee consent after this he should 
escape scot free." 

On the 2nd December White managed to evade his guard and reach 
his own ship in Swally Road, whence he wrote to the Muhammadan 
Governor making out a caSe for himself and calling th(‘ Company's servants 
“ theives and Traitors.” A strict watch was kept on the Henry by the 
Company’s officials, but the general opinion was that she was too unsea- 
worthy to make the voyage to England. 

On the 1st January 1695 the Thomas ani\ed at Bombay from Fingland, 
bringing news of an ** accomodation ” between the Company and the 
“ Proprietors” of the Henry. Tlien ensued much correspondence with 
White, who refused to have his ship surveyed. Sir John Gayer endea- 
voured to persuade liim to transfer what cargo he had obtain(*d to the 

Thomas, but refused, whiTeupon a protest was lodged against him 
for risking the property of his employers. E\entually, the Henry sailed 
for England on the 21st January 1695 in an “ ill condition.” 

The connection of George White with the Ntw Company from 1698 
to 1701 has been already noted [ante, Letter XXIV). The next reference 
to him tfiat has been discovered is in 1702/3. In a list of private letters 

written and received at Bombay at that date is a note of a letter ‘‘ To Mr 

George White. 

Sevfn years later, a Mr George White, Supercargo of the John and 
Elizabeth, who “had been indisposed about 5 or 6 days,” died at Bombay 
on the 14th June, but at present I have no grounds for identifying him 
with the subject of this notice. 

Factory Records, Bombay, vols. lo, 11, 20, 21 ; Bombay Publie 
Proceedings^ Range 341, vol. 3; O.C. 8170.] 

Worthy Freind 

* 1 onely ^end this to acknowledge the Receipt and Returne you thanks 
for your kind letter of 15 Aprill and to assure you that at my Ajivall at Metch-> 
lepatam, •whether 1 am suddenly Intended, I will Use all dilfigent care in 
the Conierne you have Recommended to me, and give you a perfect Account 

"I 

«3 
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by the next conveighance of all Relateing thereto, when I allsoe hope 1 shall 
have tyme more at large to tell you how much I am 

Sir, Your Affectionate Freind and Servant 
GEO : WHITE 

Fort St. George 
Sept. 30. 1673. 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


Letter CXXVII. 

Samuel Nervy to Richard Edwards. 

(O. C. 3863). 

Decca September 30. 1673. 

[Mr] Richard Edwards 
Respected friend 

To yours of the 22d instant, I am sorry for the Dutch nevvs that they here 
Glory in (1) and Vanden hensell (2) told in the Durbar, (3) bui they are a sort 
of puppys that [illegible] you'I fiave a pnrwj Chiefe (4) shortly , the foole lookes 
allready as big as a muddy stinking greasy steer and swells like a bag pipe at 
the thoughts thereof, which in their owne opinions would last longe r then their 
next advices. And now 1 thinke ont. pray send me my \’ice. (5) Herewith 
goe your Armletts , (6) at isr. 8a. youl make the thing soe line, (7) whilst I 
c»n't Persuade pego (8) to stand to it The Divell and alls in Decca waters. 

A Miilmull (g) No. 49, 2r. 8a., a I'angeeb (10) No. 2. 8r. roa., 2 Cossaes, 
(11) 8r. 8a. eacl), of which take your Choice .ind give G(‘orge (12) [thej other 

(1) - Nrw.s of iht* <,{ iho Publish ^(ju.iclron (under Prince Kupr.-it .ind the Coniie 

D' EbtrtV's) by the Duu'h, ii. May 1673, n*uid;not have rr;.ached India at the date of this letter. The 
Dutch factors weit* pri;bably .‘4j)j themselves on the rusult of the l^iile of Sonthwold Bay 

(See Letter XCV) which they claimed as a victor}. 

(2) Perhaps identical with the “ Si^>r Ferwcll \.\ic Dinrier. of Tenipl^', 

i ! 240), who ranked next I0 Heer V'erbur^, Chief of tnc fiutc h in Bengal in 1670. 

(3) The Mugha! Court, Darhar^ at Dacca. 

(4) The new “Chiefe " of the Dutch Factory at Kasimbazar was probably Justiniis Wienz, who 
died there in 1679 and was snccetdecl by Matthews Berckman See/>^rt;'lV^ of Streynsham Master, ed. 
Temple, II. aSyn. 

(5) See Letter CXXIV. 

(6) By “ Armletts” tkc writer means bagiband^ an ornament for the upper arm usually Of metal. 

(7) By thi.s expression Hervy seems to imply “make an excellent bargain.” 

(9) Perhaps for PhagI or Pbagu, the name of a Hindu trader. 

(9) Maintain inuslin. See Letters LX XXI, XClV, XCVL 

(10) Tangiht fine muslin. See Letters XV, XX!, LXXVH 

fll) Khds'ia, fine muslin. See Letter VI. 

(la) George Peacock. Letter LXXXIV. 
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and his fine Kease (i) [illegible]. Besides all Course cloth [is] deare here. 
Ill* pick out some shortly for you of all Sorts, for 1 have about 200 pecces by 
me. 

Your Assured loving friend to serve you 
SA. HERVY 


[P.S. illegible] 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar. 


Leitrr CXXVIll. 

George i eacock to Richard Edwards. 

(O.c. 3895)- 

Hugly the i4lh November [1673!. 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Esteemed Friend 

I am hartily sorrv that 1 could not answer yours off the 10 July and 
the other of tho 20th August, having been long very sicke, soe that was 
forst through eakiK.'ssc to keep my bed for a long time : but 1 thanke Cod 
1 am now prely ue-ll ’<'Covered, and it was about 7 da\ [s“| since that 1 have 
ventured abroad. 

The 240 rups. have paid to I\Ir Bugdon(2) sevcrall month- since, which* 
hope you have rcreivert long hefon* this, hkwise take notis of the lA nip. 
for cleaning them you have C'r. (3) The Collobotly (4) have received, v\hich 
)'0u advise will not off with you 

Coper, Tinn and Toothnague 15) I have upwards of 2000 nips, but 
shall not send any soe far abioad as to Siddullapoore (6) to sell forTinne, 
when as I can sell here for ready mony at Iru. lesse then you mention its 
worth at th^t place for tinne, T’hercfoj' shall not trouble you with any unless- 
it will bare a better Price. 

The 2 pairc slipers by the former ha\c received, and 2 paire more of 
Mr Littleton, (7) but have not any lelt, therefore desire that you would send 

(1) Kersey. See Letter C XX 

(2) ^See L^ter CXn. 

( 3 ) Credited See Letter CXll. 

<4) KMhaitun, See Letter CXIf. 

(5) Tuignafa^ spelter. See Letters C, CVII. 

(6) Se* adi^’ llapur, tn Ren^^pur District, Ben^eli 

(7) S*? Letter CXII, 
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me some more. I alsoe have sent you 6 paire shoes and 7 paire slipers 
which youll receive of Mr Marshal^ (i)but if you should want more, write 
before hand, being as mutch trouble logcttthcm as you have att Cassumbuzar, 
which is all at present from 

Your assured Loveing Friend to serve you 
GEO . PEACOCKE 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


Lettpr CXXIX. 

John Smith to Richard Edwards 
(O C 3927) 

Huglv Garden Jaru) 13th 1673/4 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Freind 

Its now Long since 1 Ik aid from you [and] hope ere long in Cassam- 
burar to enquire of )ou the leason In the interfimj this is lo acquaint you 
that 1 ha\( bought of Mi Bugden a Patarra(2) of )our Opluum for 300 Ru[pces 
and] shall at our me[?ectingj accompt with you for it I havfe had] small 
i^nVour[agcmenl] healherto to trade out of Bengali, yet doe ad[?venture 
^once] more, and have sent this Ophium with other [?goods]. 

Mr Mohun {3) hath Lost half of what I sent h[im] and will not delivet 
the other half without a discharge for the whole, soe that 1 feart I shall have 
8000 Rupees ly dead till his, or both our arivalls in England Herrs now 
not much goods to her had and Little trade stiring of any sort , what is, the 
Dutch keep to them selves, it being their harvest now 

I refer other things to our meeting and nowe [?rest] 

Your Reall Freind [to serve] you 
JOHN [SMITH] 

Pray get made for mee a good Rapier Belt wraught 

Id. J SMITH 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar. 


I. For ]oAin Marshall see Letter XXXIL 

2 Hind pUar^ Skr. patrat a vessel, jar, pot. 

3 Richard Mokun, Chief at Masulipatam 
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Letter CXXX. 

Thomas Pace to Richard Edwards. 
(O. C. 3935 ). 


BallaFore January ai : i^>73/4 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Freind 

Your letter by the Guala(i) I received, and this being the first direct 
conveyance, I layd hold of it to Assure you that I Am Really Affected with 
your melancholly, And Could only, On the Account of Sympathy with you 
(did not my temper incline me to it), be Sv* too. My distemper, Although 
it has f ? finished] its more Open and Vyolent Assaults, even to the hazarding 
of my Life, yet will it not h^ave of Chmclestinely [to dijsturb my Fase and 
Ouiet, I Enjoying At this time Strength of body, but with the Continuance 
of niy Looseness. 

! Could not, as 1 would have wished, Come to hugly, yet having hcie 
got so much the mastery Of my illness, I hope in time the tot»dl Victory. 

The quarter Cask of Arack Mr Clavell took, he has since Credited me 
tor, But I hope you have Received Another by Mr Nayler(2) with the Advice 
of its Content. I would desire you Suddenly (if possible) to Returne the 
Cask, by Reason i[t] was borrowed. 

[ 0 ]f the thing*-, you provided for me at fUigly I have received Bart of 
the Sugar to the Amount of about 30 Ser, but [no] Barly.(3) Sugar 1 have 
Got Another [? bajle, [s]o I shall not need Any this year. Early, if very 
good, I would desire i or 2 rups. worth, and Also \ A Gorge of Lungees,(4) 
t fine, i course, not Silk, for whose procury you may Engage Some One 
at Hugly, I having no One to trouble there About it, As Also 3 or 4 breeches 
strings aTid 2 or 3 larg'^r for A Gowrse ; As Also Enough of that red Sort of 
Curtaine Stuffe with A streit Stripe not Crost,(5) to make A pair of Curteins 
What of these Are procurable, I desire by the first Opportunity. 

I wish the times were so that there might be An Occasion of A more 
brisk Correspondence. 1 Cannot therefore blame Any neglect of yours in 
writing, Since there are not reasons for it Sufficient ‘to Induce any one. 
• 

I. jGfoild, palanquin-bearer. 

2 John Naylor. See Letter XCIV. 

3. See fetter XCJIl. 

4 A score of loincloths. 

5, By •* Croat *’ Pace means checked stuff with the lines forming squares. 

»4 
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However, I [sh]oul[d b]e Exceeding glad to Heare now and then of ycrur 
welfare, and you shall be [s]ure not to have Any failure from 

Your Really Obliged freind 
THO: PACE 

Pray Remember me to Mr Knipe. 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassamhazar. 


LKiTKR CXXXI. 

John Bill ing^ley to Richard Edwards. 

(O. C 3936). 

Rallasore the 28th January 16/3/4. 

[Mr Richard] l^^dwards 
[Esteenie]d Friend 

T make bould to Ijouhlr )ou with a line or tno, desiicing3ou to advice 
inee hov. you doc, and how squairi s goe with } ou.( i ) I doubt they arc not very 
pleasing to you becaust* oi \ our long silence, noi Indeed nether of us ha*- 
any icason to bee cc-nteiited to b( ^oe long in th» I ountrey and ■'till t(# 
bee keept under every fa\oured of the gieat oiiess. Fra\ God send better 
tiirie> tli.it we Mu'i}' I r.nlentt (-in s[el]fc.‘- in *)f r.n! fiiencK in old 

England. 

I inu.st dcsiie yuu to due me the favuur as to acquaint inee whether cc 
noe \ oil gai\»* any incaiy to my wenches wlnn you w » re here, for I have* 
bin a looser <;f a gieai d- aa , and finding that one of in\ sla\es has laid oui 
Several! Rupees, and wlun slu: w'as exammined, she said that you gaive 
it to her. Is all at pi esc id. >>ut desiie you to advise me assoone as you can. 

Soe witli mine and iny wif»s J'erxite presented to you, soe remaine 

\ our assured Loving Friend to Serve you 
JOHN BILLINGSLLV 

[Endorsed] 

'I'o Mr Richard Fid wards 

Merchant In Cassumbuzar 

I. Thii pr«xcssion, now obsolete; was common in the t7th century, meaninnf how thin|^ fo." 
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LETTER CXXXll. 
yohn Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3937). 


Hugly February 13th. 1673/4. 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Good Freind 

Yours by Mr Reade 1 received Sunday night, and since have Received 
he Che.^t and two dollars. For your can\ thank you Am soiry I could not 
joe [to] Cassambazar as intended, nor your occa.sions permitt of your 
"oming to Hugly. Beleive Mr Clavell and I shall be gone fo Ballasore before 
our Relume from the SpaM’, (i) but hope our Stay will not bee Long 

Pray Remember by next to stnd shakespeere. 1 shall ad noe more, save 
ender of my Kind Respects, and t»v^ell you that I assuredly am 


[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant l[n| Cra.-^sumbuzarj 


Your Reall freind to Serve you 
JOHN SMITH 


LETIKK CXXXllI. 

\(hvnfrf htlchayd hduards. 

(O.C. y) 4 \) 

Hugly Fel')ry. 25th 167? 4 

jMrJ Richard Edwards 

[PHonoured and| esteemevl friend 

Last night received yours of the 19th Current with* the booke, [and’ if 4 
had [Prertjainely knowne had bin* in your hands, it might have rcin iined 

[?so], but 1 was affrayd it was lost, being Mr Clavels. only lent me f 

My w[ife gives you many thanks for your endeavours about the pfillegible] (2) 
and doubts not but if it bee to bee done, you will effect it ; and if wee can 
serve you, assure* your Selfe all readiness. 

1. jrhe as we learn from the endorsement of Letter C XXXVI wa.s “Bucklesore/' i e., 

Bakreswar in Birbhum District, about 30 miles from Kasimbfizar, where there is a group of hot 
aulphur “springs. The allusions in the text and in Letter CXXXVII, are especially 

Interesting as they are the only known references to this health resort of the English in Bengal 
in the 17th century. • 

2, The illegible passage probably refers to the piece of stvif! ordered by Mrs Reade In Letter 
XC. 
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I doe intend to send you a quart of powder Per first boate and [?wi»bl 
you good sport with it. 

With both our kind respects to you and to all our friends with you, 

I remaine 

Your friend and Servant 

ED : READE. 

[On reverse] 

not a covet (i) of gold and Silver lace to bee had in Hugly ; 
if procureable, you shoud not faile of it. 

[Endorsed] 

[To M]r Richard Edwards 

Merchant [in] Cassumbuzar 


Letter CXXXIV. 

John Smith to Richard Edwards. 

(O.C. 3942.) 

Hugly Feb . 28th 1673/74 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected freind 

Yours 4 current , 1 received by Mr Reade, but to this day have noi 
scene that you promi.sed should follow in tlnce or four days. Suppose you 
approve of my takeing your Ophium. Pray make hast with belt, (2) I haveing 
now bought [a] hor.'ie, and all 10(3) him and my self is Ready save that. 

I formerly advised you, wee are suddenly gocing to Ballasore, where 
to my power }ou shall find me 

Your Assured treind Readyly and Really to serve you 
JOHN SMITH 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant l[n Cassambuzar.] 

(I) In modem Bnuflishj ** Net a yard." 

(a) For Smith's purchase of Edwards’* opium and hi* order for a ^ Ropier Bolt,'* see Letter 
CXXIX. 

(3> Everything for. 
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Le i TER CXXXV. 

Samuel Hervy to Richard Edwards. 

(O.C. 3943) 

In Dec[ca, 8 March 1673I4. 

[Mr Ri] chard Edwards 
Respected friend 

1 am with yours of the [ ] and i8th pa^^t, with the latter I received 

)our Enamell, which I will endeavour to dispose of the best I can, though a 
good part of what I had afore, when I expected payment, was Returnd me 
[agjaine (a thing not unusuall here) I have my Agents of all soits and yet I 
have not bin able to sell either swords, scarletL(f or searge but once in 4 
dayes buz7es(2) a fellow’ and g[ivje& me hopes 

I intend you some cloth and a Duputta.(3) I am sorry the Sanke(4) lyes 
by sor do[c]s Mr Clavells of 2 genres here, but the Dutch brought the Divell 
and all. 

Thanks fo[r] your news which will alhva\es be w’ellcome, and likewise 
your Vice attempts, (5) wherewith I have the luck at last to be furnished here. 
I am going in 3 or 4 dayes to Hundiall (6) 

Youi Assured Reall friend 
SA. HERVY 

[According to] Vour letter 1 enquired for a Duputta , [there are] soe 
many sorts I know not [which yo]u m[ea]ne Pray be playn and [say 
whet] her it be for the little one [ . ] describe their use to me, [since 

Dujputta and Chuddur(7) differ [though of] same thickness and thinness 

[Endorsed] 

[To] Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant in Casimbazar 

March 8. 


(i) Broadcloth. See Letters CIV, CVlI. 

(a) Busies, occupies. 

(3) Hind, dopniia^ a piece of cloth of two breadths (double«width) a sheet 
(4j Sank^, conch-sheU. See Letters CII, CVII and CXVIIJ 

(j) Bndeavouss to obteia a vice* See Letter CXXIV 

HaHyll. See Letter CXXIV. ^ 

(7) Per®,, (kddar (Hind, chadar), a sheet. The difference between chadorr and doputta appears 
;,to have been thpt the clmdar was of a single breadth and the dopaita of a double breadthi the onp 
not beiikg peoesaartly larger than the otheri both reaching from head to foot. 
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Lettek CXXXVI. 

George Knipe to Richard Edwards. 

(O.C. 3945.) 

[George Knipe belonged to a family, two members of which had already 
been connected with the East India Company in the early part of the 17th 
century. Edward Knipe was a factor at Surat and Ahmadabad from 1630 to 
1634, then joined Courteen^s Association as a merchant and sailed in 
Weddtfirs Expedition to India and China, 1635-39, again took service under 
the E. I. Co , 1642-48, and final!} made a third voyage to India as part owner 
of the Aleppo Merchant in 1655 Richard Knipe was also a servant of the 
E. I. Co , and was employed at Pegu, under the orders of the Council at Fort 
St. George in 1650. 

George Knipt , the subject of this notice, was the son of Edward Knipe 
ot Chelsea, a London Merchant It may be that this Edward Knipe is 
identical with the Company's servant mentioned above and also with thf 
Edw'ard Knipe of Ember Court, Thames Ditton, who died in 1678, but the 
'supposition rests on no solid foundation, and the matter must lx left und( cidcd 
until further research brings mort evidence to light, 

George Knipe was cltcted writer ‘ 4 or the Coast and Ray ” on the jrd 
November 1670, his securities being his father and his unJe, Edwan! Watt',, 
also a London Mei chant He reached India on the 19th August 1671, and 
N-^as emplojed at Fort St. (jtorge for about a year. Then he was sent to 
F^engal, and early in 1673 was stationed at KSsimbazar undei Edwards In 
1676, at the dat^ of Stieynsham Mastei’s visit of inspection to Hengal, Knipe 
was at Hogh and VNas j^ent hj Master to search the Company’s sloops for 
lunaway Dutch seamen whom the Dutch officials accustd the English of 
haibouring At this tini( Knijt ranked 8th “in the Ray, ’ and in October 
1676 he *• seah d new Indentures as a Factor, nominating his father and his 
uncle securities for £2,000. In September 1677 he succeeded Edwards as 
v\arehousekeeper at Kfisimhazar Three months later, on the 27th December, 
he wa^ “intermarried with Mrs Mary Hollingshead by Mr J'homas Collins/^ 
a writer at Kasimba 25 r, “according to the forme sett down(‘ in the Booke of 
Common Prayer.*' 

In 1677 and Knipe spent some time at Rajmali§d supervising the 
coining of the Company*s bullion at the Mughal mint. In August 1678, after 
his return to Kasimbftzar, be w'as taken “very ill of a flux [dysentery] *and 
hereby disabled for his employment at piesent.” On the 5th September, the 
Kasimbazkr Diary records that Mr George Knipe being very ^w^eak and 
Judgeing the number of his dayes to be near accomplyshed, made his last will 
and testament^ In which he made his wife Mrs Mary Knipe, sole Kx^utrixi 
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giving to her 7/16 parts of his estate, and to his Child or Children of which She 
was now bigge 7/16 parts of his estate, and the remains, 2/16 parts of ids 
^statc, to his daughter Rebecca Knipe begotten by a former Venter/' 

On the 6th September 1678, “About 9 of the Clock in the Evening, 
Mr George Knipe departed this life/' On ihtt follov, ing day, “ Towards the 
Evening/' was “interred the Corps of Mr Knipe/’ On the 25th September 
his posthumous son was born, and on the 21st October, Mrs Knipe, “being 
very ill, and not finding any remedy here, thought convenient to repaire to 
Hugly to get Some assistance there, and desired Mr Nailor might accompany 
her, which was granted ; they departed about ^ of the Clocke at night.” Tiie 
change was beneficial, and on the 17th December, Mrs Knipe returned to 
Kflsimbazar “having in a • measure, it^covned her health.” On the 26th 
February 1679 her son was baptised by the Reverend John Evans. Shortly 
after, Mary Knipe paid another visit to Hogll and again returned to 
Kasimbazftr on the 27th July. 

In November 1679 Streynsham Master, now Agent and Cjovernor at foil 
St. George, who was a second time inspecting the Bengal Factories, arrived 
at Kasimbazar. In liis Diary, under date the 4th December, is the following 
entry : “ The Widdow of Mr George Knipe desireing leave to build a Tomb 
over her Husbands corps upon the Banke of the river, it was granted ” The 
latest reference to Mary Knipe is on the 18th December 1679: “The 
widdow Kni[''’ witii her family departed hence [KSsimbazar] this evening in 
order to her repaire to England ; Mrs Naylor went with her to Hugly ; upon* 
their desire John Ellii wa^^ permitted to accompany and convoy them to 
Hugly.” 

See ('ourt Book, vol. 27 ; Sainshur)', Court Miuutoi of the h. /. Co., 
1640-1655; 2200, 2537, 3575 : Factory Records, 11 uftli, vols. 1 and 4, 

Kasimbasar, vol. i ; Diaries of Streynsham Master, cd. Temple ; Travels of 
Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, vols. I and III ; P. C. C. Wills, 5 Reeve.] 


Cassumbuzar 
le loth. March 1673/4. 

Mr Edwards 
Good Friend 

This is oqely ta lett you know that all at home are well, and onely 
wishing -for your comcing home,(f) being very lonely. Mr ^oIe(2) and 

U) To Klsimbaxlr.* 

(2) ilo1|2€rt Cole, the Company'^ chief dyer, who arrived in India in 1673 and was employed at 
XAstmbisir. 
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Richard(i) remember their love to you. Pray present mine to Mr Vincent 
and Mr Naylor, (2) being ail at present from 

Your true affectionate Friend 
GEO KNIPE 

Mr Cole. &ca. presents their Services to Mr to Mr Vincent and 
Mr Naylor. 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant in Burklesore (3). 


Lrjter CXXXVII. ' 

George Knipe fo Richard Edwards. 

(O.c. 3946. 

Cassumbuzar le 12th. March 1673/4. 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected friend 

Your letter is come to hand, wherein am glad to heare you are arrived at 
Bucklesore(4) and sory that your expectations should be so frustrated. I with 
you wish you were at home, where 1 suppose punch w^ould be more acceptable 
then stinking water; but now you have a time to repent for former iniquities. 
1 hope it w'ill doe feats. (5) 

Your keg(6), I have received and have taken out of your Escretore youi 
Sash, (7) which 1 liave herewith sent you. I see you are resolved to cutt of 
)Our hair, which in my mind is a great deal of pitty. 

As to our shee home, 1 write you the 10 Current. The white Shases(8) 
you write for, I have sent to Nehaulchund(9) for, but am afraed shall not have 
them time enough to .send herewith. This is all that of fresh at present from 

Your reall Affectionate friend 
GEO: K[NIPE] 


(1) Richard Moseley, also a dyer in the Company's service, will be noticed later on. 

(2) Matthias Vincent and John Naylor had evidently accompanied Edwards to the '‘Spaw.*’ 
See Letter CXXXJI. * 

(3) Bakreswar. 

(4) See Letter CXXXII. 

(5) Work wonders 
(<S) Of arrack. 

(7) SAosk, turban. See Letter XCVI. 

(8) An error for ** Shashes/' turban^cloths. See the first postcript. 

(9) Nehil Chand, some Hindu merchant. 
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Per next opportunity shall send you Shashes. 

Id. G. K. 

Mr^Cole, &ca. remembers their love to you. 

Your Goos hath gott P2J yong ones. 

Id. G. K. 

[Pray] remember with the rest mv .-.ervices to Mr Vincent and 
Mr Nayler. 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant in Fiucklesore 


Letfer CXXXVIIl. 

Thomas Pace fo Richard Edivards. 

(O.C. 3956). 

Ballasore March 29 : 1674 

Mr Richard Edward.s 
Loveing freind 

My last by Mr Peachee(i) I Suppose you have received, .\lthough I have 
not As yet had any one from you in Ans\vc‘r. This therefore to reintreal 
your procuring and dispe[edingj those things I in my l[etter ?reij\iested] .(2^ 
Only As to the Curtain'll] stuff, [if it] be not yet provided, that the Colour be 
Altogether white. L^ngees (if already be not), (3I you may procure So far of 
George Heron (4) to provide in and dispeed from Hugly, whom had I not 
before writt to you, I should have desired to have vlone it, knowing it might 
have been Some trouble to you, it being not to be done by you without 
A proxy. 

This At present, vvishing you 4 ^^ iiealth and Content, is all , the Packet 
being just making up Caused me to hasten, who Am 

Your reall Affectionate freind 
THO: PACE 

[Endorsed] 

To M[r Ri]chard Edwards 
* M^chant in Cassambazar 


(l) Jeremy Peacbey, irriter, who arrived in India in June 167.1. He will be ftaticed, later on. 

(a) See Letter C\XX. 

tji: ‘‘^Provided” seems to be omitted* 

U) One of the Company's pilots In the River. He will be noticed later on. 

16 
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Letter CXXXIX. 

Samuel Bullivant to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C 3961). 


Singee(i) May 7th. 1674 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected Frcind 

It is now some time since have hid any Letter from vou or sent any to 
you. Being in hopes and expectation of the Returne of my small adventure 
on the Petre boates occationed my silence untill now ; but they being arrived 
some time since and no newes of any thing for inee, occations you the 
trouble of these to desire you to send mee word Per Primo if disposed of or 
yet remaines unsold. 

You may please to Remember in the letter I sent with it(2 I desired you 
to take the Primo markett, if any reasonable profFitt offeid, and send its 
Returne in whit 30U judged most proffittable by the first boates, by reason the 
money I bought the things withall Ixing taken up at inteiest (my owne 
goods, I brought with m e Remaining yet unsold on my hands), so that the 
greatest of mj gaints vidl be eaten up by that, it being now 7 Months since 
I sent it, a long time, and these fellowes here in Pattana, shabby and pooi 
Rouges, shamelessly dun mee for the money, so that had it not been for that, 
I, had long since seen you (having Mr Clavells licence to come downe, and 
indeed being heartily weary of this place \ but now in a Month or 2 more our 
boates with Petre will bee coming downe, and therefore resolve now to stay 
for them, being unwilling to make a Particular charge), my resolutions at 
present being not to Returne in hast to this unfortunate Countrey, God sending 
mee well setled in the worst place in Bengali, I having gained nothing since 
my coming hither save sickness and Vexations, and my troubles are something 
inor[e], by reason am forced to stay here on the account of that ad-ent[ure] 
sent downe. 

Pray favour mee with a line or two Per Primo oportunity. I long to see 
you, untill when, with my due Respects to Mr Vincent, Mr Marshall, 
Mr E. L, etca., freinds with you, Remaine 

Your reall frein d and servant 

Sam : Bullyvant 

(0 Slnghlya. See Lettera XLV, LXXXIII, XCVl. 

(i) The letter alluded to is not exUnt. There »4io communlcetloa from BulHveot among U14 
India Office Records between rath March 1672/3 (See Letter XCV) and 7th May 1674: 
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P,S, Pray tel! Mr E. L., I received both his Letters and wish him much 
joy and happiness of his young daughter, (i) and beg his pardon for not 
writing lo him by this, the Cossid being just going. 

Idem. S. B. 


[pndorsed] 

For Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant in Cassimbuzar 


Letter CXL. 

John Smith to Richard Edwards. 

(O.C. 3964). 

Ballasore May 13th. 1674. 

Mr Richard Edwards 
good freind 

Its a long time since 1 have had a word from you. ! know not whether 
want of time or some itiisunderslanding betwivt us may cause if. In this 
pray bee free with as I should with you in Like case. 

O Lmdw wru aq Uwkkm mkkiatpb mru ma tnikwwuor^^ Xmnplvvn ; ix 
opb bdkkwbL • blmhh mudobw elwr crie aq bwhx (2) 

Pray Remember my belt. (3) With tender of my kind respects, 

I rest 

Your assured friend to serve you 
JOHN SMITH 

[Endorsed] 

To Mr Richard Edwards 

^Merchant in Cassumbu[zar], 


(1) Bullivant is congratulating Edward Littleton on the birth ol his elder daughter, Jane 
Hugliana. Sec the notice of Littleton, Letter LXXXVI I, 

(2) For previous examples of the cipher employed by Sr.iiih, see Letters LXXXV, CXI, 

eXXV. The above sentence reads ^4 have end[ed] my Decca accompts and am proceeding 
farther; of its successe shall advise when know my self.’* This is a veiled reference to Smiths 
attempts to extricate himself from the charges of fraud brought against him while Chief at Dacca. 
See Lefter 11.* ^ 

(3) See Utters CXXIX. CXXXIV. 


[To be ceniinued]. 


of XVIth Cenfttrg.c) 


Tkanslmed rkOM nii< French and annoiaifd by the 
Rev. a. Saui ifue, S. J. 

[Page 612.] Of the Kingdom of Pegu, once very pro:^perous and 
wealthy^ and now reduced to a state of extreme 
leant and misery. 


CHAPTER XXIII. (2) 


'T'HE Kingdom of Pegu whirh ronirs n(‘xt after that of Hengala, str»*tches 
eastwards on the same sea-coast. Some believe it is tht‘ country v\hich 
Holy Wiit calls Opliir, (7) from whicli were brouebt 

Whtther the Kingdom of i i • t'. i 

I'egu fs the cou}itr^ called to King iJavid and his son Solomon gi (Mt ciuantitic s 
opkir in Holy W r t gold, prt ciou‘' stones and a most (*\c(dleiit and 

lare wood (ailed in Holy Writ Th\ine, (4) out of which wctc made tlui railings 


(1) Contimntjon of 21 A/isw /rt^zr> four in B^^ngal in i ^')8 ’ Cl Benifal last & Present, 
\'ol XIV, Part U, April-Jnne 1917, Seoal No. 28, pp 147-1 58 

( 2 ) The npxt chapter of <Iu Jan K v»hi< h fit* ils with Mala i .i i also marked XXIII Similar 
eours otcut aist) in the payinatiou as will be n il< fl bwlow Our tr m'.lition’. aie from du Jarric, 
French edn , Vol I, pp 612-629. 

( 3 ) 3 Reg. o ft ro i P.iral 29 (Not<* ol da yarttr). The reff*ren( es are to thf* Catholu 
Latin Bible. As the mme and the arran)p»mcni of certain hooks d ) not .ilw a}. s coincide with the 
Protestant Version, the corresponding pissiges ot the R V ere in In itt-I 3 «l* '. 9 et 10, (tertius 
liber Reguin capita g et 10 , 2 c., Ill Kings 9 and 10, correspond to I Kinirs 9 and 10 in R V. 
\'erses 26 ^ 2^ of chipter 9, Oou i> ^ ersi m, run as tolljvvs “An I King Solo'Ti in m idc a fleet in 
A longabir, which is Ailath on thf shore ot the Red S’l, in the Und ol Rflo^n Aral Hirani sent his 
ke-vants in the fleit, smlois thit had knowledge of the se^, with the seivanls of Solomon. And 
they came to Ophir, and they brought thence to King Solomon foui hundred and twenty talents of 
gold.’ In Ch.ipter 10, verses ii and 12, wc read “The navy also of Hiram, which brought gold 
from Ophir, brouvjlit from Ophir greit plenty of thyme-trees and precious stones, and the King 
nuade ot the thyine trees the nils of the house of the Lord, and of the king's housoi and citterns 
and harps for singers, there was no such thylne-trees as these brought nor seen to this day." 

1 Paral. 29 (primus liber Paralipomenon caput 29)- R V. I Chronicles 29. It is stated in 
verses 3 and 4 that David gave “of his own proper goods .. ..three thousand talents of goldi 
of the gold of Ophir.’ 

(4) Thyine wood (xulon thuinon lignum thyinum thuja articulata, Desf.) This is probably a 
w'fong rendering of the Hebrew almuggim In a parallel passage, II Paral. IX, to, 11 (R. V, 
Chronicles 9. 10, 11) we find instead of almuggim. According to certain 'commentators, 

the word algum is none other than the Malabar va/g’MM or ea/^iMa which sandal-w&ed 

(Pterocarpus Santalinn, LA. The v being little used at the beginning of Hebrew nounSi valgum 
became plural; algumiitt. The form almug (plur. : almuggim) would be* the result of a 

transposition of letters. Vigouroux, tHctionnaira dt la BibU, Paris, 1912, Vol. V, col. I 4 i 65 . J. 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, VoL 1 , p 
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and balustrades of the temple and of the Royal Palace. Others, I know full 
well, opine that it Ophir] is the Kingdom of Sofl ila, or Manomotapa, of 
which, •with God's help, we shall speak in the 3rd book ; still others think it 
is Peru, because there are plenty of gold mines in those parts. But I deem 
more probable what G.ispar Varrerius (i) says in a book he has written on the 
country of Ophir, in which he proves with many arguments that it is the 
Golden Chersonesiis, or rather all the country which ext<*iids from Pegu to 
Malacca and the Island of Sumatra, which, as we have stabd in the first 
book, was, acrorrling to the opinion of some, formerly connected with the 
mainland. But I will not tarry to discuss tlie point. 1 sh ill simply state 
that this region abounds in gold, precious stones, vm v sweet-sctmtcd and rare 
woods, as sandal and t\'ig1erVVOod, things which it is very dirfh'ult to find 
together [P, 613I in otlu-r places. It has also come to our knowledge, by the 
account of a h^rench Franciscan called Father Bonfer (2), who spent about 
three years tlvTe trying to bring this pimple to thf‘ faiMi !»f th,»t this 

nation, as far a-i Iv' < ould risr(.rlain, derived, its origin from some *xih'd J'nvs, 
who, having been condemned by Solomon to s.-rvo in the gold rninos wliich 
he had in Ophir, ultimately pimpled all th it country. 

Moreover, the Ian<l is very fertile and pro lucee^ plenty of grains and ol!i.*r 
Fertility and >irhn€st. of thr food-stufTs. It is niso watered bv scveral rivers, 
Kinf^dom of Pr/ru. Qf which takes its source in c'l lake called 

Ciamay ; and before reaching th(^ sea it m ikes a circuit of one hundred and 
fifty fi^o] leagues. At certain times and s-'*asons of the vear that river 
overflows its banks like the Nile, wab^ring in llvs w.iy th'‘ neighbouring jilain 
for at least thirty [30] leagues and giving to it rO wonderful fertility. There 

(1) With the books of roferf*nrr> at my disposal, I liave been un ibhi to idf'ntify G^spai V.iiTt-'ius 

(2) P. M.arc.'diino d.i Civezza pives the following arcounl of Father Tlonter. *' In 

Father Pietro Bonfer, a Frenchman and a religious of much learning and s^^ru-tily, atiempti'd to 
convert them [t e., the Pegu He was accomp-aniod by another learned and venerable Father, 

called Pietra Pascasio, who has left us an accoupt of that mission. Father Bonier, who w.is a doctor 
of the famous Paris University, began by applying himself to mastering the !an.^u.i.p‘, history, and 
religion of the country with the hope of succeeding more easily in converting that pr-ople However, 
at the beginning, all his labours were practically fruitless. He then tried to win over one of the 
molt famous Talapoins, thinking that, if he co.ild succeed in drawing him to the faith, he might prove 
of great help to him. That man listened to him willingly and did not conceal his admiration for 
our faith, but in the end, he remained no less attached to his own, and sawno necessity to change 
it. This friendship, however, together with the great virtue which shone in him gained for the 
Father the Generation of all. So much so that the King himself invited him one day to visit a 
pagoda which he was erecting in honour of Buddha. The Father, while praising the material work, 
seised the opportunity to commend to him the Christian religion, but as he coult^not entertain any 
hope, he madi up his mind to leave the country, and having returned to the monastery of Cananor 
he ended there his life, leaving behind him the reputation of a saint — Cf. Sioria LTsiteeriale tUlU 
A^aneescant, LIbro VII, Parte III, p. aoi. 
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are besides many other rivers which abound in fish. Now these water-courses 
as well as the tides afford great facility for traffic and for conveying from one 
place to another whatever commodities one may desire. 

Rut the natives have been ii[) to now very ungrateful for so many benefits 

Imf-icty a»d .vickedneis of "''I’ch they liave received from the liberality of their 
ihe inhabitants. Creator and benefactor. For they not only ascribed 

the honour and worship duo to Him to the Pagodas, or to put it more plainly, 
to the Devils, in the fasluon of the other Pagans and Idolaters, but they were 
addicted to a number of sins, specially of lubricity, perpetrating the most 
villainous and heinous crimes against nature, without the least shame 
or confusif)!! So much s(j that one might apply to that nation what Holy 
Wiit says of the inhabitants of Scnlom, (i) that they ut re very wicked and 
very great siniuTs before Gotl. It is no wonder therefore that th(‘y have been 
chastised in the way we shall relate liererifter. They also held most pernicious 
and dangerous errors which it will be good to m I down here brirdly, that 
Christians may know better what gia at boon they ha\c JOCei\ed from (iod by 
being called to the faith, and that they may thereby be induct'd to help those 
poor benightf d pi ople, at least by praying that He be pleased to open 
their eyes. 

So, those among them \\hv> profess to be more b'arned say that th(Tr 
is an infinite number of worlds which liave succeerleil one another from 
all eternity, and consc’qtu ntly [P, 614J they hold that there is an infinite 
number of gods ; for they believe that to the change of woilds corresponds a 
change of gods. They say that in the present world there must be five gods, 
four of whom arc already dead, (for they do not deem this derogatory to tlic 
divine nature). The last died about two thousand and eighty years ago; so 
tiiat they are CiOw without a god. They expect a new onv after some years, 
and after his death, the pr'*s^ nt world will be destroyed by fire ; then another 
will appear which will in like manner liave its own special gods. 'Fhese are 
the fancies on which they pin their faith. Tliey place men on a Igvel with 
the gods, provided they have been transformed before in all sorts of animals, 
aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial. 

To those who pass from this life to the next, they assign three dwelling- 
places ; they call the first ‘ Naxac ' which is the 

Three places to 'which the . j 1 . ^ 

Peguans believe that the souls place of torments; the second, ' Scuum/ IS Para- 

go after death. which they represent somewhat as the Moha- 

medans; the last of all is named by them ‘ Niban,' which means the privation 

of all bemg, and, to put it in 0!\e word, an annihilation of the body as well as 

of the soul. According to them, the souls are for a time delained in the 

(1) Gen. 13. (Note of du 7 am‘c). -**And the men of Sodom were very wieked, and sinners 
before the fact of the Lordi beyond measure/' Genesis 13. 13. 
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tvio first places and then pass into different bodif\s as many times as is 
required to be thoroughly purified and cleansed of their sins ; in short, until 
they deserve to be placed in the ' Niban/ that is, reduced to nothingness. 
, These and similar beliefs arc entertained by the people with such stubborn- 
ness that they think there is no oth(‘r true doctrine in the world except that 
one, and they hold for certain that it is an abominable crime to lend one’s 
ears to those wIk^ prea. h another law, (‘ven were it sent from he wen, an 1 
still worse is it to believ<* in it and '-mhi-irc it. 'fluis it i-; that tlie d^‘vil i-'> 
wont to surround the d,irkn’‘s-» of his (irror^ wit h such n thick ( loud of absurd 
opinions .and obstinacy tha» ii is imj) issib!-* to ^ ast into it (h. light of truth. 

All that we have ^aid is relii.'-d by ab )ve-menlie-ied Father B>nfei. 


a French Cordelier. w!i ), having gone to tin* Indies 

bather Bonfer^ a Freni h 

I ordklier to Briiit to ciud iKaard of the gH ‘.it ni^.-^s, uaralth, ami resources 

tonvtrt the in}uib:tnnt\ to i r 

the faith. ol the Kinj^Iom ot I egu, is u- w.i ^ i min of i\ > 

nit;an K^arning ami viilue, ami above all full of zeal 
for the conversion .jf souls la >oiv'od to do his h ‘st to helpthil nation and 
enlighten them with th ' light of t .all. 1 1 iving th-.o'tji'ore . -t o iL frim G )a 
for this sole [uirpjso, In* went t > tli** loam of .S.. Thoui is, who'.,* om* ofte n 
finds me. ins to embark [P. 6151 lor PcMj, II • in oh: thci'* me .icipi unian 
of the Vicar of the lown, Fr. \.lp!io>i.>as ('y[)ri 111(2) of our S iriety, and 
made friends wiih liim, a-nl ils > viiu sev r.il • Ivn P)ii.ugaisi, thi'jugU whim 
he was aiiiiii' "d on a trausport icj . i which wis to take that 

rout(‘ , so that, after en« oiintering irniny ^lingers, he came to a purl of Pegu, 
called Cusmi (3) M stayed Llvu'c three ’« e u's first to l-,mrii the language of 
the country and then be able l > [»ia!'ic!i th * f.iith of Jesus Christ to the 
inhabitants of that Kingdom, llavitig iherc'. >r * eamfuby .qiplied himself to 
the study of their language and >1 tneir opiii; th.* be.ttcr to refute them 
and show their absurdity, lu b«*g't[i little by little t > expound certain tenets of 


(0 Ue^pre the Revoliitiu. , rue Franci^^caiis v.xie generally known in France under th^* n^ime of 
Cordeliers. The word i-, an allubion to the cord worn as a (-incture by the disciples of St. Franns 
of Assisi. 

(2) Alonso Cypriano was a Spaniard, not a Portuguese, as hinted by du Jarric. Born in 1482. 
he joined the Society of Jesus in F<oine 1541. Five years later, in spite of his comparatively 
advanced age, he set out lor the Indian Missions. Atcer working one year on the Fishery Coast, he 
was sent to Mylapur, where he died in i35y loa‘>i Iwj letters of his are ^ill extant. One, written 
from San Thorne, on the 3rd Dezember 1549, rdatc-ithe mirtyrdoin of Fr. Antonio Criminale; the 
other, ^¥^itteft in 1557, was addressed to St. Ignatius, the founder and first General of the Jesuits, 
but it never retched its destinition, for the year before the great <*hief had gone to his reward. A 
letter of St. Francis Xivier to Fr. Cyprian his bjen preier/c I in the iioKumeni^ Xawriatui, T. I, 
pp, 745-751. •Cf. Sommervogel, S. J., Bibl. d« la C. d$ Jesus, 63, VIII, 157^ i E. M Riviere, 
S. J., SuppliSment au De Backer-Sommervogel,” and Fasc., No. 146, 160; L, Besse^ S. ]., 
AppendtM hd Catalog. Miss. Mudurensis pro anno igi4t P* 3*— pro anno 1911, p, ai. 

(3} fiMsein 
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the Christian religion, giving them to understand that there was only one God, 
Creator of all things, and explaining to them summarily the chief articles of 
our holy faith. 

However, although these truths were stated and pn^ached by this good 
Father with great fervour and zeal, they were not 

He can effect nothinf: owinf: t • • ^ 

to their wickedness and sfuh- heard and accepted with corresponding eagerness 

bornness. these Pegusians. Some ridiculed them, others 

ilespised them, as if they had been trifles or rather old women’s tales* 

while som«* were greatly offended, deeming this doctrine very peniirioiis and 

dangerous. In short, he found the Iiearts of the inhahitanls so obstinate 

that he was unable to obtain anything from them. All he could do was to 

give spiritual help to the Portuguese, and other ,Euro[)ean Christians, who 

were trading in the said Kingdom, by administering to them the word of God 

and the holy Sacraments. 

As to the Pegusians, he saw on the one hand that he was wasting his 
time by preaching to tluun, and on the other that he often f >und himself in 
great danger of being massacr<?d by them ; lumce, at the recpic'^l of his friends, 
hut moved rsp< riallv by the com, -nan I of Our Lord (who si) s Ih.i:, if anywhere 
they refuse to recv-iv.. tlie preaching of Ids Gosjnd, om‘ mu'.! d;*p irl fiom tlnal 
place and go (o aiollicr, shaking tlie duM off oiv^’s fe-d li)i d t(!sti, tinny of the 
.•^tuijbormun-^s of ihe inhabitants an. I of the misfortune^ tlrd .sliall bef, ill them), 
he resolved to go tluoicc* and return to India. This Im did about the year 
1S57, from the memoirs he left that all the details given above are 

drnwn. 

From that tinv' no onv', as far as w’-' know, went thither fo! the same 
purpose, until the y»vir 1600, as we shall explain in the supplement to tins 
work. Howawer. in 159S, Father Nicholas Pim«mtn. being Visitor (-»[ the 
houses and Colleg -s of the Society [P, 616J of Jesus, wished to try and see 
whether there w'as no mean.'* for some Fathers of the same Society to obtain 
an e,ntran- e into ihat Kingdom and scatter therrein the seed of the holy 
Gospel, th^' more so as the Rev, Father Claude A(juaviva, (i) General of the 

(1) Acqinviva (Claude), GenerdI of the Society of Jesus, b. October 1543 j d. January 

1615. He was the sou of Prince Giovanni Antonio Acquaviva, Duke of Atn, in the Abruzzi, and, at 
the age of twenty-five, when high in favoui at the Papal Court, where ht; was Chamberlain; he 
renounced his brilliant prospects and entered the Society. After being Provinci il both of Naples and 
Rome, he was elected General of the Society, 19th February 1581. During his period of govera- 
ment the Society wa.-^ exposed to many dangers both from within and from without, bijt Acquaviva 
deilt with all the difficulties with such skill, prudence, and success that he is regarc^ed as the greatest 
administrator after St. Ignatius, the Society ever had. He ordered the scheme of Jesuit studies 
' Ratio Studiorum) to be drawn up and gave great impetus to all branches of learning. Under his 
guidance the Society took an iraportiat part in the great Catholic revivit known as the counter 
Reformation While Suarez, Toletus, Maldonatus, Bellarmine, Ripalda and others were devoting 
themselves to theological studies and vindicating the old filth against th^ attacks of the reformers; 
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said Society, had charged him to do so. Being therefore in Cochin in the 

said year, he deputed two Fathers for that mission , 
Father Balthazar Sequeyra (i) and Father John 
Kingdom Acosta. The former set out at once from Cochin 

and went to the town of St Thomas, both to secure there more readily a 
ship, and to join his companion then residing 111 the College of that tov\n. 
But, before starting, he heaid very bad news concerning the miserable and 
calamitous condition of that kingdom, so much so that there was no hope of 
doing there any good And that one iniy know better ih just judgments 
of God, I shall set down here what was written in 1 to the Revc Father 
Gent ral, on the state of that Kingdom one so nourishing and wodth), 
by Father Piriu nta, who ha lit Iron tiu^lu jrtlu p r^on^ who hid been in it 
at the turn both ot it-) piosp^^ritv md >t its adveiaity ind hi 1 s^en with 
thtir own l}(s its rum and destruction II hippin d in Lh iollowing 
manner 

1 ht King >f I’r‘gu (2) the fathoi of the oiu wht) hvefl in 1 5 ^ j 
M.m ,aa < n of tin 'vas boin of the race of Uio Hra ii is a . I 1 . ti- iv is 
rxiin anid n f called Braiiia. He was th mightiest King tint 

ever was m Pegu, foi he subjetUd to his Lmpiie twelve utli r King loms til 
of them luar and close to that of Pegu The (irst wi-. that of Covclan, 
whence the v obtain th< finest rubies and sipphires in the Fist the 2nd, that 


bands < f missjop ismnt ibrjidtipr vh and 'apr id it im ht hcathi n Bl(s,r 1 Rililt 
A^f[uaviv i, t IS own ntphcvv 'liter -ist inishin^ the eoirtol A bii by i nisi ri ip in d the uriliunted 
eoiir which ht displi>ed III the luse ot rt hgion diedimirtv i S il n m 15^ [i LUu I , 
who in h s > ulh had -isWed l j be s>< nt t ^ iht F n^lish vhssv >n i d i t nil i 1 lA I etiun nt I 

that dingerous h< 1 ot Idbo ir Am >n^ tht |i ut w 1 1 1 i'' 1 h i il l i uu 1 t j k p thr 

old fdith burning in the ht ait ol nngltshrm n tht iidim of C ini > jn 'ind SiithwcH 'lh "cntlc 

poet,’ have rem lined famous in the ai n da ot the Ji 11 t In > t- ot th < irt whi h the govtm* 

ment of the who t. Socn ty, in such tr jubi mis limes, must hw entail i, I r C icquaviva foua I <\V 

time to write various a^eeti il wirkjJ which show him no less skillful in directing souls tswii Is 
religious pc rftetion than In r a M^ing temporal affairs Cf Citndic tn //«, V ol I T G Idle 

S J , First Ghristian Mission .j me Great Moguls 

(1) Fr L Btsse S ] m Appendix a i Cttalo^ Mi\s M i iurensi^ pr ^ anm ig 4 rruhinopoly, 
St Josephs Industrial School Press, 1914, gives the nimeof'if'r Balthd^ir Serqu nils, wIid iti 
1604 was stationed with six other Fathers in the College ot M)lapur, where nc was doing the duties 
of preacher and confessor Sommervogel {Bibl d la Comp, de 7 tAi«,lome VII, col ina), mentions 
another name which might perhaps be identified with that of the preacher of San Thom<^ and that 
of the Balthazar Sequeyra of du Jarnr But a difficulty arises from a difference in the Christian 
name (Sommervogel put^ him down as Barth^l^mt Sequeira) and from the change of ^ ' into 
-r’ln^ucfra. i^ccordlng to the Bthl de la Camp, de Jhus, Barth^ldmi Sequeira was at San 
Thomd m 160S, and died at Bangkok tn 1607 On the other hand, as he left for India in the very 
year when PimenU was appointed Visiton It is at least surprising that he should ♦.ave selected s«ch 
an inexperienced missionary to go to Pegu. 

(a) Bureng^Naung or Branginoco. Cf V. C. Scott O’Connor, Mandalay and other cities of the 
pasd in thermo^ Londom Hulchinepn &Co.| 1907, 370, sqg. 
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of Ava, wherein aie many mines of copper, lead, and silver ; the 3rd, that of 
Bacan, in which are found many gold mines; the 4th, that of Tungran, which 
abounds in lead and lac; the 5th, that of Prom, whence is drawn mtich lead 
and lac ; the 6lh that of Jangoma, which abounds in copper, musk, pepper, 
silk cloth, gold and silver. Nearly all these things are also found in other 
Kingdoms whicdi were under tiui King of Pegu. The jtli is that of Lauran, 
in which are .such quantities of benzoin that whole ships can. be lo.aded with 
it; the 8th and qth are the Kingdoms of Triico, whither much mc^rchandise 
is brought from China; the loth and r!ti\ are those of Cablan, which are rich 
in precious stones, and are situated between the Kingdoms of Ava and of 
China; [ p. 617] I) the 1 2th and last of those that were conquered by the 
King of Poi^ii was that of Sion. Tn that war holed \fioo,ooo[dlxccns 
soixanfc mille) (2) fighting men, whom he recruited from among all his 

Richnc'^-! an,i hnoer the Subjects, taking only one out of ten. That King 

ancient Kini,' of Pr;:u. ruled thirty-six years, an 1 during his reign, 

the Kingdom was so wcdl supplied with food-stuffs that, although they 
should have taken from it a hundred shiploads of rici', it would not luivc 
caused any noticeable diminution, or rise in the market. I do not speak of 
the abundance of other goods that were produced in or brought to those 
lands. I shall say only that precious stones wore so i)!entiful that, if one hail 
wished to spend a large sum of moniw in buying as many as he could collect 
within a month only, his sirpply of money would liavc failed him sooner than 
the su[)ply of prcidous stones. That Kingdom, once so thriving, so rich and 

‘ lixtremr misery and cala- SO powerful, is now fallen in sucH great misery and 
mity Diti'W'hirh it has fallen hardly find a single person in 

the whole Kingdom ; and when these things were written, which was in 1599, 
the King of Pegu, son and successor of the one mentioned above, was 
reduced to such straits that only one fortress was left him, to which he had 
retired with no more than seven thousands of his subjects, including women 
and children, and they were in such want and destitution that they were 
compelled to eat human flesh not to die of starvation. Things went so far 
that it was sold at the butchers’ stalls, and — what is more horrible — parents 
killed their own children to feed on their flesh, and the children too, when 
the?y could, did the same in regard to their parents. In short, the stronger 
and more robust aipong them threw themselves on the weaker, and, cutting 
them to pieces, roasted their limbs, to satisfy their hunger. Nay, if they 
met with some wretches having nothing but skin and bones, tjiey would slay 

(!) Wrongly^numbcred 624 in the French edition. 

(2) " He can make in his Campe a million and a halfe of men of warn in theTfield against his 
enemies. ” Frederick, quoted by V. C. Scott O’Cannofi op. cii., p. 378. 3 ix cons soixanto mille 
would give 1,060,000, an unlikely figure. (H. Jffosten, S. 
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them notwithstanding and take their lungs and liver to serve them as food ; 
and, that nothing might bt' lost, they crushed their heads and ate the brains. 
The w©men themselves, unheard-of thing ! losing all sense of humanity and 
mad with untolerable hunger, ran the streets with knives in their hands, killed 
weaker persons and cut them to pieces to feed on their flesh. Tlu' occasion 
bf the ruin and desolation of that Kinordom was the followinir. 

fPt 6l8j After the death of King Rrania, the corujiicror of so many 
kingdoms, the empire passed to his son, fi) who lived 

Occasion of its downfall. i ■ i 

during that great calamity. Two months after 
lie had assumed the govcrnm<mt of that great kingdom, and S(‘ated himself 
on the Royal throne, h'^ came to know that his uncle and vassal, the King of 
Ava, WcH preparing to r-.*volt against him, and th it forty of th ' rnorr' powerful 
Lords of the Kingdom of Pegu, being jiarties to the cons'iirarv, were st'cndly 
lending their h Ip. Th it young King, having dl.^cov<^red all their intrigues, 
gave orders, in spite of Il'U' great siTviccs tliey had rendered to his father 
i.vm in tlu' )nqnr^t of the kingdom of Sion, for the arrest of thosi‘ 

fottv I/>uK. Not sati-fiM with this, he eausoil tlu*lr ^vive-, rliildia^n , 
G,t'at cnii'iiv .f the [J^^rfoits, friends, and kinsmen to be s»‘i/ed, and 

of Pvs'H nnheird’of cruelty h(' had them shut up in a 

forest, whitdi was surroiind-al on all >i(h"s with thorny shrubs and dry wood, 
which he forthwith ordenvl to he set on fire. Thus, those poor people, the 
iiino<'ent as wcdl as the guilty, were- miserably consumed )>y tlie flames ; 
if any one escaped the lire, !i(‘ did not I'scape the sword, for lu' liad placed 
all around many soldiers who had been commanded to seize all those wfio 
should come out of ti.>' forest and rut them in twain without sparing any 
one. The Pegusians, having witnessed such crindty, were mii-'h alienated 

from their King and obeyed him only through 
Disajfettwn of his su je . ('ompulsion and with reluctance. The King had 

occasion to feci it as soon as he went to war against his uncle, the King of 
Ava, for his men did ^ assist him with the same good-will and aftection 
with wfiich they had served his father, but only half-heartedly. As he was 
aware of this, and saw on the other hand that the king of Sion was invading 
his country with a powerful army, he made up his mind to put a speedy 
end to the war. He accordingly offered to fight his uncle in single combat, 
Fights a duel ■with his u»cie on Condition that they would .meet on their war- 
^nd kills him. elephants, and that whosoever should wdn the 

victory •over his rival should also win his kingdom. These conditions 
being agreed upon on either side, they fought desperately, but finally the 
King of .Pegu came out victorious, and having taken the fife of his uncle, 


(1) Nanda Bureng. 
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he likewise took bis kingdom. Nevertheless he did not on this accoimt 
escape the evils threatening him. 

The King of Sion, seeing that the Kings of Pegu and Ava were at W4r» 
took that opportunity to shake off the Pegusiaa’s 

The King of Sion mean- , tt ^ ^ 

while attempts to invade hts yoke. He promptly collected a great and power* 

ful army with which he marched to the frontiej's 
of his [P* 619] Kingdom, to a borough called Satan. Meaivvvhile he spread 
the rumour that he was coming like a loyal and faithful vassal to the rescue 
of his liege-lord, the King of Pegu. When he had corae to witirin three 
leagues from the capital of the whole Kingdom, which after the Indian 
custom is called Pegu, fl) he sent a herald to explain to the inhabitants tliat 
he was coming only to help the King and was^ sending them this message thit 
they might not take alarm. He acted in this way to deceive them cunningly 
and to pounce upon them when they would least expect it . for he well knew 
tl||||in the town there was a goodly garrison and three govc'rnors, vi . , the 
Prince, or the King\s5eldest son, the latter’s Governor or Grand Stf ward, 
and the Superintendent of the Foreigners, all three invested with equal 
powers. The King of Pegu, having heard of tiic arrival ol the King of Sion, 
was so angry that he immediately despatcl|ed ‘One of his Captains or Field- 
Marshals wdth an important part of bis anny,’^ ordering him to get hold of the 
Sionese (SionnoisJ and bring him bound hand and loot. But, when the 
officer wished to carry out the King's orders, he was deserted by his men, 
who, considering the great odds against them, had no hope of carrying the 
undertaking to a happy issue, for the King of Sion had comt^ wdth a mighty 
army. So they withdrew^ to thedr own houses without caiing for the comnunds 
of the King or of tludr captains On hearing tliis, the King of Pegu hastened, 
as was related above, to put an end to the war he was waging with his uncle 
of Ava, and half beside himself, and in a fren/y of pxssion, he immediately 
retraced his steps towards Pegu. When he reached the place, he sent an 
ambassy to the King of Sion, asking him in gentle and gracious terms to 

come and meet him. But the other replied that he 
had come of his own accord and without being re- 
quested to do so, to help him against his enemies ; yet he had been badly 
received by his Captains or Lieutenants, and he could not believe this 
had been done withqut his command. From ail this he understood that his 
Majesty of Pegu was ill-disposed towards him, though on his part he had 
given him no cause of offence. Therefore, he entreated him not tb take it 
amiss if he did not come to pay him his respects, for he had resolved never 
more to appear in his presence ; nevertheless, he would pay the tribute and 

(1) Du Jarrtc in another part of hie work says it rs a custom in India to ffVh to the Capital the 
name of the kingdom. 
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obey his orders in other respects. For the time being, the King of Pegu did 
not say a word in reply to this answer, but two years later, having collected 
[P, 620] an army of nine hundred thousand [900,000] men, he marched on the 
town of Sion to lay siege to it. Meanwhile, the Sionese King \le Sionnois\ 
^entertained him with soft words and kept sending most submissive and 
humble embassies, giving him to understand that he would in a very short 
time deliver the city into his hands. He thus held him in suspense for about 
three months, for he well knew that, if he could gain time till the month of 
March, which in that country is the beginning of winter, when tlie rivers 
overflow their banks, he would defeat his enemy without striking a blow. 
Nor was he disappointed. The King of Pegu, ignorant of the danger of the 
floods, had encamped in an immense plain, so that all the country from the 
town of Sion to the fortress of Meragre was covered with an almost countless 
multitude. Now it generally happens in that country that, in the beginning 

of March, the rivers overflow, after the fashion of 
Inundation of the rivers hkr flood the whole country around for 

that of the Nile in Egypt . 

sixty [60], leagues so that one can neither stay 
where one is nor move backward or forward. This inundation having come 
all of a sudden, the King of Pegu was so taken by surprise that he did not 
know where to turn or what plan to follow. The Sionese, on the otlier hand, 
had prepared a large number of boats and small craft or gondolas, which, 

when he saw that things were taking a favourable 
Great defeat. turn, he filled with soldiers and launched against the 

enemy. The latter, being caught swimming in that vast sea, were slaughtered 
without difficulty or resistance. Many of those poor Pegusiaos perished m 
the water, being earned away by the violence of the current ; many also were 
slain by the sword ; others were made prisoners. In short, out of that vast 
multitude of men, hardly seventy thousand [70,000] escaped and even those 
withdrew to Martavan, having lost their horses, elephants, and baggage. 
This was the first disaster that befell the King of Pegu, but it was not the 
last. In a second ati'^e-ipt, he twice sent his brother, the King of langoma, 
and his own son with a powerful arrrfy against the King of Sion, hut with 
still more disastrous results. Although, in those wars, his men did great 
damage to the enemy by ravaging all the level country, plundering and burn- 
idg whatever came in their way, yet finally they [P* 621J never returned home 
without having lost half of their effectives ; nay, in the last expedition, the son 
of the King was killed by a shot from an arquebuse. 

‘The* King, being ^deeply affected by that loss and mad with rage against 
his enemy, resolved, in order to avenge the death of his son, to take the field 
himself with all the troops he could muster and utterly ruin* the King and 
kingdom of SiOb. With that view, he ordered large supplies of food and 

*9 
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ammunitions to be collected and all the grain he could obtain to be stored in 
his granaries of Martavan, Murmulan, Tava and Tanassarij, which are towns 
in his dominions. When| he had spent three full years in these preparations, 
he determined to lead all the Pegusians to the war. But they, remembering 

the great miseries they had endured in the past, and 
great losscs they had sustained, hated the very 
remembrance of the war, 'so that some went to hide 
in fori sts, others sold themselves as serfs and slaves, an?} many took the 
habit of Talapoyans [Talapoyans\ who are as the Religious among us. The 
King, on seeing this, sent an uncle of his, named Ximibogo, to make a survey 
of his entire kingdom and|search the public records, in which all were inscrib- 
ed, according to their state and condition, ordering him to press into the war 
half of those who were fit to carry arms. Ximibogo, having searched the 
whole kingdom and found that, besides those he had taken under his protec- 
tion and safe keeping, most of those wdio could bear arms had turned Talapo- 
yans or w^ere wandering about like vagabonds, reported everything to tlu 
King, who issued an edict ordering all who had taken the habit of 
Talapoyans in these circumstances, to put it aside and return to then former 
state and condition of life. He similarly ordered his said uncle to force all 
the young men to go to'the war. As to the old men who w^ere unfit, he first 
exiled them to the country of the Bramas ; but, after having thought better of 
it, he bartered and exchanged them for horses, that they might be of some 
use to him in his enterprise. Finally, he ordered all his subjects to be 
branded on the right hand, so that they might be found out, if they should 
flee. The Pegusians, seeing their Talapoyans forcibly stripped of their habit, 

which they held as most sacred, their aged and 
fathers exiled and exchanged for cattle, 
and themselves shamefully branded, [P. 622] were 
full of indignation against their Prince and resolved to throw off the yoke of 
their allegiance. The first to rise were those of Cosmi, who chose a king 

to govern and defend them. But he of Pegu 
immediately sent one of his captains with many 
armed mtm, w^ho plundered and devastated the whole of the level country, 
and having collected all the rice and other grains they could find, they had it 
put on boats and carried to the town of Peg^, together with the finest and 
most precious spoils pf the kingdom, the rest being burnt and reduced to 
ashes. They also brought to the King many prisoners of both sexes, whom, 

according to his cruel and barbarous custom, ‘ be 
ordered to be inclosed in a wood where those poor 
people were burnt and consumed by fire.As for those who had escaped, many 
had hidden themselves in forests, others in the most secret pl&ces they could 


The Cosmiam revolt. 


They are severely punished. 
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find *, but, having no means of supporting thomsi'lves, on account of the 
ruinous condition of the country, they were compelled to come out of their 
hiding-places and surrender themselves to the King’s merry, who, far from 
feeling pky and compassion for them, delivered them to the most excrucia- 
ting tortures. After he had thus ruined the kingdom of Cosmi, he turned his 
fhry against that of Ava, which had been the beginning and cause of all his 
• troubles. He therefore summoned his eldest son, 

whom he had entrusted witli the government of that 
kingdom after he had slain his uncle in a duel, and 
ordered him to bring over all its inhabitants, irrespective of condition, age 
and sex, that he might make them cultivate the fields of Pegu, which was 
already a desert owing to the death or flight of its inhabitants. The Avians 
being thus compelled by the King to leave their country, set. out with great 
reluctance for Pegu. No sooner had they arrived tlv^re than thev fell a prey 
to a contagion called in India pustules, (i) because a number of small blisters 
come out all over the body and cause to the patients such grievous pains 
that they are soon brought to the grave. Tliis disease took such proportions 
among those poor people that a great number of th<‘m died in a short time, 
and some, unable to bear the violence of th(i [lain, destroyed themselves by 
throwing themselves info the river, in which they were drowned. At this 

juncture, some Pegusians with the help [ P. 623] of 
Loss and siege of Murmulan. , 

the Sionese took possession of the fortress of Mur- 
mulan. The King of Pegu, being informed of this, immediately sent troops 
to besiege them, but they defended themselves so bravely that the siege 
lasted for a full year, nor were they driven out of the ciiy ; for the Sionese 
came to their rescue, .and falling unexpectedly on the besiegers rout(^d them 
all, a great number losing th(‘ir lives by drowning, others by being put to the 
sword, while many others were made prisoners. Tliat is how the King of 
Pegu lost that country and h<' of Sion got possessi )n of it. P»ut what vexed 
him more was the loss of the greatest Lords and bravest Captains he had, who, 
.•having been sent to .t siege and fearing that, if they returned without 
having achieved the desired success*, the King would put them to death, 
passed over to the Sionese. The King was highly incensed against those 
Lords, and being unable to take his revenge on them, he vented his rage on 
•their wives and children, parents and kinsmen, whom he caused to perish in the 
accustomed way without letting a single one escape. He .therefore left all 
the country stretching from the town of Pegu to Murmulan and Martavam a 
desert*, desfStute of people both on land and sea* 


(1) But ahe alre not they broke out in pushes and diieases. ' Pimenta, in V. C 

Scott O’Connor, op, cit., 9 . 396 — ^Therc seems to be question of the sma 1 )«pox» 
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Now let us see how he lost the Kingdom of Prom. While the town of 
Murmulan was being besieged, he summoned his 
of%g^lcing^ofprom.^^^^ whom lie had some time before appoint- 

ed Governor of the said kingdom. That* young 
man, thinking that his father had called him to appoint him his successor to 
the Kingdom of Pegu in preference to his elder brother, the Prince of Ava, 
came full of joy, but he was sadly disappointed. For, as soon as he reached 
the court, his father commanded him to go to the siege of Murmulan. The 
son, thus thwarted in his calculations, began to give expression to his anger 
and disappointment, saying that he had not come wdth the equipment needed 
for an affair of such importance, but thought he had been called for something 
else. His father too waxed very angry and ordered him first to pay his res- 
pects to his elder brother, and next to go whither he was sent, tlireatening 
him, in case he did not comply, with the weight of his wrath, and telling him 
among other things to remember the fate of his cousin Ximo Cadul, who for a 
similar offence had, a short time before, been beheaded. On hearing this, 
the young prince did not reply a word, but in the evening he relireil to the 
ships [P. 624] (i) which he had brought with him from Prom, and during the 
night, helped by the tide, he went home with all those in lus suite. When he 
arrived there, he immediately turned against hi^ father and declared war upon 
him. But, before we see how this young man undid himself and lost his 
Kingdom, as usually happens to those who attempt similar ouliMgcs, wc must 
treat of what happened in the Kingdom of Pegu, for from this depends what 
we shall say hereafter. 

The King of Sion, being informed by his spies of the wretched condition 
of Pegu, look up arms again and came to lay siege 
^y^him^of Capital, also called Pegu. He came at 

about the harvest time, and the country people 
hastily carried into the town all the grain and fruit they could gather, while 
the rest was burnt by the King’s order before the arrival of the enemy. So, 
there was the king of Pegu, besieged in his own capital by that King of Sion 
who formerly was his vassal. Such are oftentimes the freaks of fortune in 
this world. There were then in the town and citadel of Pegu one hundred 
and fifty thousand [150,000] men, partly Pegusians, partly Bramains, Canra- 
nese [Canranois'] or Tanguans. There were, besides, some sixtyjPortuguese 
and twenty Turks,* to defend it. They were well supplied with arms and 
specially with artillery : for they had three thousand cannon of partly small, 
partly large calibre. One thousand [1000] were all of cast-iron, and out of 
these one hvndred and fifty [150] bore the arms of Portugal. The siege 


( 1 ) Wrongly numbers 6o3 in the French edition. 
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began on the 23rd of January 1596 and w^is raised on the 25th M iri h in the 

* san)e year. The cause of this prompt retreat was 

A false rumour causes the r, r • c 

siege tv raised. a false rumour : for it was reported to the King of 

Sion as an indubitable fact that the Poruignest* were 
invading his Kingdom with grr*at forces, on the side of ('.imiijva. He 
believed this the more easily as he had heard that the Vicerov IVI itthi is de 
Albuquerque was to send troops to Iht* r' Si ui" of the King of Pegu Afraid 
therefore of losing his king lorn while attemjiting to conquf^r his neighbour's, 
he quickly broke up, and withdrew to his country. 

When the siege was raised, as there wis gr -at dearth of fo xl-stores in 
the town, most of the foreigners, as the Bramiins, T.ingu in a »<l o>hers, 
retired to their country, .so much -*0 thil but v.^ry fi‘^v p^opl- rcm *iiied, 
and even the'^e could live only on tlu- provusi > »s thit were s.-n; f )r fro n the 
kingdom of Tangu [P. 62£j Now, after foreigners !i id lefi ih town, the 
King of Pegu, fearing lobe besieg*Tl .igiin, wr >to to hi n of Tan mi who was 
his vassal, enjoining on him to collect, as soon a-' the harv«-st w is over, all 
the grain lu^ could and have it c arrie-i t<> tin* town of Pt*gii, .mil to come 
himself with all his suhjtcts, leaving liK wife ai liom * with a few soldiers 
to defend the town and citadel. 

Tlie King of Tangu, on receiving that m(‘ssage, replied that he did not 
j think it prop<‘r to leave the town and fort destitute 

IntguitGUs command oj the i » 

Kina 0/ Pegu. of provisions or lo obey his summons will) all his 

tenants, but mat he would send him half of the produce they had collected, 
and that either himself or his son (one of the two remaining at home) woul'd 


join his service with t .ilf his army. This answer, though very reasonable, 
did not please the King of Pegu, so that he charged him a second time to 
comply with his order. The Tanguan gave the same answer as before, and 
this correspondence went on for some time with the same result. 1 he King 
of Pegu, incensed at this refusal, despatched against him a large number of 
soldiers under the co.-miand of four great Lords of liis court, with order 


to bring*the Tanguan willing-nilling^nd all the provisions they could find 
in his kingdom. The King of Tangu, being warned, put himself on the 
, defensive, and having seized the four Lords, had 

His vassal, the king of , , , j i • r ' w j 

Tangu, abandans him. them beheaded and got possession of the ships and 

troops they had brought with them. His next step was lo forbid severely to all 

his subjects to have any dealings whatever with the inhabitants of the town 

of Fegu ir to, send food-stufis or other supplies, threatening with the most 

severe penalties all who should not comply, or should go and take part 

in the defence of that city. Thb caused such a famine and scircity of food 

in the town of ‘Pegu that the inhabitants, having nothing to feed upon, ran 

about the streets at might, and, if they met some one weaker than themselves. 

they would slay him and carry his body into their own house to devour it. 


ao 
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When the King saw this, he ordered a general 

Strang* cruelty . i i. ^ 

muster of all the inhabitants, and discovering that 

it was impossible to feed so many people, he put to death seven thousand 

[7000] Sionese who were there for the defence of the town, ordering that 

the rest should be given a daily ration. There were then not more than ' 

thirty thousand [30,000] persons in the town, countinvT the men, women and 

children At this tf^rrible juncture, there happened [P* 626] a thing which 

gave the king of Pegu some respite. His second son, who was governing 

The fim 0/ the King is kingdom of Prom and had risen against him, 

reconciled With his father. been said, after having been under arms 

during thrre yf'ars, came to better feedings, and repenting of what be had 
done, sent Ambassadors to his father to entreat him to forgive past offences, 
and re-admit him to his favour, promising that, if he forgave him and 
allowed him to come, he would bring him from Prom fifty thousand [50,000] 
men to defend the town of Pegu. On receiving this piece of news, the 
King was overjoyed and showed himself most willing to receive back his 
son ; he sent him not only a full pardon confirmed by Letters Royal but also 
great gifts and presents. But, as the young prince was preparing to go and 
meet his father, an old man who had been his tutor and had persuaded him 
to rebel, fearing lest, if he recovered his father\s favour, all the punishment 
should fall on him, caused him to be poisoned. However, he was soon 

punished for his wickedness ; for, as he wished to 

Ambition punished. i « 1 i r 1 

become King, he w^as opposed by the greatest Lords 
01 the country, who put him to death eight days after he had poisoned his 
master. In a similar way, the other Princes, while fighting among themselves 
for the crowm, were all killed one after another, so that every eighth day 
one of them disappeared from the scene. This civil war caused the loss of 
the fifty thousand [50,000] men w'hom the King wanted to bring to his 
father, and of many others, so that hardly fifty [50] persons able to bear arms 

w^ere left, and these were hound two by two or 

Kingdom of Prom ruined. , , , , , 1 . , 

three by three and brought in boats to the town of 
Pegu. In that w'ay, the Kingdom of Prom remained quite deserted and 
depopulated, to serve as an abode for wild beasts. As to the Pegusians, 
though much reduced by the wars, and the barbarous cruelties of the King, 
they were not yet all dead, for a great number of them had retired to the 
neighbouring Kingdoms. Some 1 20,000 {six vingts mil/e) were said to be 
found in Jangoma, more than twenty thousand [20,000] in Aracan, inore than 
one hundred thousand in Sion and other neighbouring Kingdoms. But let us 
proceed with tHe tale of that ill-fated King’s disasters. 

While the kingdom of Pegu was in that turmoil, the Taiapoyans 
mentioned above, greatly irritated against the King [P* 6Z7] both on ab;cou&t 
of his cruelties and of the disgrace they had suffered at bis hands, persuaded 


Ambition punished. 


Kingdom of Prom ruined. 
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the king of Jangom.i, his brother, to usurp the throne of Pegu. He at 
first excused himself, saying that he was not free to do so, as he had 
promised and sworn to his father, while the latter was still alive, that he 
would never undertake anything against his brother of Pfgu, who on his 
f^ide had promised and sworn the same with regard to the king of Jangoma. 
Bift the Tdlapoyans insisted, saying that he would not break his oath provid- 
ed that, having deposed his brotlier, he raised him on a vahat, / e , a golden 
thronr, and caused him to be worshipped as a God by all tlie pimple. Thu*? 
advised, he finally yielded and ovt'rcame his scruples. They excogitated 
still another reason for which the King of Jangoma \le jancromois] ought to 
be held as the tru<‘ and lawful heir of the kingd.:)m of Pegu, and preferred 
to him who w^as actually in j)o«isessi<3n of it. His father Jiad begotten his 
elder brother when he was .still a private man and before becoming King of 
Pegu, while he had been born during his fatlier’s reign ; besides, his own 
motlier was the daughter of the ancient King of Pegu who was still alive, 
and was called N tichiin, whereas the mother of his brothcT was not of royal 
blood ; hence, they concluded that the Kingdom belonged to him by right. 
It was said that the king of Jangoma had under him no fewer than tliree 

hundred and fifty thousand [350,000] men, nay that 
hy^the^l^xngs hf- could put into the field a million men However, 

Arracan. j made any expedition to 

conqu(.*r Pegu or that he went to besiege his brother, as did the Kings of 
Tangu and Auacan, who, after the Sionese had withdrawn, completed the 
ruin of that miserable King ; for, after having held him beleaguered for some* 
time, they came to ter .is on the following conditions. Tin* King of Pegu 

surrendered to him of Tangu (because he was his 
brother-in-law, having married one of his sisters) 
and confided to him his person, wife and children, his treasu'-es and riches, 
which it is said were very great. For some assert that King Brama, his 
. father, had caused to b- melted in gold three hundred and sixty combalengas 
(which is 4 kind of vessel in the shape of a gourd, round in form and very 
capacious^ each weighing one hundred and eighty [180J pounds, and of 
massive gold. He had so well hidden those vessels that nobody knew where 
.they were, except his Eunuchs. On this account, lest they should betray the 
secret, he put some two hundred [200] of them to death, '^'always heaping 
cruelties upon cruelties. His father had f P. 628] also caused to be melted 
in gold sixty seven [6J] statues of his Idols, which were adorned with an 
infinite number of precious stones and big pearls. But this did not prevent 
him from fajling into the hands of divine justice, who handed fiim over, as 
has been said, to the King of Tangu together with all his treasures. As to 
SpoiU fy ih4 King of Arracan, he gave him five [5] of those 

c/Armemn. statues adorned with very costly jewels, besides 


Surrenders to the King of 
Tangu. 
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five [5] vessels full of precious stones of the first water. He gave him 
moreover one of his daughters in marriage and two of his sons as hostages, 
together with the title of King of Pegu. But, above all, he delivered to him 
the white Elephant, w hich was esteemed the greatest treasure he had. It is 
a very powerful beast and much famed throughout the East. The .«>ame 
respects are paid to it as to the King, and when it goes abroad, it is ct)nduUt- 
cd wi»h great pomp and magnificence. From what has h,appened to five or 
six kinj^s who have had it in their possession up to now, one cannot help 
believing that this beast is bewitched by the Devil, for all those who have 
The white elephant a beast had it have met with great disasters and ( iided 

much famed in the East, miserably. The King of Airacan, having got 

possession of those spoils, returned most joyfully to his country in 159^.} and 
made a triumphalt entry into his principal town, which is also called 
Arracan, the white Elephant, splendidly caparisoned, being led be' ore him 
together with a brother and two sons of the king of Pegu. But the diughter 
of the latter, who liad been given him to wife, thinking that hr would place 
her at his right hand during the triumphal entry into the capital, was much 
disappointe d to see that she was placed on the left, while the right w^as 
given to the former Queen, who was bedeckedj and so were her Ladies, with 
the finest jewels from Pegu. Out of spite, she refused to join the cortege 
or to put on her fine trappings or allow her ladies to do so, but she made her 
entry crying and saying that the old Queen was proudly parading with 
fineries which were not her own, for everything she wore belonged to herself. 
How’ever the fate of the King of Pegu, her father, was much w^orse, for he 

The King of Pegu h slain was miserably put to death by the King of Tangu, 

hj) him of Tangu. with his life took all his treasures, as we shall 

with God's help relate in the supplement to this history. Such is the way 
God knows how to chastise and punish the great who trust too much to their 
power and riches, and who, instead of being the fathers of their subjects, 
become cruel and unbearable tyrants. 

Now the distracted condition of that kingdom was cause that^no Father 
of the Society of Jesus was sent thither, as had been proposed. [P. 629] 
However, a few years later, the Portuguese, having with the leave of the 
King of Arracan to whom the kingdom of Pegu now belonged, built a fortress 
on the sea-coast of that kingdom, and also near that fortress a town where 
several of the ancient Pegusians have retired, two Fathers have been sent 
thither and have begun to preach the Gospel. May God's infinite' goOrdness 
open the heart of those Barbarians whom he has so severely, though so 
justly, chastised for the enormous sins that were prevalent among them. 


frHfi EftOj 
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J^ASTINGS London Mission Chapel, ordinarily known as Hastings Chapel, 
is the outcome of religious missionary zeal and e^nterprise which spread 
tq Bengal in the closing years of the i8th, and the opening years of the 19th 
century. The preaching of Carey, Marshman and Ward waj* followed by the 
erection of several non-conformist chapels in and around Calcutta, and the 
early missionaries of tlr»J*ondon Mission \»'y Soi i ^ty (coitgregation il) were 
not long in following the lead given by their Baptist brethern in building 
English places of worship. Lai Bazaj* Baptist chapel (Carey’s chapel) is the 
oldest and was opened for divine worship 011 January ist 1809. It was 
followed by the Baptist Church in Lower Circular Road in 1819. The L. M.S. 
erected their Union Chapel in Dhuramtollah the following year. The United 
Free Cliurch of Scotland and the Wesleyan Church arc of considerably 
later date. 

To those who drive around the maidan the low white buildings of Hastings 
Chapel and parsonage are a familiar sight. Situate?d at the edgr of the 
Ellenboroug' Course at the Corner of St. George’s Gate Road and Clyde 
Row, and overlooking Calcutta's fair maidan, the chapel commands a site as 
pleasing as any chu/ch lover could wish for ; but it will not be known to 
many that the present building is the third since the idea first took shape, 
chapel’s inception, originally in 1833 in Clyde Row. 

It will not be out of place here to point out that the L. M. S. had for 
some years previous to this been carrying on work amongst the native 
people^ at Kidderpore. The Revd. Samuel Tarwin went there to reside in 
1822, ^which time he had three native churches and as many schools under 
his control. A small pucca chapel, known as' the Kidderpore Chapel, in 
succession to a bungalow ohapel, was opened on February i, 1825, largely 
through the generosity of John Teil, the tanner, and the regords of its 
boundaries show that it lay on the east of what is now the Kidderpore Bridge 
Road, south of Surman's Bridge, as Kidderpore Bridge was then called. 
A ^ervife in English was held on Sabbath evenings, but the Cooly Bazar 
Chapel cannot be said to owe its origin in any direct way to this earlier work. 
The district was called Cooly Bazar from the fact that the coolies constructing 
the Forf, which took several years to build, had their lines there. The 
neigW^urhood dbes not seem to have generally acquired the name of Hastings 
' at 
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until as late as 1850-60, although the Hastings Bridge was built in 1833 and 
was so named in honour of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Hastings Chapel owes something of its existence to its parent Union 
Chapel. The Revd. Jas. Hill, one of the first pastors of that church conducter* 
week-night services in 1830 in the Cooly Bazar bungalow of a namesal 
Jas. Hill who was employed at the Ordnance. We trace the first activuics 
to form a Church to the exertions of George Gogerly who had oome out to the 
mission in 1819 as a master-printer, was concerned and had a thought for the 
welfare of the soldieis. His own words give the best description of the 
difficulties which beset the early missionaries in their self-appointed task » 
The English soldiers in Fort William, generally consisting of two 
regiments were at the time badly off for religious instruction as 
were the sailors ; but owing to strict military discipline observed, they 
were very seldom seen intoxicated in the streets. There was in the 
Fort an Episcopal Church but no regular minister. Occasionally 
one of the Calcutta clergy would on the Sabbath morning hold a 
service but generally, with the exception of an extra parade, no 
difference existed between that and other days of the vveek.^^ 
'‘Anxious for the spiritual good of the solcUer we presented a memorial 
to the Colonel Commandant, begging permission to hold a service 
in the evening of the Lord^s Day in one of the vacant rooms of the 
barracks. This application was peremptorily refused ; but an officer 
of the Commissariat Department offered us a room in his private 
quarters in Cooly Buzar just outside the Fort where many of the 
soldiers before gunfire would be able to attend. This we thankfully 
accepted and every Sunday evening a religious service was held 
there ; and a beginning was thus made of that good work which 
was afterwards carried on in the comparatively new building called 
Hastings Chapel.*' 

“ Soon after the arrival of Lord William Bentinck as Governor-General 

of India his Lordship kindly granted me an audience, when 1 

* 

explained the case and begged that a room once used for stores but 
now empty, might be placed at oar disposal for religious services. 
Having mentioned that an application had been formerly made to 
the Commandant of the Fort for the use of the room which he had 
not been pleased to grant, I stated that our object was non*sectarian, 
but that we were anxious in a small degree to supply the lack of 
service occasioned by the absence of a stated Military Chaplain, 
so that thb steady men in the two English regiments might be 
enabled to 'ait^od, at least one hour on the Sunday on the public 
worship of 6od.” 
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“ After making a few enquiries his Lordship told me to caU^on the 
Colonel Comdt. after three days. In the meant^e he would 
communicate with him on the subject. On the day^ appointed the 
Colonel received me with the greatest courtesy. He said he should 
be most happy to comply with any suggestion made by the 
Governor-General and stated that the room required should be 
immediately fitted up as a temporary place of worship and that we 
might commence our services on the following Sunday. This we 
did to a crowded congregation of EnglisFi soldiers ; and these 
services were attended with the most beneficial results and continued 
all the time I remained in India.** 


These services appear^ have been conducted later in«. rented bungalow 
and afterwards to have led the residents to desire to possess a building of 
their own. In 1831 subscriptions were called for to erect a bungalow chapel 
at Cooly Bazar. One list of subscribers appears in the report of the Bengal 
Auxiliary of the London Missionary Society for 1831 ^.nd amongst other 
names occur those of the Revd. Jas. Hill, Revd. Chas. Piffard, John Feil, Major 
Powney, J. Kyd, Capt. Sir R. Colquhoun, Bart. Kyd was the founder of the 
bridge and which bear bis name. Teil was a good friend of the 

missionar1es*anda^beraI supporter of Union Chapel and the work of the 
L. M. S. at Kidderpore, He presented the land and building of the Kidder- 
pore Chapel to the Bengal Auxiliary in trust for the LondonJMissionary Society. 
He was the founder of the tannery in Watgunge which still bears his name. 

The Governor-General was approached on the subject of land, and by an 
order in Coundi Lord William granted, in 1832, a piece of land for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a Chapel for divine worship. The land is 
described as ‘*11 cottas 3 chattacks or thereabouts.” The actual ^ite was 
about half way down the present Clyde Row on its north side, where the 
Ordnance Quarteri now stand and adjoining the ground now occupied by the 
Tennis'^Wub. The bouf^daries were described at the time as 

\)n the East by a vacant piece of land belonging to Government. 

On the West by Government shot yard. 

On the Norik by a range of wood stabling of the barracks of the 
Conductors. 


On iba South by pnblid road.” 

The tend granted to five residents of Cooly Bazar who subsequently 
by dfeed 'of tt»e property to the Bengal Auxiliary for the 

L. Ui’Sh m « the apys, " the better to secure the continuance of 

A rtj ntf"* o1 gBiaifiWi; for the perforaance of . divine <^orship. TW 

tbwaa fivf men UWW— Jas. Carfland, Henry Michd, Rdsert Noitia, 
msA Aim4et Cwam Mo Wileon. Comahdwa** Harb^iBr 
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Master r^f Dutch extraction. One of the oldest residents of Hastings who 
died a few ago could recall to mind the aged Harbour Master as he went 

about his duties\'t the riverside clad in a long tail coat with pockets bulging 
with sweets which he used to distribute to the children of his day. Cornab6 
lies buried, with several of his descendants, in the military cemetery at^ 
Bhowanipore. Cartland was at the time a clerk to the Arsenal and som^ o 
his family have lived at Hastings and Howrah to within the last few year *. 
Michel was one of the conductors at the Ordnance who have froftitime to time 
supplied members and some workers to the congregation ; Norris was an 
examiner at the Sudder Dewanny Adawlat, the Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of Mofussil Judges, now the Station Hospital ; Wilson was, at that 
time, clerk to the Arsenal. The Wilson family still^reside and are well-known 
in Hastings. Mr. Alfred J. Wilson his son died not long ago at a ripe old 
age and was all his life connected with the chapel at Hastings. Mr. John 
Wilson’s grandson, Mr. Paul Wilson, is a Member of the Bengal Pilot Service 
and carries on the long connection of his family with the church. 

In the days we are considering Union Chapel was not a ‘down-town’ 
Church but the resort of high officials of the time. Lady Bentinck, wife of 
the Governor-General was, it is said, attracted by the preaching of Jas. Hill 
and used frequently to attend the Chapel in Duramtollah, drawing with her 
many of her Court, and in its train many of the military and high civilians of 
the period. Her interest in the work of missions was of no surface nature 
and much of the interest taken in the building of the Cooly Bazar Chapel can 
be attributed to the personal interest she and her company of friends took in 
Union Chapel and religious work of that day. It is suggested in Newman’s 
Handbook to Calcutta i'i8g2) that Lady Bentinck laid the fomdation stone of 
the Cooly Bazar Chapel but confirmation of this is not to be found in any 
other record. A Mrs. Colonel Cragie, a member of Union, also did much 
towards the erection of the younger Chapel, which was described at the .time 
as capable of seating ** not lOo people.^’ 

The first mention of the Chapel as a separate building occurs in Jie report 
of the Bengal Auxiliary for 1833, and from that date services were regularly 
conducted by Missionaries of the L. M. S. who then numbered amongst them 
Hill, Piffard, John Adam, G. Christie and Mr. (afterwardi ftevd) George 
Gogerly. The Revd. Jas. Bradbury of Airedale College 1837 appoin- 
ted first minister of the Chapel. He remained five yeaira then trans- 

ferred to the work of the Mission at Chinsura and sut)sej(}ijM0fi[tfy to Berham- 
pore where he remained until his retirement from the field; ih "1870. Other 
missionaries 'who have followed in succession as Pastors of the Chapel are 
the Rcvds. J. H, Parker, Edward Storrow, W. H* HJIl, George 
William Johnston, Jas Edward Payne, T, E. Slater, Wm* Joseph ^ 
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W. Bj Philips^ A. Piiton Begg, several of whonn served a second and 
third term on their rttttrn from furlough^ or upon a re-distribution work 

amongst the members of the Mission* Education al work at t^iii^Sbowaaipore 
Institutibn, itinerancy in the villages and street preaching ic^he vernacular 
in tl^ city were amongst other duties which most of the pas^rs performed to 
addit ? b w * 4 e<*the work of the pastorate, which has seldom throughout tfie 
of the Church been a whole>time duty of any one of the Mibsionaries. 
f Mr. Parker had not been long at work when the Congregation began to 
'^contemplate building a larger Church on the same site and before tlie close of 
1845 Rs. 1,500 out of Rs. 3,500 required hadbeen contributed for this purpose. 
One list of some of the donators appears in the Bengal Auxiliary report for 1847, 
and amongst other names may he found those of the Revd. Thos. Boaz, 
afterwards Dr. Boaz, who appears to have got his name dioect from Scripture. 
He was the principal mover in the erection of the L. M. S. Educational Insti- 
tution at Bhowanipore and collected a good deal of the funds for that building 
in Eui ipe as well as in India. He took a large share in the building of this 
pucca Cliapel in Cooly Bazar and was for many years editor of the Calcutta 
Christian Advocate. His life, “ Memorials of a Missionary Pastor,” was written 
by his wife. Another name is that of Capt. Boothby who, it is reported, contri- 
butwfa beUio^-M^ich there isf»no trace to-day. The Hon. Sir F. Currie, Dr, J. 
Forsyth, A. Grant^lhf'fn all probability was the Grant of Messrs. Grant and 
Remfry the solicitors who undertook the legal affairs of the first bungalow 
Chapel. He was a member of Union. The Herklotts family, the Hon. F. Millet, 
Mrs. Ruble, who is buried in the military cemetery and who.se husband, Lt. 
Ruble of the Ordnance, was a member of the Chapel Committee for many years*. 
Maj.-Gen, Richards, F. Lowe the architect who designed both this and the 
later building. The Hon. Sir H. W. Seaton, 'Mr. and Mrs. J. Teil, G. Udny, Jas. 
Young and many others such as Ryper, Floyd, Tilbury, and Lindeman well 

.Jjnown in Cooly Bazar in those and later years. 

^^S^hilst the building was iu course o( construction in 1846 the congrega- 
tion wotehipped in a ntijfhbouriug Baptist Bungalow Chapel which was com- 
pleted i\year or two before for the convenience of Baptists for whom Lai 
Bazar was, in those days, at too great a distance. The late Mr. Wenger in 
his ” Story of Lai Bazar Baptist Chapel” deals with this chapel which stood 
close to the site now occupied by the house known as Hastings Hodse at the 
cili|ner of St. George’s Gate and May roads. Mr. Wenger is not quite 
co^ct in stating ” the building is still in existence and is used as a private 
residence by.others.'^ The bungalow Chapel was demirfished many years 
before the date on which he wrote and it is more than probable that he con- 
fused the* place with the bungalow known at one time as ‘ Erflerald Boweea' 
stan^ at the c»roer of Bakery Road and presenUy occupied by the Scapdi- 
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naviau Mission. 'I'his Obapel vnk opened lIcKireii^ a, 1843. Miss 
Gonsalu^' *or many yearn tbe oldest meittber told the wrt^r 

« fevr yemrs l^bre her death that she dinthnetf^ remeddbeted bein^ present as 
a child at the o^'ning, and later at the ope(»ii% of Independent Chapel 
in Clyde Row. 

An account of the opening of Mr. Parker's Chapel ^p<.^..wJ in the 
Calcutta Christian Adtoeaie for January 9, 1847 and part of it is givens ttere 
as it is the only available record 

“ The Chapel recently erected at Cooly Bazar in connection with the 
L. M. S. was opened on the evening of Friday, New years’ Day 
(1847} when a religious service was held for the purpose dedica* 
ting the place as a sanctuary for the worship of Christ and for 
supplicaking his blessing and the out>po>iring of the Holy Spirit on 
the Word of Truth which may be there ministered. The Revd 
J. H. Parker read Psalms 122 and 132 and offered up prayer 
Cowper’s h} inn was then sung beginning — 

“ Jesus where’er Thy people meet " 

.^fier which the Revd. T. Boaz delivered a discourse from Gen. 28 
1 0-22 — Jacobs vision and vow at Bethel. Anoihe- ^ h^mn 1. ":"g 
been sung the Revd. J. Mullens concludeo ►he service by prayer." 

" The attendance was exceedingly good, the Chapel was well filled and 
a great many persons being present from Calcutta. A collection 
was made in aid of the fund for defraying the expenses of the new 
erection ; the sum realised on the occasion was most satisfactory 
amounting, we understand, to about Rs. 250. On the following 
Sabbath evening January 3, the usual services were resumed in 
the new Chapel. A sermon was preached by the minister of the 

place The building, which is a very neat and substantial 

structure— an ornament to the neighbourhood in which it stac'da — 
has been erecied under the superintendence of Mr. P.owe the 
architect who has liberally promised to supply the ma' c^rials and 
superintend the whole on such terms as should merely suffice to 
protect him from actual loss. Still we anppoae the entire expense 
cannot be much less than Rs. 4,000, and as there is a considerable 
portion qf this stffl wanting we trust that those of our friends ^’lO 
have not yet «>ntHbuted to this object will speedily do so, ttia the 
Chapel will be wholly freed from debt." 

A word here may not be out of place regarding tbe peoples amongst 
whom the Chapel seeks to work. Gogerly’s servioea were primary for the 
soldiers in the Fort and he had to be content edth a room at Coo^ Basar 
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beca^ no place could be set aside in Fort Witliam, These service 7 led*tc« 
laynwa }oiningand there is little doubt that the visits of the Revd. J|yi^ill were 
proactive of gathering together Christian men from workers at 

the^rdnance and those employed in connection with the ^^ping of the port. 
Many of the residents are still connected with the commudviat, the Supj^y 
andV^MMiport and the Harbour Trust; it is from Mese people that Uie 
congregation of Hastings has always been drawn. The European population’ 
of the place has always been of a migratory nature and this has acted adversely 
on the work and growth of the Church. Little children have been taught in 
the Sunday School for a few years, then comes furlough or transference for 
tlieir parents and Hastings knows them no more. 

During the pastorate of the Revd. George Mundy, 1849 to 1853, a 
branch Missionary Society ^n connection with the Qiapef was formed. < He 
also got the people to interest themselves sufficiently to undertake to support 
definite work in the villages near Calcutta. In this connection an interesting 
article appears on page 98 of the Cadutta Christian Advocate for 1850. He 
formed the first Church fellowship of 9 members. The constitution of the 
Church was, and is, Catholic, Christians of different denominations entering 
into Its fellowship. Mr. Mundy was twice married. His first wife Miss|Martha 
he married at M^ras in 1821. She died 3 years later at Chinsura. 
He marr'ied’^ain a»Birf>«‘i^o, when on furlough in England. Mrs. Louisa 
Mundy died at Chinsura in 1842 and the graves of these two wpmen lie side 
by side in the old Dutch cemetery there, that of the second Mrs. jfdundy being 
cemented at me corner to the Herklotts family tomb which b a protected 
monument under the Act, the graves of both Mrs. Martha and Mrs. Louita 


Mundy are in a state of ruin and it is hoped that the Churches of Union and 
Hastings, of both of which Mr. Mundy was at different periods the pastor, will 
arrange for their restoration before time shall have destroyed beyond measure 
these eiddences of the oldan days. Mundy wrote the life-story of Mrs. Louisa 
who herself engaged fireely in Mission work. It is entitled “ Memoirs 
of li^. Louisa Mundy” and was published by Snow in London in 1845. Mundy 
iHs a considerable writer on missionary and educational topics and contribu- 
ted many articles to the press of tlie day. He published among other works 
Ckirstiamtf and Hindooism Contrasted. He died in Calcutta on August ay, 
1S53 and is buried In Lower Circular Road cemetery. An oil portrait hangs 
IfCatay crf»U»ioB <>ipel but the accompanying likeness is from Coles- 
SW velnme Hk Shttckes at the Imperial Ubrary. Tablets to bis 


»ss. mnvin to ibe pattorate Mund/s death and hidd 

ft 1*1 ^ Mutiny. Tbe outstanding featnra of 

tike was tbe nemoval of the Chapel from Clyde 
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' Row to its present site. In 1854 Go%'ernment intimated that they recjuired 
the the purpose of building the Ordnance quarters, known as C . 10 

and C. II, Vt<<^'ch were subsequently erected in 1857, Government hov: *ver 
gave in its stead^be larger piece abutting on the maidan and compensdtio, ' to 
the extent of Rs. 3v"‘00. The transference was carried out in 1855, a l^rge 
part of the existing' naterial being used in the construction of tht . • '|ilace. 
Mr. Joshua Rowe, Surveyor of Calcutta was again the designer. The building 
is in pure Doric styl % its length was then 85 feet ; its breadth 1944 feet and 
height 27 feot. During its erection services were carried on temporarily in 
tents lent by the Arsenal and during the monsoon in the neighbouring Baptist 
Bungalow Chapel. An account of the opening of the Chapel for worship 
appeared in Mr. Storrow’s report for 1855, extracts from whicli are here 
included : — 

‘*At the opening the following services were held. On Thursday 
evening Sept. 27 a public Prayer Meeting was held : the Revds. W. 
H. Hill, E Storrow and J. Cartland, Esq., taking part in the service. 
On Friday evening the 28th the Dedication Prayer was offered by 
the pastor Mr. Storrow, after which Dr. Boaz preached from 1 Cor. 
1-23, On Sunday the 30th, Sermons were preached in the morning 
by the Revd. A. F. Lacroix and in the ev ?jiing by the R^^vd. A. 
Minister of the Circular Road Baptist Chapter: Un Tuesday evening 
Oct. 2nd a public meeting was held. The chair was occupied by the 
Revd. W. H. Hill and addresses were delivered by the Revds. T. 
Smith and J. Fordyce of the Free Church Missions, by B. E. Underhill, Esq , 
Secretary to the B. M. S. and by the Revds. J. Mullens and E. Storrow of the 
L. M. S. At the close of the meeting Mr, Storrow presented a handsomely 
bound copy of the pictorial Bible to J. Imlay, Esq., in the;name of the church 
and congregation, as a token of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered in the erection of the building. The collections during the services 
amounted to above Rs. 500. Above Rs. 2000 are yet required to p5.v^^de 
entire cost of the building, which has been Rs. 7,500 exclusive of the 
materials of the old chapel.'’ 

Another outc ome of Mr. Storrow’s Ministry was the formation of a 
“ House Fund.*’ Hitherto no inissionary had lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the cliapel and this undoubtedly interfered with the Pastoral 
work and that of visitation. The period we are now considering was natur^>/ 
a suitable time to endeavour to acquire a Minister’s house but it was n^C£ 10 
become an accomplished fact until 23 years later. Meanwhile the fund 
steadily grew. I have mentioned the bungalow belonging to the Baptists 
who for some time past had been desirous of dispoising of tl^e property as the 
attendances there did not justify a continuance of the services, possibly/ jwing 
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at Clyde Row, and were 

ind Baptists for the *>nrchase of the 
wdth this in his “ Story of Lai Bazar 
d that in ^358 th(‘ l>^(K^ga!ovv become the 
^s. 1,000. On Storrow^s departure 
on furlough it was found that his successor was con pelted to reside at 
Bhowanipore in proximity to the work of the Institution a id the bungalow was 
afterwards sold again without being used, and the prQi ^eds were put to the 
house fund. \ 

The Revd. William Johnston came to the Church in \86o and in point of 
length of service he holds the record ; his ministry, with inftrruptions, extend- 
ing to 12 years and ceasing'in 1876. Amongst the marriages he solemnized 
was that, at the private house of Mr. W. P. Alexander of Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co., at 12 Klysiurn Row,^»f General Sir Alfred Gaselec, then a 
major in the Bengal Staff Corps to Alice Jane, daughter of the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Baxter M. P. Mr. Johnston published “ City Rice and Swamp ’’ an account 
of a missionary’s life and work in Bengal. A photograph of Hastings Chapel 
appears in this book. 

In 1S61 Mrs. Mullens >#fed and it will not be out of place, amongst the 
record of so many men, to mention something of this good woman whose 
name is commemorated by a tablet near the choir pews, and placed there at the 
instance of ter. hers, scholars and friends. Hannah Catherine Mullens was the 
daughter of the gifted Lacroix who had joined the L. M. S. from the Ne{- 
herlands Mission when the Dutch ceded Chinsurah. A king of vernacular 
preachers Lacroix spent all his long life in Bengal and was known and 
respected by all denominations. His name has been mentioned before but 
he was never a Pastor of the Cooly Bazar Chapel, although giving much of 
his tireless energy to the Sabbath preaching in English. His life was written 
by his son-indaw, Dr. Mullens who afterwards became Foreign Secretay to, 
and a Director of, the Board. Mrs. Mullens was born in Calcutta in 1826 and 
was marrffed in 1845. She was a pioneer with Mrs. Sale of the Baptist 
Mission in Zenana work. Her life-story is ably told by her sister in a chap- 
ter at the conclusion of the father^s life. She appears to have taken over the 
;sup€rintendence of the Sunday School some three years after her marriage 
have continued the same until her death. Her youthful son is buried to 
thiP^Mttlory cemetery and an infant daughter at Lower Circular Road ceme- 
tOT. Anotherydaughter is Lady Spicer. In the Calcutta Mission Adoocate 
Nownber i&sa (page 542) there is a letter abo^t the c^itdeen 
Q H^ings un 4 d»bte<Hy ftotti her pen. She attributed her houver- 

sion S hearii^fiftatall^ a B. M. S. evangelist, pray for the cbiMren of 
Missionaries. Tbeiilooiislil lies close beside her and the grave df her noble 
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proximity If the pucca chapel 
L‘d into be«veen Mr. Storn>w r 
bunJalow. Mr. Wenger deals fully 
Bapyj^st Chapel.^' ^riefly it may be sai 
property' otThe ch^el for the sum of I 
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father iiv thi\^emetery at Lower Circular Road. The follow, mg is an e^traci 
from the Friend of India at the time of Iier death : — \ 

" The Apostle of the Zenana Mission has just passed . way, and t!|ere 
is the ni!y:e need that others fill her place. Livir^g vve should ^not 
have ment^jned her name. Dead, the memory ot Mrs. ^TuTiens will 
long be fr\\grant among those who knew her work of faith and 
labour of U ve. The daughter of the missionary Lacr€>ix, she was 
worthy of er father. How few of our readers have even heard of 
her ; she /as a reformer before the reformation. Since her return 
to India ^ne has devoted her life to the Zenana Mission. She had 
genius ss well as the zeal of an apostle. Her Phulmani and 
Karuna has been translated from its exquisite Bengali into every 
vernacular of India, and has become to the native Church what the 
Pilgrim's Progress ” of Bunyan has been to the masses of Kngland. 
Her “ What is Christianity'* was prepared for educated heathens 
who enquired like Nathaniel. And when taken away after a brief 
thirty hours of intense suffering, she had half finished another 
Bengali classic (or the instruction of those native ladies whom she 
taught from week to week. Is it so dilhcult for one Kngbsh lady 
out of every hundred to conquer a vernacular language, and devote 
part of her leisure to such of the zenanas in her neighbourhood 
as would welcome her visits ? This for the rich and .schools for the 
poor, and India will yet have a chance among the nations.** 

In 1869, during Mr. Slater’s ministry the adjoining school-hall was built 
at a cost of about Rs. 4000. Mr. J. Bartlett of Union generously presented 
the congregation with Government paper to the value of nearly Rs. 1000, 
towards the expense, and at a public meeting held on Nov. 18, 1869 the hall 
was opened and a debt of Rs. 810. remaining was cleared off on the day. 

The Revd. Wm. Joseph Wilkins became pastor in 1876. The house 
fund had grown to Rs. 7000, which included 1000 from the Directors of the 
L.M.S., being the proceeds of the sale of a house at Chinsura, and it was decided 
to wait no longer but have the minister’s house built and defray the cost by 
special efforts later. Building Was commenced by Messrs, Mackintosh Burn in 
January, 1877, and the place was occupied on December i. The actual cost of ' 
the building was approximately Rs. r 6,000 and the debt incurred was subjK;- 
quently cleared off a few years later. During the year the old wood«<j»r:f\iI >it 
was removed and a raised wooden platform substituted. Twv years later fthe 
aisles were laid with Minton’s mosaic tiles and other impr rVements >/ete 
effected in the appearance of the building. In those days, of corrse, ele^ricity' 
w'as unknown. The Chapel was lighted with oil and tffterwards by gas. 
Hand punkhas were in use. Mr. Wilkin’s pastorate ext^ over 7 years. 
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Ic was honararylsecretary of the Calcutta At*^liary of the British Bible 
o. ''iety ^and largely responsible for the building o^the Bible Tract House, 23 
Chowringhec. Hi was the author of the standard woBt “ Hindoo Mythology 
Vedic and Puranic^’ and amongst other hooks publisr^e^ for the L. M. S"s. 
Series “ Daily Life and Work in India *’ is a story whi; h to Is in simple language 
for ylllfhg people something of “ the daily round the common task^' of a 
■^fflSSionary's life. 

About this time (1870) it came to the notice of the.Mengal Auxiliary that 
o^the trustees appointed in 1846, only one was living — Uenry Andrews - so, 
he having the power to do so appointed fresh Trustees, Meribeis ot the Bengal 
Auxiliary, by vvhom they were nominated. I 

The Revd. A. P«aton B^gg (1886-90) in one of his early reports gives a 
j)leasing description of the neighbourhood as it then was ; — 

“ 1 'he place in which this Chapel •^;tands strikes one as not unlike a once 
(piiet hamlet that has woke up to find itself clasped in the arms of 
some spreading metropolis. It presents a strange mixture of 
rural and city life; it has long been included w'ithin the Muniriprd 
li^Dits of Calcutta ; but by its position it will doubtless retain 
. /Something of its rural aspect for many a year. It ne.stles in the 
south-west Cvu-ner of the great maidan or military plain of Calcutta. 
The River Hooghly, fringed with a forest of masts, hems it in on 
the vest, and a great canal bounds it on the south. It lias one 
or two broad roads and many narrow winding lanes. Within it 
arc the honu ■ of some who have retired here to spend the evening 
of their life, and who have been incapacitated by a long In<lian 
career for braving the rigours of the winter of their native c:lime. 
Here are also the homes of many who are still in the whirl of 
active life on shore or on the deep. Towering high above thes^ 
abodes are e^temsive “rang(*s of barracks, peopled with the tarnilies 
of the subordi,idie officers of the Commissariat branch of the Indian 
*Army Service, and close by are w-alled enclosures bristling with 
the varied munitions of war. Morning and evening, groups of 
children may be seen at play on the edge of the plain, reminding 
one of the scene of an English village- common.’' 

" history of the Chapel would be complete with<>it some account of 

•tlte/tess lectern. The copy of the Holy Scriptures il use bears the 

fo^wing in flj^ inside cover. ^ 

T ** This jBible with the lectern was placed in Hasting^Chapel in May 
V • i8®l^The lectern and Bible were given by affectionate friends 
in Injlry of Mr. D. F. Longley and Mr. H. R. Hopkins who 
were.foX^ome ye^rs intimately connected with this church 
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serving on its coi^mittee and holdings the offices nf Secretary anA\ 
Treasurer respectively. By a singular cuinceclence these two m^r 
who were clo??ie friends in life, were not parted in death, for they 
died within 'a few weeks of one another in the spring of 1898 
and were b'lth buried at sea An unanimous desire was expressed 
and carriei out that one memorial should be raised to hem 
both.” 

There are many ^..onoured names of Missionaries of the Society who, 
although never acti illy acting as Pastors of the Church, have nevertheless 
assisted in the work both on the Sabbath days and at other times. Amongst 
these may be mer.ioned the Revds. A F. Lacroix, Drs. Boaz and Joseph 
Mullens and Revd. J. P. Ashton. A -long list could be given of laymen 
and women who have devoted time and energy to its cause. 

Mention has not been made of the Baptismal font. There is no record 
of its origin but in 1873 a handsome marble column was presented to tht‘ 
Church and the font placed upon it. The vestry contains portraits of tin 
Ftevds. Jas. Hill, A. F. Lacroix, Geo. Mundy, Wm. Johnston, J. E. Pa} ne 
Mrs. Mullens and Mr. John Wilson and a photogravure taken from a 
woodcut of the Chapel as it appeared about the period of the ^ Mutiny 
A framed signed Survey of India tracing hanging in the hall shows llie 
situation of the first Churches. 

In different periods a day school has been under the control of the 
Chapel Committee but its numbers were never very great owing to the 
proximity of larger schools in Calcutta, which the course of time has made 
more accessible for the children. The Church has at times permitted the 
use of the hall for private preparatory education. 


R. P. ANDERSON. 












October- December 1917 number of Benfral : pJt Or Present* I wai 

permitted to contribute a short note on Sir William Jones and Chittagong 
and in that note 1 promised at some future date to have something further U 
say on the origin of the ruin commonly spoken of as Sir Wm. Jones^ house 
In that note I shewed how Sir William and Lady Jones were only visitors 
for a month or two, on one occasion, at Jafferabad, as Ihe place was ther 
called ; and if in after years the ruin was connected with the name of thif 
eminent scholar, it was conferred by time in honour to a great personality, 
rather than as any proof of possession. It is not easy to think that Sir Wm, 
Jones could have even contemplated the purc hase of this house as he had at 
the time a country house at Krishnagar, Nadia, to which he constantly 
repaired. 

1 have, not been able, much to my regret, to pursue to a finality my 
investigations into tlie history of this interesting ruin and from enquiries 1 
have made 1 understand that there is practically no record of the place in the 
archives of the Chittagong Collectorate which would throw light on its origin. 
Sir H. J. S. Colton in his Memorandum on the Revenue History of Chittagong, 
published in 1880, says, of the records, in a footnote : It is curious that 
there is no reference wiiatever to the visit of Sir Wm. Jones who is known 
to have come and lived here for four months in 1785 (1786) and whose name 
is still associated with the ruins of a building on a hill near the station where 
he resided.'* I feel, however, that the little research I have accomplished 
should not go unrecorded for it may assist others at some future date. 

In that part of Chit^K<yong a Colonel is still spoken of. There is, or was 
the Colonel road and the Colonel hSlt«and some of the old inhabitants stil 
speak to-day with awe and reverence of the mighty Colonel who ruled the 
land in days gone by, but nobody can name his name. I cannot do bettei 
than quote a translation, I received from one who helped me to make local 


enquinc/:— 
/it (th 


(the ruin) is called Colonel Sahib’s Cottage. It l:^situatc<l undei 
* Mouza No* 419 of 39 Pahartali Thana. In the last Vurvey this land 
was*declared for Railway Co- \ 

I** It a very old cottage. Old men say that it was bttilt\3o years ago 
They say at first Colonel Sahib lived in this cottage and ruled tbi 
country. 




♦ Vol. XV. pp. 57-59. 
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“ The cottage in which Colonel Sahib lived fairly and freely aft®r 
having spent much more money is become useless and it's fairness 
has been obstructed by trees from all sides. Besides this there are 
market, tank and road for which his name is still familiar and not 
yet abolished. His name will be well remtimbered for a long 
time/* 

In the map of the Province of Chittagong, season 1815-16 copied in 
and signed by J. Cheap, Engineer and E. W. Everest, Surveyor-General at 
the time, in the possession of tin* Survey Office at Wood Street, Cah'utta, 
there is marked at the site now occupied by the ruins the words. “ Colonel 
Ka hat.” In the mjip of district Chittagong, season 1835-41 and 1861-66 the 
same spot is marked with the single w ord Curnel '* and adjoining is a spot 
marked " Sir William Jones* house ’ showing that at that date the ruin had 
acquired his name. 

Who then wms this Colonel ? To any one who has read the available 
records of old Chittagong there can be no doubt that it is Ellerker w'ho is 
referred to. Edward Ellerker entered the Bengal Army in 1764 and was 
gazetted a Captain in April 1769. The same month he marrieeji Miss Mary 
Gascoigne (/?. P. P. Marriages in Bengal).* He was in all probability 
posted then to the command of the military at Chittagong, if he was not 
already stationc'd there. Mrs. Mary Ellerker died on October i8th 1776 aged 
25 and her tomb is one of the best preserved of the old obelisks in Chittagong 
cemetery. In a list of residents at Chittagong in 1777 prepared by Chief 
Bentley the name of Captain Ellerker appears at the head of the military. 
He was gazetted a Major in January 1781 and the record of his second 
marriage a year after the death of his first wife appears in the Calcutta 
Register under date November 6th 1782, Wm. Johnson Chaplain, thus— - 
“ Edward Ellerker a Major in the Hon*bIe Company’s Military Service 
married Miss Ann Rochford. These persons w’ere married at Chittagong in 
1777 by a laynnm in the pres«*nce of many witnesses, no clergyman or person 
in Holy Orders being at or near the place.” [8. P, & P. Marriages in 
Bengal. )t Sir Henry Cotton in his Memorandum above mentioned says that 
Capt. Ellerker, afterwards Lt.-Col. Ellerker, remained in Chittagong till 1786 (the 
year of Sir William Jones* visit which Cotton ascribes incorrectly to 1785). 
Every history of " Chittagong and the Hill Tracis has some reference^o the 
good work done Jy Ellerker in suppressing the risings of the neighbouW^; 
Uwless tribes. 1773 he subdued the Jaintia Pergunahs. Sir Wm. Joj es 
in one of his I-.tters written from the house at Jaflferabad refers to Ellerly r’s 
absence on a punitive expedition so that Ellerker must have left later in the 


• Bengal , Past & Prei^nt, Vol. IVj p. 495. 
+ Ditto, ditto, Vol. VH, p. 167. 
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year, if he left Chittagong for good then, but 1 am inclined tc. think Ellcrker 
remaine^d in Chittagong after that. One writer has stated that the Jones 
were guests of Charles Croftes, Chief of Chittagong at the time, but no 
authority is quoted for this statement and it is worth noticing that no mention 
o/ the presence of his host is irad*^ by Sir William Jones when writing of^ 
both,aiis own daily doings and that of Lady Jones at the house on the hill at 
^aiierabad, as in all probability he would have done were they staying under 
the same mof as Croftes. If we attrilnite this hou.'!,*- to anyone but Ellerker 
Ndo not see how wc can explain away the fact that the very neighbourhood 
around came to bear a military title. Ellerker was gazetted a Lt.-Col. in 
May 1786, but may have held tne rank for years before as he was in command 
of the V hole district. I .1:11 ’constrained to a^^ri^iite this houst‘ to Ellerker 
because of th(* evidenc*" of I lie C()lonel ’ anti I am strengtliencil 111 this 
view by the fact that he built himself^ house on a simil.ar hillock at Pir Pahar 
Monghyr, wh^me he a[>pe:irs to have gone on retiremimt. An iiUere.sting 
account of his later years is given by 'fwinning ii^ his “ Travtds in India loo 
years ago " : — 

"To-day (August 1794) the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Robert Aber- 
croinby) and his party dined will; General Ellerker at an elegant 
mansion situated upon th'- .‘submit of a hill near the river, about 2 
miles from the Fort. The name of IVlvederc, given lo this 
ch. nii^.g villa, was justly deserved by tlie extraordinary beauty' 
of its situation. Tlie Ganges, c.scaping from the gorge on whiQh 
Monghir j f nds, assumes the expanse of a lake, bearirjg on its 
northern ex»..remity the picturesque battlements of the Fort and 
bounded to the west by an amphitheatre of verdant hills. The 
current being thrown on the opposite side by the bastion above- 
mentioned and by the southern ringle of the fortress, all boats 
ascending th-^ stream keep near the western shor(‘, pa.ssing almost 
under Genei i. Ellerkei’s windows, while the groat cotton an i 
other boats, coming suddenly into view from b^diinJ the fort, and 
borne rapidly aemoss the middle of the bay, impart incessant 
animation to this fine river scene. This visit afforded me another 
amusement. The GeneraFs Lady was a great bird-fancier, and 
had here, it was said, the best private collecri\i of Indian birds. 
Several rooms were nearly full of them, some in l 4 rge cages formevl 
by’enlosing a part of the room, some in portable \ages varying ir^ 
size and construction, and scarcely less^curious thaV their beautiful 
prisoners. Numerous parrots from different parts of India and 
speaking, I suppose, different languages, were upon stands. I saw 
the builbul or Indian nightingale, so celebrated in eastern poetry ; 
the baya, no less celebrated in eastern romance.*^ 
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Ellerker was gazetted full Colonel and Major-General in May 1796, and 
died at Bhagalpur in t8oa. I had the pleasure to contribute recently to 
Bengal : Past Sr Present a photograph of his tomb at Bhagalpur military 
cemetery.* 

I feel therefore that 1 have shown fairly conclusively in this, and my, 
former note that the ruin was never built by Sir Wm Jones, nor dicrthe 
place ever belong to him, nor was he more than a passing visitor. 

R. P. Anderson. 

• In this volume 






I* ENCLOSE a photograph of the house where Augustus Clevland lived 
^ when Collector at Bhagalpur during the closing years of the iSth century. 
The photograph shows the stone erected to his m'^mory. It was sent out 
from England by the Directors of the East India Company and placed in the 
compound of the house. The inscription is as follows — 


To the memory of Augustus Clevland Esq., late Col’eclor of the district 
of Bhagalpore and Rajamahall f who without •bloodshed or the 
terror of authority / employing only the means of conciliation 
confidence and benevol^^nce / attempted and accomplished / the 
entire subjection of the lawless atul savage inhabitants of the / 
jungle-teiry of Rajamahall / who had long infested th*' neighbour- 
ing lands by their predatory incursions / inspired them with a 
taste for the arts of civilised life / and attached them to the British 
Government by a conquest ovei their minds / the most permanent 
and as the most rational mode of dominion / the Governor-! leneral 
and Council of Bengal / in honour of his character and for an 
e'* mflo to others / havt' ordtTod this monument to be erected/ 
He depart(?d this life on the 13th January 17CS4 aged 29. 

I also send a ph ograph of a corner of the small old military cemetery at 
Bhagalpur. The tailest of the obelisks is thf grave of Major-General 
Edward Ellerker who died at Bhagalpur. He spent nearly all Ids life in 
Chittagong where he w:isS commandant of the troops. His work took him 
among the hill tracts of CiiiU igong. H(' mentioned by most writers on 
Chittagong history and was Major at the time of Sir William Jones’ visit to 
Chittagong. HisrecoiJ taken from Dodwell and Miles’ old Indian Army 
list is as f«5llows : — 

Cadety764. Ensign 1764. Lieut. 1765. Capt. 1769. Major 17S1, Lt.-Coi, 
jnSG. Col. and Maj. -Gen. 1796. Died Nov. 15th 1802 'at Bhagal- 
, pore. 

His young wife, Mrs. Mary Ellerker, is burir-d in Chittagong cemetery 
in 1776. The tomb is in gOi)d state of [)reservation. 

’ The otlu^r obelisks shown arc all to tiie memory of infants the five 
childr^tn of Sir Fredrick and. Lady Hamilton. None of these ^yfants survived 
its first year. They were all buried within a few years of each other and 
about the same time as Ellerker. Whether the family were related to 


35 
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Lllcrkcr it ib not possible to say This cemetery encloses a walled-in tomb 
containing, it is said, the remains of a British Colonel and his moslem consort 
1 hr lu arc no inscriptions but tradition has it that the burial of the woman within 
the cemetery was refused and the Colonel knowing that the cemetery would 
ha\e to be enlarged, purchased the piece of ground adjoining and buried the 
woman there The v\hole is now enclosed within the burial ground 1 
believe there is actual proof of this story in the records and all indications 
point to its probability Offerings are still made at the woman's tomb 

R F Anderson 



(tUemoir on <El>«cafion of 
JnMon0 — n. 

( Continued from pa^e 1^6, Vol. XVIII. ) 

SUPPLEMENT to the foregoing Memoir, containing further pro- 
ceedings of the local Governments in India relative to Native 
Schools in that country, and to the diffusion ^f science among 
the Natives, to the date of the latest records received from India. 

THE PRESIDEriCY OF BENGAL. 

Tuk General Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta. 

^HE Rengjil Government early in the year 1825 had under its considera- 
tion a proposal, founded on a communication from Madras, to encourage 
learning amoag the natives of India by a Regulation directing a preference 
for public employments in the courts of justice, of persons duly certified to 
be of competent learning. The judges of the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut in Bengal, were consulted (i) on this point, and severally recorded 
minutes ^ xpr^asive of their conviction that the measure would be inefficient. 
Under these circumstances, the Bengal Government did not deem il 
expedient to pass ^ ..di a Regulation, but called upon the Judges of the 
provincial, zillah and city courts in selecting pleaders for their respective 
courts, to give a preference to those persons who should produce certificates 
of their acquirements, and to recommend for such certificates such individuals 
as appeared to them best (uialified for the office ; which certificates, the 
Committee of General Instruction was empowered and directed to grant, 
after due inquiry, in all cases. 

The letters from the Governor-general in Council to the Court of 
Directors inine Persian department, dated the 21st of August, 1829, and in 
the politirT department, dated the 27th of August, 1830, contain in detail 
the proceedings of the Committee of Public Instruction in the years 1837, 
iSiflLand 1829, in the arrangement and direction of the .several institutions 
vvhicp had been placed under the superintendence of that committee, as 
follows 

Calcutta Madrissa. 

The studies in this college had been confined, in the year 1826, to 
Arabic, Mahomedan Law and Mathematics. In the year 1827 the^ study of 


(1) Civil Judicial Consultations, 3a Septenaber, 1825, Nos. 14—20. 
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Mahomedan law was extended, and a medical class instituted ; the Examina- 
tions were in Arabic, Logic, Rhetoric, Philosophy, the elements of Euclid 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Medicine. The progress of the students was reported 
to have exceeded that of the preceding year. Dr. Breton, the Professor of 
Medicine, had been authorized to obtain a supply of medical tracts, and a 
skeleton had been purchased for the use of tlui medical class. Order., had 
also been given for translating into Arabic an anatomical work pul)lish(‘d by 
Mr, John Tytler. An English class had been established, which in the year 
182H, consisted of 42 out of 73, the total number of students then in the 
college. The letter of August 1830, enclosing the* report of the year 1829, 
informed the Court that although the Bengal Government wished! to encourage 
the Mahomedans of C^alcutta in the acquiremtuit of the English language, it 
had nut becui thought (‘xpedient to resolve as proposc'd by the commiltee, 
that a j)r(‘fer'‘ncc‘ in the appointment of Government N'akeels, and oi :igc*nts 
with tli«' sc‘V«t:i1 Cnmmissiuiuu's, should be given to those* who had acquired that 
language. The Committee* of Public' Instruction were.*, houc'ver, aulhuri/ed 
to state that [)ro(iciency in the English language would be a ground of 
[)referenee where* the accjulremeiits of eandidales w'ore in uthc‘r resju*cts 
equal. 

All applications for rerlifirat<‘s as law' oflicers w’ere to be* accompanied 
by testimonials of good conduct and gcuieral proficiency previous to 
examination. 

The number ol students examined in January 1830 w'as 85, the number 
of students at that time in the institution was 99. 

P.KNARRS COLLEGR. 

In 1826 the ‘Studies in this collc'ge appe^ar to have* been pundv national, 
hut ])ursiUMl with dilig^nee. In 1827 the* study of the Mindoo L:uv w^as 
introduced ; an increased attention^givon to the cultivation of the* Sanscrit, 
and generally to objects wiiich had a practical value. Grammar w'as the 
favourit<* stud^' ; t he law class(*s wa-II attended; higlu'r proiiciency in the 
Persian exhibit <'•! than in any previous year ; a local committee for the 
m<anagement of the college formed, and a separate English Seho(d sanctioned 
as an experimental measure, at an (‘xpeuse of from 700 to 800 rupees per 
month, to he charged to the education fund. 

The number of students in the college at Benares, in 1827, w'as 259, 
inclusive of 93 on the foundation. In the following year the total nun ber 
w’as 277; of which 249 w'crt' Brahmins and the remainder were 18 of* he 
Khetry sect, 9 Kaets and 1 Ajerwala. 

At the public examination in March 1830 donations to the college funds 
were made by opulent natives present, amounting to Surat Rs. 1,516 and i 
gold mohur 
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Agra Collegk. 

In 1826 the studies in this college are reported to have been most 
successful in the Arabic and Persian. In Sanscrit and Hindoo advance was 
retarded through the want of books. In 1827 considerable progress was made 
in the latter language, to which inore attention was paid. The study of the 
Elements of Geography, of Astronomy and of Mn ’ hematics, according to the 
European system, was introduced this year. In 1S28 the committee reported, 
that through the zeal and judgment displayed by the superintendent, 
Dr. Duncan, the scale of proficiency at the institution was considerably raised. 
After some discussion the propriety of forming an English cla^s was 
determined on and the measure adopted • although it was then under 
consideration to establislj a separate colleg • for English .*t Dt-IIii (y. v.), and 
to unite influential natives vvltli Europeans in manageuKnjt of it. 

In 1829 committee was authorized IoiIima upon the treasury at Agra 
to the amount of Rs. 42,50 1-15-Q. fo^the erection of a college at Agra. 

The number of students in this college : — 

In 1826 was ... ... 117 

,, 1827 ... ... ... 210 

1829 ... ... 203 

of whom 73 received stipendiary allowanc'cs, 

Delhi Coi.i.kge. 

The reports state that in the y<'ar 1826, the studies in this institution were 
confined to ihe Persian and Arabic languages, lo .Mahomcclan Law, ami the 
Elements of Euelid ; but the progress of the institution was cousidcre<l Lo hav’e 
been very satisfact< .y, and additional means wei<* placed at its di^^posal ; 
particularly a donation by Navvaub Islainahl-ood-Dowlah, late Minister of the 
King of Oude, of Rs. 1,70,000 ; which donation it was intended b> eummemo- 
rate by a marble tablet, to be placed in the colleg • In the yeai i8.e;, the 
studv of Astronomy, and the Mathematics, on European Principle a, was 
introduced. The pr- made in the several sludias during the years '828 
and i829,^is stated to nave been satisfactory. It was resolved to obtain the 
assistance oDinfluential natives at tiie periodical e.\aminations of tlu* students, 
and to fom a separate English College; from whicli, with tlie several 
economiciu arrangements determined upon, particularly the discouragement 
of stipendiary grants to the students, the greatest benefits were expected. 

In 1827, the greatest number of students was 204 ; fn 182S, 199 , and in 
iSfg, it* was 152, making a reduction of 47 from tl»e preceding year. 

Delhi Institution. 

This* establishment has been since founded by the Appointment of 
teachers, provision of elementary books, and the assembling together of 68 
pupils. 


26 
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Calcuita Sanscrit College. 

The reports state that, in 1826, the attention of the students in this 
college was directed to the study of the Sanscrit, and of Hindoo Law, ‘accord- 
ing to the best authorities. In 1827, the acquirements of the students in the 
Sanscrit Language and Literature, had reached a point of excellence which 
had never before been attained under the native system of education ; some 
of the students had gone through a complete course of arithmetic, and had 
commenced algebra, and a medical and English class had been formed. The 
report of 1828 states, that the progress of the students in the English 
language had been satisfactory, as had been that of the* medical classes in 
the study of medicine and anatomy ; and particularly that the students had 
learned to handle human bones without apparent repugnance, and had assisted 
in the dissection of other animals. 

The report of the examination of the students in 1829, submits a list 
of prizes entirely of books, proposed to be presented to 62 students out of 
137, the number of those attached to the college. Rupees joo per month have 
been assigned for the establishment of an hospital in the vicinity of the 
college. 

In December 1823, Rammohun Roy addressed the Governor-general 
in the name of his countrymen, expressing an opinion averse to the supposed 
object of the British Government, in the foundation of this college in Calcutta, 
which he considered as calculated only to perpetrate a species of literature, 
which was, in his judgment, and that of those whom he represented, utterly 
w'orthless, and recommending instead thereof the employment of Europeans 
of character to instruct the natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, anatomy, and those other useful sciences, which the nations of 
Europe had earned to a pitch of perfection that had raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

Rammohun Roy particularly adverted to that period in the history o f 
Great Britain, when Lord Bacon is considered as having by his writings set 
asi<le the legendary lore of the dark ages, and introduced true science in its 
state. 

The Bengal Government legarded this letter as having tpen penned 
under a somewhat erroneous impression respecting the view's of Government 
in the establishment of the Sanscrit College, but forwarded the letter to the 
Committee of Public Instruction for their information. 

On this subject, the despatch in the Territorial Department, dated ^hSth 
February 1824, contains observations by the Court of Directors as follows 

“ With ^respect to the sciences it is worse than a waste of time to 
employ persons either to teach or to learn them on the state in 
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which they are found in the oriental books. As far as any 
historical documents may be found in the oriental languag’es, what 
is desirable is, that they should be translated, and this it is evident 
will best be accomplished by Europeans who have acquired the 
requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches, wliat remains in 
oriental literature in poetry, but it never has been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry, nor is 
it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient for the 
attainment of the end. 

‘ In the time, we wish you to be fully apprized of our zeal for the 
progress, and improvement of education among tlie natives of Tndia, 
and of our willingness to make considerable^ sacrifices to that 
important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of the institu- 
tions to the improvement of which our attention is now directed, 
was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The great end should 
not have been to teach Hindoo learning, or Mahoinedan learriing, 
but useful learning. No doubt in teaching useful learning to the 
Hindoos or Maliomedans, Hindoo Media or Mahomedan Media, as 
far as they were found most eflFectual, would have been proper to 
be employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have 
needed to be consulted, while every thing which was useful in 
Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have been proper to 
retain ; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty 'in 
introducing under these reservations a system of instruction from 
which great advantage might have been derived. In professing 
on the other hand to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound 
yourselves to teat h a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little 
of what vv ts nurely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed in 
which utility was in any w'ay concerned. 

‘ \^e ^hink that you have taken upon the whole a rational view of what 
^ best to be done. In the institutions which exist on a particular 
sooting, alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than a 
due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate, at the 
same time, that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede 
what is Useless or worse in the present course of study, by what 
your better knowledge will recommend. 

Iq the new college which is to be instituted, and which we think you 
have -acted judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead of Nuddeaand 
Tirbooti as originally sanctioned, it w ill be much further in your 
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power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to consult 
the principle of utility in the course of study which you may 
prescribe*. Trusting that the proper degree of attention Will be 
given to this important object, \vc desire that an account of the 
plan which you approve may be transmitted to us, and that an 
opportunity of communicating to you our sentiments upon it may 
be given to us before any attempt to carry it into e:|t*cution w 
made.” 

The Bengal Government, on receipt of the Court's letter, communicated 
it to the Committee of General Instruction, who in reply submitted some 
observations in vindication of this establish. nent as it then existed. 

Admitting tliat the legitimate object to be pursued was the introduction 
of European science to the extinction of that which is falsely so called by 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, circumstances, it was observi*d. had rendered 
necessary the course which had been pursued, and it was questionable 
“ whether the Government could originally have founded any other seminaries 
than those which it actually had establislied, viz., the Madrissa, to teach 
Mahomedan Literature and Law, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit 
Literature and Hindoo Law,” The absence of all media, either teachers or 
books, for instruction of a different kind, the necessity for which has been 
acknowledged by the Court of Directors, was considered fully to have justified 
the course which had been pursued. 

It was further observed, as justifying that course, that the Government 
stood pledged to its adoption in the case of the ” Sanscrit College in Calcutta, 
which was substituted for two colleges proposed to be endowed at Tirhoot 
and Nuddea, the original object of which was declared by the prestu-vation and 
encouragement of Hindcm learning”; that the state of public feeling in India 
did not then appear to warrant any general introduction of western literature 
and science, although the prejudices of the natives ngainst European 
interference with their education in any sliape had considerably abated ; that 
the substitution of European for nativ** superintendence over al* the schools 
maintained by Government was an important change which had b\^n effected 
and from the continuance of which, exercised with temper and dii^qretion, it 
was expected that the confidence of the officers and pupils of the several 
seminaries would be won to an extent that would pave the way fonthe 
unopposed introduction of such improvements as the Government m‘i^ht 
thereafter have the means of effecting; and, finally, that a necessity still 
existed for thi creation of those media by which useful science ,;was to be 
diffused, that is, by teaching native teachers, and providing books in the 
languages of India. 
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On the unfavourable view taken by the Court of the state of science among 
the natives of India^ the committee remarked as follows 

''I'he position that it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons 
either to teach or learn the sciences in the state in which they are 
found in oriental books is of so comprehensive a nature, that it 
obviously requires considerable modiHcation, and the different 
branches of science intended to be included in it, must be particu- 
larized before a correct appreciation can be formed of their absolute 
and comparative value. The metapliysical sciences, as found in 
Sanscrict and Arabic writings, are, we believe fully as worthy of being 
studied in those languages as in any otlier. The arithmetic and 
algebra of the Hindoos lead to the same results *and are grounded 
on the same principles as those of Europe ; and in the Madrissa, 
the elements of mathematijpal science which are taught are those of 
Euclid. Law, a principal object of ‘=tudy in all the institutions, is 
one of vital importance to the good government of tht* country, 
and language is the ground-work upon whicli all future improve- 
ments must materially depend. To defuse a knowledge of those 
things, language and law especially, cannot therefore be considered 
a waste of time.^' 

The Committee conclude their letter by oherving, on the subjects of 
history and "he poetry, that the attachment of the Mahomedans to their own 
history is great ; that no good reason appeared why the natives in India 
should be debarred fr- rn cultivating their own histirici! record-;, or why the 
transactions of the cc antry in which they had a natural interest shouI«] not 
be thought deserving of their perusal; and that poetry was a branch of study in 
all colleges, having ever been found to be a valuable auKiliary in the study 
of literature in every languige and country. “ A. a part therefore, aud a 
very important part of Sanscrit and Arabic literatun*, rii the s jiirce of national 
imagery, tlie expressi n. of national feeling, and tlr:^ depository of the most 
approved phraseology and style, the’ poetical writings of the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans appear to be legitimately comprehended amongst the objects ot 
literary se/iinaries founded for Mahomedans and Hindoos.'^ 

The Vidyala, or Anglo-Indian College. 

lTh|j reports of, 1827 and 1828 state, that the studies in this institution 
are**natural <ind experimental philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, algebra, 
Tytler^s Elements of General History, Russell’s Modern Europe, with Milton 
iand Shakespeare ; that the progress of the students had been satisfactory ; 
that it had increased gradually, and was in the year 1828 greater than in 
any preceding year, It had been determined to attach to • th^ college a 
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lecturer on mathematics and a lecturer on English literature, for which 
latter appointment Dr. John Tytler had been selected, until the arrival of 
a person from Europe. For this duty a salary has been assigned tt) him of 
Rs. 500 per month. 

Subscribers to this institution to the amount of Rs. 10,000. are allowed 
to place one free scholar each on the foundation. Smaller donations are 
appropriated to the maintenance of small scholarships, and to the mainte- 
nance of some of the pupils of the first class. 

The number of students attached to this institution was — 

In January 1826 ... ... 196 

In July 1S26 ... ... 280 

In „ 1827 ... ... 372 

In ,, 1828 ... ... 436 

of which latter number 100 received gratuitous education. 

For the use of this instiuution, it was determined to publish a series of 
English books, at an expense of Rs. 49,376, which is to be borne in equal 
parts by the funds under the control of the Education Committee, and by 
the School-book Society ; an immediate supply amounting to Rs. 5,000, 
to be obtained from England. Many of these were given in prizes to the 
students. 

The report of 1829 states, that the progress made by the students in the 
preceding year had not been equal to that made by them in the previous 
years, which was attributed to the want of superintendence by some zealous 
and intelligent person who had enjoyed the advantages of a superior English 
education. The committee were informed that they were at liberty to look 
for some person in England suitably qualified, to whom the Court of Directors 
were requested to grant the requisite permission to proceed to India. 
Permission has since been granted by the Court of Directors to the Rev. 
Dr. James Adamson, minister of the Scottish congregation at the Cape of 
Good Hope, to proceed to Calcutta, on receiving a requisition from the 
Bengal Government to that effect. 

Institutions in Nuddea. 

The r^-port of 1S29 refers to an allowance which had been enjoyed by 
some learned preceptors in Nuddea, amounting to 100 rupees per month, for the 
restoration of which’ the parties had petitioned the Government. The Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction having received orders to examine and velport 
upon this peticion, deputed their junior member to the spot to make the 
necessary inquiries. His report contains the history of this institution, and the 
following description of the primitive modes of study practised in Nuddea^ 
which is incorporated into the committee's report, on receipt of {which it was 
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determiped to continue the allowance of 100 rupees per month to the 
petitioners. 

Nuddea contains about twenty-five establishments for study ; these are 
called tollsy and consist of a thatched chamber for the pundit and the class, 
and Jtwo or three ranges of mud hovels in which, the students reside. The 
pundit does not live on the spot, but comes to the toll every day in which 
study is lawful at an early hour, and remains till sun-set. The huts are built 
and kept in repair at his expense ; and he not only gives instruction 
gratuitously, but assists to feed and clothe his class ; his means of so doing 
being derived from former grants from the Rajah of Nuddea, and presents 
made to him by the zeminclcrs in the neighbourhood at religious festivals, 
the value of vvhicli much de*pends on his celebrity as a teacher. 

“ The students are all full grown men, some of them old men ; the usual 
number in a toll is about 20 or 25, but in some places where the pundit is 
of a high repute, there are from 50 to 60. The whole number is said to be 
between 500 and 600. The greater proportion consists of natives of Bengal ; 
but there are many from remote parts of India, especially from the south. 
There are some from Nepaul and Assam, and many from the eastern districts, 
especially* Tirhoot. Few, if any, have means of subsistence of their own; 
their dwelling they obtain from their teacher; their clothes and food in 
presents from him or the shop-keepers and landholders in the town or 
neighbourlu *d. At tlie principal festivals, they disperse for a few days 
in quest of alms, when they collect enough to maintain them till the npxt 
interval of leisure. Ml those who come from places more than three days’ 
journey from Nuddea have hilhereto depended very much upon the grant 
from Government, which gave them from twelve annas to one rupee a month 
each, and nearly sufficed to procure them food. The number of the Vidisika 
or foreign students was generally between 100 and 150 and there are about 
the latter number still at Nuddea, awaiting the result of their petition. If 
not complied with, tht y will find it necessary to quit the place. 

“Th« chief study at Nuddea is nyaya or logic; there are also some 
establishments for tuition in law, chiefly in the works of Rughu Nundana, a 
celebrate^ Nuddea pundit ; and in one or two places grammar is taught. 
Some erf^the students, particularly several from the Diklian spoke Sanscrit 
with great fluency and correctness. 

I '^Imade particular inquiry of the students with respect to the distribution 
01 the allowance, and entire satisfaction was uniformly expressed on this ’ 
subject. A petty saraf or poddar^ accompanied by one of their number, ’ 
is deputed to receive the allowance at the collector’s treasury. On his return, 
he divides it’ among the Vidisi students, whose presence in the town is 
perfectly well known. The poddur whom I saw keeps a shop the sale of 
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grain, and supplies the students with food, advancing them occasional 
maintenance on the credit of their monthly allowance. They are commonly in 
his debt; but he is too unimportant a personage, and the students are too 
numerous, and as Brahmans too influential, for him to practise any fraud 
upon them. The allowance, I have no doubt, is fairly distributed ; and 
although the value of the learning acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly 
estimated by Europeans, yet it is in great repute with the natives, and it’s 
encouragement even by the trifling sum awarded, is a gracious and popular 
measure. There can be no doubt of its being a very essential benefit to those 
students who have no other fixed means of support/’ 

(For further notices of native establishments for education in Nuddea, 
sec under Indigenous Schools, in a subsequent part of this paper). 

Bhagulpore School. 

In 1828, it was proposed to discontinue this school, it not having 
answered, in the opinion of the committee, the purpose of general instruction, 
with a view to which it had been established. As a regimental school, it was 
supposed that it might be useful, but for this purpose only it was considered 
inexpedient to burthen the education fund with a charge of 300 rupees per 
month. The report of 1829-30 gives a more favourable view of the state 
of this institution, and announces the determination of the Government to 
continue it. From this report it appears that during that year 134 pupils 
had been in attendance, chiefly from the hills, of whom 57 had left the school 
during the year, after acquiring various degrees of proficiency ; and that of 
the 77 who were present at the examination the first class consisted mostly 
of boys from the hills ; and in the other classes the proportion of sepoys 
was less than usual. The scholars were mostly of a less advanced age than 
formerly, and their reading had been more miscellaneous and more likely to 
be of service genc'rally. In these respects, therefore, the committee remarked 
that the i haractt.r of the school had already undergone a beneficial change. 

The means of further improvement suggested by Captain Grihain, are 
the cultivation of Hindoostanee in the Nagree character, and the formation 
of an English class, to which the best scholars should be pronipted as a 
reward for llicir exertions; the appointment of competent teatl^^ers ; the 
limitation of the attendance of paid scholars to four years, and the authorita- 
tive interposition of the magistrate in enjoining the Hill chiefs to SQud t^eir 
sons to school. Captain Graham had instituted two branch ^ schools, and 
proposed more^when competent teachers could be found. His letter, dated the 
i6th of February 1830, contains the following observations • 

“1 beg leave to suggest that when the scholars are able fluently to read 
the commoA elementary school books in one of the above characters, (the 
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KJiates or Deb alphabets), to write letters on common affairs, and are become 
ready accountants, they should as a reward be placed in an English class 
The following are my reasons for recommending this plan : — 

First. Judging from the attempt which has been made to teach a 
few of the Hill boys English at this school, as well as from the 
progress made by five or six boys who were under the ins- 
truction of the late Rev. T. Christian, I am led to be of opinion 
they would acquire that language with greater facility than the 
Persian, and nearly in as short a time as they learn Hindoostanee. 

* Second. The Hill peoplr, neither being of the Hindoo nor 
Mussulman religion, and quite free from the prejudices of caste, 
esteem a knowledge of the English language as a sure means 
of their obtaining lucrative employment under F£uro[)edns, and 
thereby becoming a mosk useful race of people in place of remain- 
ing in their present degraded state I have at different times 
employed several of them in my piivate service, and have always 
found them active, honest and cheerful, although constantly 
suffering from the hatred of the other servants. 

'* Third. As they have neither priests nor images, and aie very 
independent as to religious matter^, the common class book^ 
used in any English school would r.ot now be obje«.ted to by 


The Chinsurah Schools 


These schools, wl ich w^crc placed un ier th^' superit^tendence and ordei s 
of the instruction committee in 1824, appear subsequently to tliat date 
to have declined considerably ; in consequence of which some of the members 
of that committee in 1827, «»xpiessed doubts as to the utility and expediency 
of maintaining them. The Government determined to await a communication 
from the local commiti which proving more favourable than had been 
anticipated^ the schools were contidued The examination report for the 
year 1829, gives the following results : — 

Number of schools ... 14 

Number of scholars on the books ... 1,540 
Ditto in attendance ... 1,2^5 

yhesscholars consisting of different castes in the following proportions — 

‘10 Mussulman. 

15 Brahmins. 

15 Kyast. 

15 Baidey. 

(^45 Soodra. 


ln*every 100 boys 


aS 
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These are divided into three classes, of which the first peruses the 
Bengali works of Messrs Yates and Pearson on geography, astronomy 
and natural philosophy ; the studies of the others are of a merely elementary 
character, or lessons in spelling and reading. By means of these schools, the 
committee remark, useful instruction and improved feeling are disseminated 
amongst the villages above and below Chinsurah, but their scattered position 
renders effective superintendence impracticable.” It does not appear that any 
general examination of the pupils has taken place. The State of the schools 
is from time to time reported by the Superintendent, Mr. Pearson. The 
committee do not anticipate that the acquirements of the students will ever be 
more than elementary. 

Chinsukah Free School. 

This separate establishment, which is, like the other schools, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pearson, contained in 1829, 64 males, of whom from 
30 to 40 were Hindoos, and six girls. The studies of the senior classes, 
it is observed, appear to have assumed a higher scale than in former years ; 
the History of England and miscellaneous extracts being added to the 
perusal of the Bible and the acquirment of English grammar. The corres- 
pondence relative to the grant made to this school will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Rajpoofana or Ajmerr Schools. 

- The sum of 300 rupees per month, assigned for the support of these 
schools, appears to have been appropriated in the following proportion 

Rs. 

Salary to Mr. Carey, as Superintendent ... ... 200 

To the expenses of the school, including two native 

teachers ... ... ... ... 100 

Total ... 300 

In 1827, these schools, then four in number, were reduced to one at 
Aj mere. For the use of this establishment, a supply of books was^ forwarded 
from the Presidency, which proved advantageous ; and tbi prih^ipal civil 
authority at Ajmere was required to superintend the periodical examinations 
of the scholars. 

In 1828, an examination took place at Ajmere, in the presence of the 
honourable Rd Cavendish and some qualified natives, the result of which 
is stated by the education committee to have been unsatisfactoiy. There 
were at that time less than 200 boys in this school ; they were divided 
into two departments, Hindoo and Persian, in neither of which was much 
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j^roficiency evinced ; the Hindoo students of the second class being reported 
to read indifferently, and those of the first having learned a few pages 
of Sanscrit grammar. The pupils in this division were, however, with 
few exceptions, very young, none having been attached to the school more 
than two years. The state of the Persian classes w^as still less satisfactory. 
Both’ departments studied arithmetic, in which, in the Persian class 
particularly, progress had been made to the rule of three. Tlie committee 
observe that all the reports they have received from the superintendent are 
merely tabular statements, and that they look to the political agent and 
his assistant, under the orders of Government, to report on the state 
of the school, the duties of the superintendent, the description of teachers 
employed, the salaries they.severally receive, the course of study, the hours of 
attendance, the inducements held out to st holars to attend and to exert 
themselves, the possibility of fixing a small charge for tuition or of assisting 
the means of support by private^ subscriptions and ilonations, admitting 
subscribers or donars to a share in the superintendence, and also to the 
practicability and advantage of introducing the study of English, in which 
Mr. Carey might no doubt take an active part. 

. * Cavvnpork Frke School. 

The report of the education committee states, that a public examination 
of the state of this school took place in February 1830, before the Rev. E. 
White, the Rev. J, Whiting and others, which gave great satisfaction to many 
persons well qualified to judge of the efficiency of the system pursued in 
the school. 

The boys' schMol contained 75 scholars studying English alone, 47 who 
were studying Sanscrit, and 23 who were studying Persian and Arabic. 
These last classes commenced the study of English after the examination. 
There were also ii girl.'? in the school. It is stated that the English classes 
contained a large proportion of Hindoos and a few Mahomedans ; that the 
upper classes had nu' ' considerable proficiency in ancient history, geography 
and arithmetic ; that they were •familiar with English grammar, and could 
translate from English into Hindoostanee ; that there were few (seven in ^hr 
first clas^) who had attained adolescence, being many of them under 12 
years ^ age, instead of adults between 20 and 30, or even older, who were 
formerly learning to spell in this school. 

Qnly the elements of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian were taught, and the 
i^oran lear^ied, probably by rote." This seminary is stated to have been« 
on tbe whole as efficiently conducted as its means permitted. 

Allahabad School 

The native school in this place was set on foot in 1825 by some English 
gentlemen, who subscribed for its support about Rs. 3a pe( month. In ^ 
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January 1826 the friends of the institution at Allahabad applied to the Govern- 
ment for patronage and assistance to the school. There were at that time in 
the school, 31 scholars reading Persian, and 17 reading Hindoo, fo^ whom 
teachers and accomodation had been provided out of the sum subscribed. 
The first aid afforded to this institution out of the education fund, was a 
supply of books to the value of Rs. 1,000. with a promise of further assistant:e 
when the school should have assumed a consistent and permanei;jt character, 
fn February 1830, the education committee received a very favourable report 
of the state of the school, which then consisted of about 64 students who 
were studying Persian and Hindoostanee, in which they were able to read 
works of a classical character. It is further stated, that they had acquired 
a tolerable proficiency in the elements of geography and arithmetic ; and 
that some of them had acquired such a knowledge of surveying, as to have 
a village under the orders of the commissioner in a satisfactory 
manner, and that five of tliem had in consequence obtained employment as 
am sens and surveyors under the Government. The education committee in 
( onsideration of this favourable report, recommended the Government to 
grant to the school 100 rupees per month, out of the education fund, which 
recommendation was complied with. 

Dacca School. 

In 1823, a society was formed at Dacca for the support of Christian, 
Persian and other native male and female schools in the city of Dacca and 
its vicinity. The society took under its care six schools, which in three years 
were increased to 25 schools, attended by 1,414 scholars. The six schools 
had been for about three years stipported by the Serampore society, but the 
funds of that society proving inadequate to the demand upon them, the 
European inhabitants of Dacca, aided by many natives of liberal dispositions, 
subscribed for the support and enlargement of these schools. Through 
some unaccountable cause,” the native subscribers withdrew' their support in 
1826, and the number of Europeans in Dacca being too limited to afford the 
means of supporting these schools, application was made to the Bengal 
Government for pecuniary aid, who referred the request to the education 
committee. That committee reported, that these schools did not fall strictly 
within the limit of their superintendence, and even had it been other^^^ise, that 
the fund annually at their disposal w as entirely appropriated. The Vice-Presi- 
dent in Council, nevertheless determined, under date 30th December 1S26, 
to present the Dacca schools with 3,000 rupees, and a supply of s^chool books. 

Etawah School. 

c 

In 1824, the Superintendant of Police reported* that the Magflstrate of 

s Judicial from, 6 December 1827, paras. 107*109 ; CoNSULTATiONa, 1 July 1S29, Nos. 
dittoASrd December 1829, No. 30. 
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Etawah had appropriated the sum of Rs. 101-3 ^nnas out of the town duties, 
as wages for the instructors of youth in a school, and requested to be 
informed whether such an appropriation of that fund was allowable. He was 
informed in reply that it was not allowable, without the previous sanction 
of Government. 

Mynpoory College. 

The local agent in Etawah was subsequently permitted to appropriate 
this sum in the support of schools for the education of youth in Persian, 
Hindoostanee and English, which appropriation of it continued till 1828; 
when the reports of the examinations of the scliolars having been submitted 
to the education committee, it appeared tliat no progress had been made in 
useful learning ; that the greater number of the pupils were generally absent, 
and that those who attended, derived through badness of memory, little or no 
benefit from the institution. The greatest number of boys reported to havf! 
been in these schools, or college, was 40. Under these circumstanct s the 
institution was abolished. 

Proposed College at Bareilly. 

In 1827, the local agents in Bareilly, Messrs. S. M Boulderson, J. 
Davidson and C. Bradford, were required to report “ what schools, colleges or 
seminaries of any description whatever, existed in the towns or villages ” of 
that district. In reply they informed the education committee, that in the 
town of Baif lly there were 10 1 schools in which Persian was taught, and 20 
in which the children of the Malinjims were taught accounts ; besides which 
there were ii persoi;- who taught Arabic, and two who taught the science of 
medicine ; that in tue villages round about Bareilly there were 9 Hindoo 
schools and 13 Persian; and in the other parts of the district as follows : — * 


In the thannah of Bhoora 

Persian. 

... 4 

Hindoo 

In Ichonadab 

••• 3 

3 

In the town oi Budaon besides the 
• of Mahasnood Ally 

Colilege 

••• 34 


In the neighbouring villages 

... 6 

I 

InKusbah Furreedpore 

... 8 

■ ... 

4n the neighbouring villages 

... 8 

. . . 

In Kusbah Besulpore 

... ... 

2 

• In the neighbouring villages 

» • • * » ■ 

7 

In tite thanitah of Oettagunge ... 


2 

In Riche ... 

• • « aft* ^ 

I 

la ^ adjoining villages 

^ ■• • • • f » 

11 

In the Bnstaa Ojahnee 

1 

2 

A 9 
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ParaUa. 

Hindoe. 

In the villages adjoining 

a 


In the town of Omlah 

8 

21 

In the adjoining villages 

6 

a a • 

In the thannah of Bilsee 

4 

3 

In the town of Shagusti 

1 

ft « • 

In the villages of the perg.innah 

3 

I 

In the thannah of Nawaubgunge 

5 

3* 

In the Busten of Sheergicoli 

3 

• • V 

In the neighbouring villages and that in a 
village of the same thannah there were 
resident three learned men who taught the 
Arabic sciences, and ... ' 

lo 

ft • • 

In the thannah of Meergunge ... 

3 

4 


“ In these schools,’* the local agents observe, “science of any sort is 
rarely studied Works in the Persian language, such as the Bostan, Golist- 
an Zalicka, Modhooram Aboolfuzul, Secundernameh, Tusha Kheeleefa, 
Bahardanisli, are read, with a view to facility in writing Persian ; besides 
this, the scholars are instructed in the simplest rules of arithmetic. In the 
colleges, the works read are in the Arabic language. The course of study 
includes Surf, Neho, Mautick, Laws of Composition, P^ikha Kikmut, under 
which are included medicine, mathematics^ and natural philosophy, the 
Buddus, and the explanations of the Koran ; besides these, there are schools 
in' which the children of Mahajans and those intended for putwarries are 
taught accounts ; those who study the Hindoo sciences read the Vedas, the 
Shastres, the Poorans, Beakam Jotuh Chelum Naryul, Ojoosh Bed, Memansa, 
Ncari. We have not heard that there are any establishments for such 
scholars in the villages. 

“ In the schools in which Persian is taught, the boys read manuscript 
copies of the different books, and learn to write on boards. 

' Hindoos and Mussulmans have nO scruples about reading together. 
The teachers are almost always Syeds, Sheeks, Moguls, Patans 
or Kaits. 

" The teacht;rs are paid from three to seven rupees a montl^ by the 
person at< whose house they sit; they also get their meals twice a 
day ; and surance, that is, a kubba, razaee, toabak and belaposh. 
Kubba and razaee are regularly given every year, whether the- old 
one be worn out or not ; tbe tasbak and bolaposh are sometimes 
given, sometimes not. Summer clothing is also sometisiiMsa l^ven, (' 
but rarely. Those who do not pay a teacher for atteniifaig at . their 
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own houses, send their children to the houses of those who enter* 
tain one, and pay the teacher from four annas to one rupee 
monthly, according to their means ; besides this, the master gets 
other perquisites, such as “ jummajee ** offerings, presented on 
Thursday evenings by each boy, from four gundahs to one and five 
annas; “ aghazee’’ offerings, presented on beginning a new book, 
from five annas to rupee; “eidic/' presented on holidays, from 
one anna to one rupee. The boys begin to study at six years of age 
sometimes, but seldom till 20; in the colleges, from 14 to 25, 
sometimes 30, sometimes much less, it depending upon the talents 
and inclination of the students. Those who learn Persian, viz , boys 
till the age of 14 and 15, never remain under the roof of the 
master ; on the contrary he generally attends at the house of some 
person or other where he instructs the children of the master 
of the house, and those o^ others. Schools in which accounts are 
taught diffe r in no material respect from Persian ones. Those who 
teach Arabic have sometimes pupils who come from a distance 
residing under their roof ; but those who live in the same town 
remain in their parents* house. It is considered improper to take 
anything from Arabic students unless from necessity. The schools 
in the towns are well attended in comparison with those of the 
villages ; we have heard of no schools supported by public grants.’* 
On ree ipt of this report, the education committee addressed the 
Government, suggesting the expediency of establishing a college in this 
district, where such al nidant materials for a learned establishment appeared 
to be already in existence. * In devising a plan for a college at Bareilly,** 
the committee observed, “ it is clearly unnecessary to provide for elementary 
instruction, as the means of acquiring a certain previous •proficiency are 
already ample. It will also, perhaps, be unnecessary to make any allowance 
to any number of pupds, as instruction is so generally pai<l for ; but it is not 
universally defrayed by the scholars* funds, and in some cases, food and 
clothes arepsupplied by the teacher. ^ Perhaps a limited foundation of 50 poor 
pupils will be sufficient.** 

The establishment of a college in the district at Bareilly had been 
suggested oy two of the members of the education comniittee, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Stirling, chiefly for the two following reasons : the great 
desire o> the native community there for its establishment, and the beneficial 
effects it wohld prclbably prodace upon their sentiments towards the 
Government, as well as their intellectual improvement. The fact, that 
Marly i^ooo persona in the district were at the time receiving education, 
and 300 sei^naries open (ettber muktahs for instraction in Persiaa. diatmls 
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for Hindoo, or patsals for Sanscrit, besides 17 teachers of the Arabic)i was 
considered as justifying the assumption that a college would be productive of 
considerable benefit. 

On a review of the existing means, it was submitted that the evils of the 
existing system which rendered it necessary to consume 25 or more years in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, were of a kind to be removed only by 
that permanent and systematic instruction which the establishment of a 
college would furnish. 

The scale on which it was proposed that the college should be established 
was as follows : — 



Per month. 


Rs. 

I Moulavie 

SO 

2 Moulavies at Rs. 40 each ... 

... 80 

I Persian Moonshee 

30 

1 Pundit 

... 40 

2 Pundits at Rs. 30 each 

60 

2 Hindoo Pundits at Rs. 25 each 

50 

English Teacher 

... . SO 

50 Pupils atRs. 3 each 

150 

Superintendent 

250 

Servants and contingencies 

240 

Total 

1 ,000 


If it were found to be unnecessary to provide for the pupils, the 150 
rupees was to be added to the salaries of the establishment of teachers, or to 
be given in prizes. 

The Bengal Government at first fully concurred in the propriety of 
establishing a college at Bareilly, and in the suggestions which had been 
offered by the education committee respecting its superintendence, and the 
course of study to be followed by the persons admitted into it ; aad a local 
committee of management was named, consisting of the following gentlemen : 

Francis Hawkins, Esq., Agent to the Governor-General. 

William Cowell, Esq., Judge of the Provincial Court. 

H. Dick, Esq., Judge and Magistrate. 

S. M. Boulderson, Esq., Collector and 

J. Davidson, Esq., Sub-Secretary to the Board of Revedfue, Western 
Provinces ; 

who were accordingly advised of the mtention of the Government, 
directed to communicate wHh the General Committee on the subject* 
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This proposed establishment was, upon further consideration, abandoned, 
in* consequence of the expense which would have attended it, and more 
particularly the ** cost of providing a suitable building/' 

Bhowaniforb and Kidderpore Schools. 

^ rhese schools were established by native gt utlemen for the instruction 
of Hindoo lads in English , they were supported by voluntary subscription ; 
and in May 1829, were placed upon an improved footing. In the manage- 
ment of them, Europeans and Natives were then associated ; they were 
Opened to pay-scholars, and the School Society in Calcutta made thorn a 
monthly grant towards their support; but this resource not proving 
adequate to their wants, they applied to the education committee foi 
assistance Their immediate wants extended only to about Rs ^00 for the 
necessary school furniture , but the education committee placed Rs 1,000 
at the disposal of the School Society for the use of each school, considering 
It to be “a great object to establish schools of this description, which might 
in time serve as preparatory steps to the Hindoo College, and relieve that 
institution of part of tlie duty of elementary tuition.’* They have since been 
united, and have been found to realize the advantages expected from them. 

The Calcutta Education Press 

Rs A, p 

The whole establishment has been transferred 
tc ^he Baptist Mission Press During its 
existence as a separate establishment, 
between J ly 1824 and February 1830 it 
cost the su.i of , ... ^»347 ^ o 

Less the value of stock in types and 

stationery .. >0,456 7 8 

Leaving a net charge of ... 58,890 10 8 


The works produced by this p^ress within 
follows ^ 


the above period were as 
Finished In hand 


Sanscrit 

I^ndi 

Arabic 

.Persian 


15 

3 

3 

4 


3 

5 

1 


Total 34 « 9 


Grand Total 


33 


3 ^ 
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They are all, it is observed, books required for the classes Of the 
colleges, or standard works on Hindoo or Mahomedan law. As* fast 
completed, they were distributed to the different establishments in proper^ 
tions suited to the probable demand, and the balance, of the Sanscrit books 
especially, formed a fund which obviated all necessity for pecuniary rewards. 

The value of the books which had been completed and distributed \Vas-'’ 

Rs. A, p. 

Computed at ... ... 11,990 o o 

And those in hand at ... ... 13,838 o o 

Making a Total ... 27,828 9 o 

The value of the unfinished Works v^as 

estimated at ... ... ... 31,062 i 8 

Total ... 58,890 10 8 

On the transfer of the press to the Baptist missioneries a depository w'as 
established at the Presidency for books on sale, with an establishment 
amounting to rupees 58 per month. 

The superintendence of this establishment has been confided to Mr. 
Tytler, in addition to the duties which will devolve upon him from the general 
revisal and correction of the proofs of the different publications. 

The Bengal Government, in addition to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a press, have encouraged by the purchase and distribution of them, 
many useful publications. 

A series of such publications authorized by the Government in July 1829 
amounted to Rs. 4,891. A similar patronage had been afforded to other 
works, including a translation of Hooper’s anatomy into Arabic by Mr. Tytler, 
which had been nearly completed. 

A revised and corrected edition of Moulavi Abdoor Ruheem’s translation 
of Hutton’s Mathematics ; this, although considered desirable, had been 
deferred on account of the expense which would attend it. 

The first part of Hutton’,s course, which is confined to arithmetic, it had 
been determined to publish ; also 

The work of Bridge’s on Algebra, translated by Moulavi Abdoor 
Ruheem, and rcvised'by Principal Mill. 

The First Books of Euclid, both in Persian and Arabic. 

A short treatise on Logarithms, and another on Surveying, 

A new editien of Wilson’s Sanscrit and English Dictionary. 

It has also been determined to purchase 100 copies, each of three worics 
on Mahomedan law, published by natives, wbidi are reported as works of high 
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cimraoter, and to commence a second series of works for the Sanscrit 
CbUege, * as recommended by the pundits of the several classes. The series 
to comprehend the following works : — 

Zjw.-— V ivada Chintamoni, Dattalea Chanclrika Mindusa, Vyvaha 
Tatwa, Asoucha Tatwa, Uhnika Tatwa. 

Liierature.^Wxsiory of Cashmir, Naishadh, with Commentary. 

Rhetoric ^ — Kavyadersa Kavikalpatata, Kavalayananda. 

-Kusa*Manjali, Muktwada, Vidhivada Tarksara. 

•Bhashya. The ten Upanishads. 

Grammar, — List of Roots, and Commentary on Magdabadhoo. 

Mathematics . — Bija ( Algebra ), Svvya Sidhanta ( Astronomy ). 

Tbe printing of*the series to be proceeded in at a fixed rate. 

The report of the education committee, d;ued 2Sth May 1830, concludes 
with the following proposal, to which the Government assented. VVe 
“recommend strongly for publication a work of a more extensive and costly 
description ; the heroic poem, entitled the Mahabarat. This work appears to 
be the chief source from which the whole body of the Puranas is derived, and 
comprise's every authentic tradition that has been preserved by the Hindoos 
of their former social and political condition. Independently, therefore, of its 
high estimation amongst the Hindoos as a sacred poem, it merits from its 
comprehensive and historical character, perp *tu.ition by the press, wldlst 
it will form a very acceptable class book, and be a reward of the highest 
value as a prize book at the public examinations. We therefore beg to 
recommend its publication according to the form and estimate submitted by 
Mr- Pearce, or in five „^olumes quarto, at a charge not exceeding Rs. 20,000. 
The work must occupy several years before it is completed, and it will be 
much cheaper as well as correcter than manuscript copies. We doubt not 
it will find ail extensive sale amongst the Hindoos, sufficient probably to 
reimburse the cost of printing.’^ 

REGULATfON XI OF 1826. 

In August 1826, the Bengal Government had again under its considera- 
tion the proposal to make literary attainments the condition of appointment 
to the law stations in the courts, and of permission to practise as law 
officers it^r those courts. In furtherance of this object, a committee of 
exammation at the Presidency was appointed, consisting of the following 
members Mr. M’Naghten, President; Mr. H. H. Wilson, Captain Ruddeli, 
CapttiifiXJusley and tfie Rev. Mr. Carey, Members ; assisted by the Kazee-ooU 
Ka«aftt and "Mooftee of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlat ; the Pundits of tbe 
samef; the modoma of the Ma 4 fissa, and tbe Chief Pundit of, the 

and Regtdalfon Xf of iSid was parsed* This Kegi^Ution 
waa ^ited b the first Inetancc to monlavies and pundits^ 
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not on the estabKsbment, were allowed to practise, and an allowance granted 
to them. 

The following Rules were also passed for the guidance of the committee, 
and embodied in the Regulation 

(1) . " The committee to act under the orders of Government in the 

Judicial Department. 

(2) . “ The appointment and removai of law officers in the several courts 

to be made by the Government on the nomination of the local officers. 

(3) . “ All nominations to such situations to be made from amongst the 

number of candidates possessing suitable certificates. 

(4) . “ Whenever a vacancy may occur from death, resignation or other- 

wise, in the station of law officer of a Zillah or Provincial Court, or of the 
Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlat, the authority empowered to impose a 
successor in the event of the candidate or candidates for succession, not 
possessing a certificate of qualification from the Superintendent of a College 
supported by the Government, or from a committee of examination appointed 
by Government, shall report the circumstance to the committee of examina- 
tion at the presidency. It will be the du^ of that committee to furnish 
written interrogatories, and such exercises as will serve to ascertain the 
candidate's knowledge, both of the law and the language in which it is written, 
(Sanscrit or Arabic, as the case may be), to be answered and performed in 
the presence of the judge or judges of the court where the vacancy has 
occurred, so as to ensure a fair and impartial trial. The papers to be returned 
through the same authority to the committee, who will exercise their discre- 
tion in issuing or withholding a certificate of qualification. 

{5). “ In cases where no candidate possessing that testimonial, or willing 

to stand the prescribed examination, is forthcoming, or where those applying 
for examination have failed, it will then be the duty of the court to apply to 
the local committee of the nearest Government Hindoo or Mabomedan 
college, as the case may be, or to the general committee of public instruction 
at the Presidency, to recommend a duly qualified successor to the vacant 
office, who has passed through a course of collegiate education, and obtained 
the requisite certificate at one of the public institutions. 

(6). At the annual examination holden at the Madrtssa ard Hindoo 
Colleges of Calcutta, it shall be permitted to learned natives residing at the 
Presidency, and td all .vbo may resort thither for the purpose, to claim an 
examination at either institution, with the view of taking out a certiSoate, 
testifying their fitness for the situation of 'Hindoo or Maliofiiedaii law 
officers ; such examination to be conducted under the general orders and 
direction of the Presidency Committee of Examination, and the certificate to" 
be issued under their signatures respecttvbiy/* 
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Orders of the Court oe Directors. 

The despatches of the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in 
CounciI*of Bengal of the undermentioned dates, contain the Court’s observa- 
tions in general, commendatory and confirmatory, on the measures pursued 
by the Bengal Government, with a view to the promotion of education 
iftnong the natives of the several provinces subordinate to that Presidency:— 

Letter to Bengal in the Revenue Department, dated i8th February 1824- 


Ditto 

Public 

ditto 

5th September 1827, 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1 8th February 1829. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

29th September 1830 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

24th August i8ji. 


* 

The revenue despatch bf February 18^4, rails the particular attention of 
the Bengal Government to the necessity of selection both in the persons 
employed in the business of tuition, and in the works chosen as means of 
instruction with a view to the introduction of genuine science among the 
natives of India, in preference to that whicli had been considcrtul h*arniug by 
the Hindoos and Mahomeclans. 

The points principally adverted to in the Court’s subsequent despatches, 
are the following: the despatch of September 1S27, suggests the desir- 
ableness of abolishing as speedily as possible the practice of allowing 
pensions to students, and of restricting even lu^ccssary expense^ within 
the most niv^derate lit.iits. 'Fhe services of the late Dr. Lumstlen in the 
Calcutta Madrissa, are eulogized, and his zeal, attention, talents and h arnipg 
acknowledged ; the a -angements proposed in the Vidyalay i are confirmed, 
and parti( ularly the proposed establishment, of two professorships 

Tins despatch directs the greatest attention to be pahl to the moral as 
well as intellectual characters of the students, so as to render them in the 
highest degree available to the public service, and the Govern nnmt is 
autliorizcd to employ every means with a view to discountenance vicious, and 
reward good conduct. 

The orders for employing natives, duly certified to have attained th-* 
necessary qualifications in the courts of law, as law officers and pleaders, 
arc also {unfirmed, and the donations of the Hindoo Rajahs to the education 
fund, declared to be highly gratifying, and the mode of the expression of the 
Government’s approbation of their conduct confirmed, in addition to which 
the’Government is directed to make them acquainted with the sentiments of 
the Court of Directors respecting them. 

The .separate despatch of February 1829, which related • to the finance! 
of the Company, chiefly remarks on the expense attending the establishment! 
for edneation, and directs economy in the management of them. 


3 * 
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The despatch of September 1830, reviews the state of the several insti- 
tutions for education, as reportt d in the letters from Bengal of September 
1827 and August 1829, which is considered satisfactory and highly gratify- 
ing. The inci easing efficiency and popularity of these institutions/^ it is 
observed, ** not only affords complete proof that their e‘^tablishment was called 
for by the state of public feeling, and by the circumstances of the times, but’ 
also conveys the gratifying assurance that the higher classes of our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan sul)jects are ripe for a still further extension among them of 
European educ.ition and European science and literature.” 

After a review of the state of the several colleges, the despatch adverts 
to the establishment of separate English Colleges, and the desire of the 
natives to acquire the English language sufficiently, manifested by the success 
of the Anglo-Indian Collt‘g( at the Presilency, and contains some observations 
on the comparative impoitance of the English and Native languages as 
means of improving the native character, on the selection of teacher^, on the 
preparation of useful elementary books, and the endowment of scholarships, 
on th( regulation for re(]uiiing all candidates fm law appointments or 
practice to give proof by examination or otherwise of their competency , on 
the proposal to introduce the English as th( langUrige of public business, 
.and on the pioposal to establish a college at Bareily , in the lattt r proposal, 
the Court of Direc tors fully acquiesced 

riic‘ d(*spatch of August 1831 contains a itwiew of the state of the 
different institutions for native education, as reporb d in the letter from 
liengal of \ugust 1830, which is considered to be in general highly 
encouTiging and satisfactory. The Court approve tlie establishment of an 
hospitil, in (onnectiin with tiie Calcutta Sansciit College* for the accomocla- 
li )n of tlu rnt clical class, w’hose progress has been eminently successful , 
liiat of till students in the Anglo-Indian college was considend to have been 
n )t VO s itisfactory as had been exjiected The donation of Rajah Ishmaud- 
o »d-Doulah to the College at Delhi, the Court considried an important aid, 
and highly approved the means by which it was intended to commtmorate it, 
as they also have the c neouragement w^hich has bec‘n given to the intended 
publications of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, in English and 
Bengalee, and tht other measun s of the Bengal Government, with a view to 
the promotion of native education 

REPORTS on Indigenous Schools in the Provinces 
under the Bengal Government. 

" Delhi Territory. 

In December 1826, the Principal Assistant to the resident Comniissioncc 
in this district forwarded to Calcutta some reports on the native Schools thea 
existing therr, which contain the following particulars : — 
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“ In a letter from the Principal Assistant, Mr. Fraser, it is stated that 
• ‘in the town of Panniput there are several ill-supported and thinly 
attended schools, which appeared to have had their origin with 
some respectable individuals, and to have deteriorated yi^ar after 
year since the introduction of th»‘ British Rule. The teachers are 
generally paid i)y the guardians of th»* childnm, according to 
their means, and seldom continue, from the trifling remunera- 
tion which they receive, long to exorcise the calling of school- 
masters. One teacher of respectable family and attainments 
receives a inontlily allowance of 30 rupees frorr. the Nawtaub 
Meerkhan, who does not, however, appear now to have or evi r to 
have had any connection with the district.’ TIk! number of 

schools in the town of Panniput, it i.s stated, amounted nominally 
to 21, hut th^*ro was roasSori to beli('vr tlial only two or three were 
attended by mor(‘ than a vc-ry few children. 

“ In the m mv 1 irge aud populous villages in the pargunnahs, Pannipu^ 
Rursut and Chowa^iutli, tlu^re are lew, if any, establishments for 
education Mari) of the Syyud'> of Furreedpore and Bursiit read 
and \vrit(‘ Persian, ami the /emindars of Dhursowlee and Koullha 
employ tnutsuJdvs commonly to instruct their children, but wiio 
art‘ really occupied in kt^eping the village ac<'Oiints. In no other 
village of these pmgunnahb is their any school. 

“ in the pergunnah Soonjiiit it is reported h) the thanadar that there 
arc* but thue schools; one in the town of Soonj)ul, which ts 
believed to contain a population of upwards of 1 0,000 souls, and 
one in c:ach of the villages of Fuinana and Mohana. For many 
years, Mr. William Fraser supported schools in the larger villages 
of the* pergunali, but was forced to withdraw hi.s aid in consequence 
of finding the neoe^'-ary viisbursements too heavy to he suppli' d 
from private f aids. 

“ In the town of Kurnaul (containing 20,000 inhabitants) there i.s only 
Rne school, supported by the canoongocs and rhowdnes of the 
pergunnah, and one in the village of Ghurrowda, established by the 
-c.nindars ; both are, howt.ver, said to be of a very negative utility.’' 

By the other returns furnished by the assistant, it appears that in 19 
establishments for the education in this district, which were chiefly held in 
mosques* and in many of which the Koran only was read, the number of 
scholars in attendance was as follows : 

Scholars. 

In Causumeut village, Hansie Per- 15 The children furnished by 
ffunnah. parents with books and 

^ food. 
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2. In Cusbah Hansic 


3. Ditto 

4. Ditto 

5. Cusbah Hissan 

6. Ditto 

7. Ditto 

8. Futtle*habad 

9. Sewane 

10. Burwcilleh 
n. Ditto 

12. Toosh.im 

13. Raneca 
14 Ditto 

15. Ditto 

16. Ditto 

17. Sird.i 

18 Do 

((j Do 


5 



*5^ 

7 

5 

7 . 
7 

15 

20 


An establishment of two 
teachers, recommended b} 
the ameens. 

The children furnished by 
their parents with books and 
food. 


Establishment for educa- 
cation at the^^r places recom- 
mended by the ameens. 


6 ^ 

6 

6 

2 

23 

43 

22 


NothHJt> but the Koran read 
\ in these districts 


Total ... 227 


The assistant states, in another r<‘port, that in the Southern Division 
of Delhi there were, in March 1H27, 27 schools then existing, in which the 
Arabic and Persnui were taught ; the school*^ cantaining \rabic and 
^47 Persian scholars, instructed by 24 teacliers also 70 Hindoo and 
Shastree schools, in which there are students in the Sluister 244, and in 
Hindoo 642, under 71 teachers. In many of the,se schools the preceptors 
received no pay, but taught “ gratis, in hope of heaven ; " in others, such pay 
as thf* scholars could afford to give them, with which they were content ; 
general! V, it is stated, receiving a bare subsistence, and sometinu‘s finding 
It diflicult to subsist. 

Mr. R. Cav<‘ndisli, also an assistant (o the commissioner, strongly 
recommended to the Government to establish, at the public expense, two 
Persian and four Hindoo teacheis in the town of Rewaree ; two Hindoo at 
Bohorah ; one Persian and two Hindoo at Sonah ; the same at Nho and at 
Hulheem ; and at HoJuI two Hindoo teachers. The total estimated 
expense per annum, Rs. 4,480, which, it was submitted, might be paid out of 
the Rewaree towm duties. 

Mr. Cavendish offered it as his opinion that the scholars shpuld not be 
supported by the Government, and that in preference to the Arabic the 
English language should be taught in the schools. 

Tw o other returns, dated in June 1827, and furnished by the magistrate of 
the district, ^contain details of the names of villages, names of schoolmasters,. 
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and number and ages of scholars in 31 schools in this district, and of 247 
schools in Delhi and its immediate vicinity. According to these returns, the 
schools were without exception elementary, confined to reading and writing 
Arabic and Persian, and to arithmetic ; the ages of the scholars were in general 
from six to eighteen years, but some older, and in one or two instances they 
were of thirty years or even of forty.five years - ^ age. The education is 
siated to have been either gratuitous, or the rejnuneration provided by 
tTie scholars, except in the instance of one school of seven scholars, tlie 
master of which received a salary of three ru[)ees per month from the King. 
School for Nativf Doctors. 

On the 9th of May 1S22, the Medical Bond eommunicat<"d to the 
Government a memorandum, pointing out the want of native doctors for the 
supply of the various establishments conn ‘cted with civil and military 
branches of the service, and suggesting the e-lablis]imc?nt of a schoul for 
native doctors, to be maintained at Whe expense of the Government, a-' Ihe 
only means by which the deficioncy could he suj>]>lied. The GovcTnment 
highly approved of the suggestion, and called upon liie Medu-al Board to 
submit more detailed arrangements of their plan, in tlie form of a regulation 
for the proposed institution. Accordingly, on the 30th of May, the Board 
submitted their plan of a school for native doctors, which meeting with the 
approbation of the Government, a gcne^ral order was issued on the 2isr ol 
June 1822, establishing the school on the proposed plan, as follows : — 

‘‘The chuol to be established at the Presidtuicy for the instruction of 
natives in medicine, with a view to the civil and military service ; 
to be un ’er a medical officer as superintendant ; to consist of 20 
students ; .10 student to be admitted who cannot read and write the 
Hindoostanee language in the Nagree or the Persian character, 
and whose age is under 18 or above 26 years ; Hindoos and 
Mussulmans equally eligible, if respectable ; the sons of native 
doctors in the service to be preferred ; students to be regularly 
enlisted as , jldiers, and supported b)' tlie Government, and when 
duly qualified, to receive* certificates to th.it effect and practise . 
entitled to their discharge after 15 years; the superintendent to 
direct the studies, practical persuits, and general conduct of the 
students ; to prepare manuals of the most necessary parts of 
medical science for their use in the native language, to give 
demonstt;ations, and to deliver courses of lectures to them on those 
subjects, and, generally, to take every available means of imparting* 
to them a practical acquaintance with the diseases of xfiost frequent * 
occurrence In India, the remedies best suited to their cure, and the 
proper mode of applying tlwjse remedies/' 


32 
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The superintendeut to he subject to the orders of the Medical Board 
under ^^hom he v\as to conduct all the correspondence of the establishment 
and regulate all its interior details. 

Candidates for admission to the school to be selected and recommended 
by superintending surgeons of divisions 

The students to be attached to the sevt ral hospitals at the Presidency, 
for the purpose of acejuiring practical kno \ ledge, and to be subject to 
military law, and liable to be removed, if, from dullness, idlenfess, negligence 
or misconduct, they are considered to be not likely to profit by the 
superintends nt’s instructions. 

Tht ir allowances fixed at Rs. 8 per month each while in the school ; their 
pay as native doctors raised to Rs. 20 instead of 15 in gairison, and to Rs. 35 
instead of 20 in the field , also invalid pensions allowed to them at the rate 
of Rs. 7 per mensem for than s even years service ; from seven to fifteen 
years, one-third of their field p?ty; at the expiration of fifteen years, Rs. 10 
per montli , and after 22 )ears service, on half of the field or garrison pay. 

Native doctors employed with the army not liable to dismission, but by 
sentence of court-martial. 

The salary of superintendent was fixed at Rs 800 per month , to which 
office Mr Jameson, Secretary to the Medical Board, was appointed. 

The Court of Directois expressed doubts as to the advantages likely to 
arise from this establishment, of which the object w^as acknowledged to be 
of difficult accomplishment, and expressed a preference for the more simple 
plan adopted at Fort St George, of educating half castes for medical 
service, by admitting lliem as dressers in the hospitals The difficulty 
ad\ cited to in the despatcli of the Court of Directors arose out of the necessity 
of h IV ing to impart “ knowledge not merely novel, but of a nature possibly 
♦00 ibstiuse and reh led for th^ rude and u ipre[) ired minds of the pupils, 
iiid occasionally from the impossibility of stating a fact or conveying a 
j otion, for the proper expression of which no terms are to be found in the 
native dialects^' The Court did not, nevertheless, dnect the immediate 
abolition of the school, but remarked on the disproportionate salary assigned 
to the superintendent, and on the probability that his duties in that capacity 
would interft re with his other official engagements. 

In 1823, Mr Jameson the superintendent died, and previously to the 
appointment of a successor, it w'as resolved to subject the candidates for the 
office to an examination in the College of Fort Wililam, as to tbelr 
acquaintance w ith the necessary languages. The appointment was given to 
Surgeon Breton, together with that of Secretary to the Medical Board, and an 
aggregate salary allowed him of Rs. 1^600 per month. Surgeon Breton 
immediately undertook the compilation of a vocabulary of the names of the 
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different parts of the human body, and of medical and technical terms in the 
I^man, . Persian and Nagree characters : and also to submit copies of 
demonstjrations of the brain . thoracic and abdominal viscera, and of the 
structure of the eye, in the Persian and Nagree character. The only expense 
attendant on these publications was, the cost of the paper, a salary of Rs, 40 
per month for a pundit, and the use of the lithogiaphic press. An Mindoos- 
tanee version of the lat»"st edition of the London Pharmacopoea in the 
l;^*ersian and Nagree characters has also been published, together with some 
extremely well “ executed anatomical plates ; an essay on suspended 
finimation ; an essay on the poison of serpents ; and on the effects of mineral 
and vegetable poisons ; a concise description of the structure of the eye ; of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, the brain and the bones, a treatise on 
intermittent fever ; on cataract, and on the European and native modes of 
couching*, on rheumatism and cholera. The services of Surgeon Breton in 
the management of this establishmenft have been eulogized by the Bengal 
Governmefit, and the Court of Directors considered ** his praiseworthy anxiety 
for its success,*' as giving him a reasonable claim to the indulgence which 
had been granted to him. 

In May 1825, the Mtidical Board submitted .a report, explaining the 
reasons why it appeared uiiadvisable to adopt the Madras system of employ- 
ing as doctors those who had served as diessers in the hospitals, and also 
explaining satisfactorily both to the Government and to the Court the 
superior ustT Iness and success of the school for native doctors, as it had 
been establislied, and was then conducted, in Calcutta. 

Eight of the pi, ils who had been educated in this seminary were 
appointe<l native doctors, and sent with the troops serving in Arracan. 

It is also stated that “ during the prevalence of cholera in Calcutta in 1825, 
the pupils were most usefully employed in distributing medicines in the 
different thannah stations, and in affording to the wretched and numerous 
victims of the disease, every assistance in the powder of European art to bestow." 

In February 1826, i was determined at the instance of the Medical 
Board, to extend the benefits of the Institution to 50 scholars, and to increase 
the monthly allowance assigned to each to Rs. 10. in order to secure the 
services of the more respectable natives of India. It was also resolved to fix tlie 
ages of aaraission at between 14 and 18, instead of between 18 and 26 ; the 
latter limitation having been found to exclude many desirable candidates. 

Th» Court of Directors has confirmed these changes, and, at the request 
the Bengal Government, has sent to Calcutta some models of anatomicai 
subjecti In wax, prepared in this country for a warm climate. 

Surgeon Breton's last report of the state of this establishment, is dated 
in May 1830. * He is since dead. 
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Calcutta Free School. 

In May 1826, the governors of this school represented to the Bengrl 
Government that in consequence of the reduction of the rate of interest on 
the Govern ment secuiities, in which their funds were invested, they were 
unable to continue the school on its then extended scale, unless the Govern- 
ment would afford them aid. In support of this application they urged the 
greatly increased demand for the admission of destitute children ; that they 
had been compelled to reduce their numbers from 400 to 280, viz. 195 boys 
and 85 girls ; and that unless aid could be afforded to them they must make 
a further reduction. 

Under these circumstances the Government resolved as follows : — The 
Governor-General in Council, adverting to the extensive benefits which the 
free school is the instrument of diffu'^ing, considers so useful an establishment 
to possess a strong claim on the bounty of Government with reference to the 
deterioration of the lesources of the institution, and Ids Lordship in Council 
has accordingly brt n please d to resolve, tint an allowance of Rs. 80:) per 
month, being the amount hitherto contributed by the Government to the 
vestry fund, be gi anted to thi* free school frv>m that dat * subject to the 
confirmation of the hunourabh* Court of Directors.’^ 

Tlie Court confirmed the grant, at the same time e^uggesting the propriety 
of uniting the free school with the benevolent institution, the two establish- 
ments appearing to be of a similar character • but the Bengal Government, 
in reply, has stated points of difference which render such an union 
iiT^practicable, This school is also allowed by the Government to conduct its 
correspondence free of postage. 

Caicutta School Society. 

In March 1S25, the Court of Directors confirmed the grant of Rs. 500 
per month which had been made to this society by the Bengal Government, 
and expressed their approbation of the measures which had been adopted 
with a view to the education of persons as teachers for native schools, in the 
following terms . — *' The Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its 
arrangements for giving, elementary instruction an arrangement of still 
greater importance, for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. This 
last object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is upon the 
character of the indigenous schools that the education of the great mass of 
the population must ultimately depend. By training up, therefore, a class of 
teachers, you provide for the eventual extension of improved education to \ 
portion of the natives of India, far exceeding that which any elementary 
instruction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any chance of 
reaching.'^ 
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Calcutta School-hook Socih:i\. 


R/ the hst report of this Society, (]att‘d in 1830, 
publishit.‘{l works in the several king-uage^ oi Imii.i, 
volumes, as follows . — 

In Sanscrit 
,, Bengalee 
,, Hindee 
,, Arabic 


it appears that it- 
then .onounted to 3.'' 

3 

9 

3 


Belgian ... ... , . 3 

llindofjsl.im c ... . . .. 1 


Anido-Benpale''- 
Anglo- Mill dee ^ . . . 
Anglo P.-rsian ... 
Anglo- 1 Iiiulv)ostaru.< 
Engli^li 


3 

I 

3 

o 


I'T.d . . 3S 


Co’.nprelu mlipg t'"p lAlIowing works — 

In Sa.n’.sckii, 

S.ins'n'i^ (I'a’.n’.iar (l’»'‘ngilr‘ charaol *; } , S mi Mr id'’r {.Nigrr' 
char«'iA' r) , .jan-^'n' In«s\]!.', (IV*ng:d<*r '!nrart**r) ; ' 1. . ( V va v 

Darsl.wn) ; Saiv u'ii ( <ni)',''ts . 1*'J »’nrnt^ ot \ittird I ! i--* o-y .ii'A I'.nP^^oh 
Kan’.joy's Law ol li vli>o 1 idne K am r, 

i\ iiLNGALLK. 

Picture Alph.-rnet l^> IMinrr, (fakina' Smw.mO’'-. F’-- 

■iicntarv Tables in Idni ?M!-id)ers . !'-rng:ilre I'lv A F'p‘ lha ; ]►■> )ks , RkI'i. 
Caunt Deb's Sprlb*'. ^ P )''.k ; Keith’s Ivcngah'e Or-oninM f|U - -,i i ei ] 
answer; Rarnmohun j an ’s Grammar. Bcngale* \'()v abiila:\ . 'Obhidan' 
Haile’s Arillunetic, mixrd motlel (Gonitanka); AT ly’s AritlriV'cli , a itivr moil* ' 
(Goorto) ; Map of the World ; Pearce's Instructua* Copy T^uoks, Sera^npor 
Geography (Goladhya), Pear* e’s Geography, with Mnp of lh<* World, (Blioog.d 
Brittanl); Pcarson’.s Diologue- on (geography, with Mai> of the World; Smyth’s 
Zemindarry Accounts, Three Parts: Klements of Natural Phiiosopliy and 
^if^tufal History, (t^odarth’s Bedya Sar) ; Elements of Ancient Hi-dory, (Itias 
Somachoy)*; Fables, or Moral Tales, (Neeticotha). Three Parts ; Pleasing* 
Tales, (Monorranjon Ettias) ; Stewartks Historical Anecdotes, {Oo()odesh« 
Cotha) f Indian YoutlVs Magazine, (Digdurshun) No. i to 26 ; Goldsmith's 
History of England, by F. Carey ; History of British India, ten numbers , 
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r<;arbon\s Familiar Letters, (Potro Commodu) ; Account of the Lion, (Suiger 
Biborun) ; Lawson’s Natural History, (Pushwabola) Nos. i to 5 ; Pearson'^ 
School Instructions, (Pathasalar Biborum) ; Defence of Native Female^Educa- 
lion, (Stree Sikhya Bidhayok) ; Bengalee Encyclopaedia, (Vidyaharavulee), 
Nos. I to 14, only 25 copie‘s print(‘d : Breton's Treatise on Cholera, 1,000 
copies printed and distributed gratis ; Yate’s Abridgement of Fergusson’^ 
Astronomy, with pl:des ; Yates Anecdotes of Celebrated Characters in Ancient 
History ; Reward Book, No. i. 

In HiNDKli. 

Primer ; Rowe's Spelling Book, (Mooi Sooha), published in parts ; 
Adam’s Arithmetic and Grammar; Pearce’s Outlines of Goograpliy and 
History, (Bhoogul Britant); Fables, (Nieticotha) ; Historical Anecdotes, 
{Oopodesh Cotha) ; Defence of Native Female Education, (Stree Sikhya 
l^idhayok) ; Fiell's Instructions, (Pathasalar Biborum) ; Hindoo Vocabulary, 
with interpretations ill Hindoo; Pleasing Fales ; Hindee I^urvomallah, (Nag- 
rte character.) 

In OoRiYA. 

Elementary I'ables ; Reading Lessons. 

f In Arabic. 

Reader ; Thomason's Euclid’s Elements, first .Six Books, (Oosooli Oog- 
lydoos). 

In Persian. 

, Roebuck’s Persian Primer; Persian Gramrner, ( Guwadee Farsee ) 
I^ermutation of Arabic Inflections, ( Tcbelah ) ; Verbal Synonymes, ( Nisabors 
Sibyan ) ; Sincar Verbal Resemblances, ( tujvces-ool-Soghat ) ; 'riiomason’s 
Euclid’s Elements, ( Oosooli Ogledoos ), first Six Books ; Persian Reader, 
{ Muntukhubah Farsee ), three vols ; Map of the World ; Map of Hindoostan ; 
Travels of Mirza Oboo Taleb Khan, with map of the world ; Trant’s Summary 
Index to Bengal Civil Regulations, { Khilosah ) ; Persian Arithmetic ; Persian 
Astronomy; Thomason's Persian Atlas. 

c 

In Hindoostanek. 

Hindoostanee Grammar, (Gilchrist’s Risalah); Compendium of Geography, 

( Kholasah Ilmi Urz ) ; Hindoostanee Fables, ( Persian character ) ; Hindoos* 
tanee Fables, (Nagree character); Pleasing Instructor, ( Khirud Afza) ; 
Hindoostanee Spelling Book, 2 Parts; Brown’s Arithmetic, ( Ktni ; 

JLooking Glass, ( Lurkouka Diropan.) * ■ 

In English. 

Murray’s Spelling Book ; Carpenter’s Spelling Assistant ; Rickett's 
(D’Anselmes ) English Exercises ; Murray’s abridged Grammar ; Murray's 
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large Grammar; Charnier’s Arithm^^tic ; Joyr<‘’s Scientific Dialogues; Youth's 
Mtigazine, ( Digdurthun ), Nos. r to 2^) ; Goldsmith's History of England ; 
Wilson’s»Mackenzie*s Collection of Oriental MSS. 2 vols. ; English Spelling- 
Books, Nos. I and 2 ; English Reader, No*^ 1 to 12 

Anglo- Asiatic. 

• Yates’s Vocabuliry, in parts, (Anglo, Sanscrit and Bcmgalee ) ; Pearson's 
Idiomatical Exercises, (B ikyaholi Anglo-Bc^ngaleo ) ; Pearson’s English 
firammar, ( Anglo-Beiigalee ) ; Peai son's Dialogues in Geog»-aj)hy, ( Anglo- 
Rengalee'; Morton's Bengalee and English Dictionary, ( Anglo-Bengalee ) ; 
Mendiii’s F 3 engalee and English Dictionary, ( Anglo-E^mgalee ) ; Tarachiind's 


fiengalee and English Dictionary, ( Anglo-Beng ilee ) ; 


I’s Bengalee 


and Englisli Dictionary, ( Angio-B -.igalee ) ; Yates’s ICleinenLs of Natural 
Philosophy and Natural lIistor\, ( Anglo-i>'M\g:il(‘e ) ; Pleasing 'Tah^s 
( Monoranjiin F'.'tias), ( Angh'-Beugahn* ) ; Stewart’s Ilistonc-al Anecdote's, 
( Oopodf'bli Cotha ), ( Anglo-Bt.mg ilee ) ; \'oulh's ^^aga/ine, Nos. j to if), 
( Digdurshun ) ( Aiiglo-lMMigaha* ) ; hdements ('f Ancient History, ( Anglo- 
Bengalee ) ; Ilistori' nl .Vnoedotes, (Ang!o-Ind>)oeo ' ; [^easing Tales, 
( Anglo-Indooce ) ; Adam’s Dictionary, ( Anglo-lndooee ) ; Persian 
Reader, 3 vols. (Muntukahul Faniee ), ( Anglo-Persi.i ) ; Hundhum’s i^M•sian 


and English Dirtionary and Compendium ol Geography 
Urz ), ( Anglo-iiinfioostane(‘ ) 

Of these works, loeluding the reports of the ^o;U'Ly, an 
of 28,671 copies w('re • ircukile 1 in tli • yoaio iS.>S ind i 82 «; 

Of Reports 
Sanscrit Books . . 

Bengalee 

Hindee 

Ooriya 

A^bic ... . 

Persian 
Hindoostanee 
English 
Anglo- Asiatic 


, ( Kholasah Hum 

iggrt'g ite numbi^r 
follow. — 

651 

177 

... 10,074 
... 2,452 

200 
117 

... 1,907 

... B173 

9,616 
... 2,304 


Fotal ... 28,671 


The income and expenditure of the society within that period appears to 
have been abou^ Rs, 31,000. 
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The list of subscribers contains ihe^ names of several natives of distinc- 
tion, such as the — Rs. ' 

Rajali of Benares ... ... ... ... 15^ 

Baboo Go man an dun Macoor ... ... ... 100 

,, Radhakant Deb ... ... ... 50 

,, Ramcomul Sen ... ... ... 25 

and others. 

The report, which contains the rules of the society, a list of its officers, 
and some account of the proceedings at the public meeting, contains also the 
following observations > 

“ As nati\e presses are now beginning to multiply, it is of the utmost 
c cjn.sequence that their influence upon the community should bo 
beru ficial. In looking over the list of books printed .it these 
presses, as given in the third report of this society, it will br 
perceived that many of an opposite tendency have been issue<] , 
and this must continue to be the case, till by the exeitions ol 
societies like this, and of well-informed native gentlemen, a taste 
is excited for uorks of a more instruetive and scientific natur<*. 
In j)roportion to the influence which these exert, will bti llu’ 
decrease of useless and tlu* increase of valuable publications 
[)rc/( c eding from the native pre.ss ; for the difliision of knowledge 
and science invariably creates a numerou,*- class of inlelligent 
readeib, whose minds can be gratified only with the works of a 
superior order. Of this the ]»i ogress of the Cheap Book Society 
in Ireland affoials a satisfactory illustration. 

“ It w'as once thought by somr, th.ai youi commit tecj W'ere confined within 
too narrow' a circle, by lh<' limitations of the third rule of tin* society, 
which states ' That it forms no pari ol the dc^sig^ of this institution 
lo fun.isli religious book.s ’ lixpc lienee has proved the opposite ; 
the field l)efore them is so exlen.sivc, that it is only a small part of it 
which they are able to cultivate ; and they have reason to be 
thankful that their boundaiy is at first defined, since it 'nas enabled 
them to occupy a distinct portion of ground, and has prevented 
them trorn oilending many whose interest they wished to promote, 
and from interlering with the operations of other institutions, 
whose express design is to furnish books of the above deserj^tion. 

“ Since the welfare of so many millions depends upon the success of 
<*ducation, your committee are confident that every sfep of progress 
made by the society will afford pleasure both to European and 
native gentlemen ; to the former, it will be a satisfaction to transfuse 
into the languages of the East the improvements, that have been" 
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ina<lu in cilucation and science in the West ; and to the latter, u 
' will he a oratilication to find that they have every facility afforded 
tliem for c‘rnulatinL» those who by their supcM’iority in the arts and 
sciences liave eclipsed Ihe j:jreater part of the world.” 

Alter detailing at some length the proceedings of the committee, in its 
^‘lechon and publication of useful works, tlie icjiort contains the following 
‘ irlhcr observations . — 

• " Next to the prt'paration of books, is tht! importance of their distribu- 

tion ; and the diHif uliirs of the latter aie scarc< ly less than of the 
former. These art‘ tsunparafvely unknown in countri(‘s w here a 
general taste for reatling ha-, been formed ; but when ignorance, 
iniioK-nee and pi 'guili^^ unite their inllnence to oppose the 
j)rogress of knowh dge, they a’'(‘ jiowcafully ftdt. Whme there are 
IK) [)]easing » i 'iK.ns of y‘>nth, no sv.‘ttled convictions of the 
intrinsic value o( iiK Ir netifm, to recommend certain publications, 
It i-. " o u ii'idcr ill it th - oi eas<‘ and ol money sfiould cause 
lliten to lie ii< gleets d. Tij! ^ obsliu! .ions .mie exiai* 1 ! ) a great 
ext^ml in hbigland, but ih'. \’ imve }<« ** h.i(/pil\ r. 'n->vrd and yo a 
cumnuilo( have ih<‘ s 1 1 islael ’< )u t<j ;.iale that aie b{ Lp'nning to 

*be MnaiounLed in tlu'i e.;.intr\, though not \\dth the rapidity th'‘V 
(.ndd d {.-n’'* lemevar, to congialnlalo thi-N 

soeitdv. that ^‘verv > ar diminishes tlu'ir foiT'o, and wilne.^scs tlie 


nvne .‘xleivhsi cio'u'ation of iis publications. 

“d'he ditb'rcnl. institutions in Calcutta and its neighbourhood hr^ve 
(oulihued, as le r^iMh le, to receive supplies from the stores of the 
iCjKJsitory at iiali ilie ^ osl price* and the applications for the 
books from the Uj)jjer Piovinces are upon the increise. d'ho 
G'meial Coiiimiltee of F^ablic Instruction, Ihe^ Hindoo C ollege, the 
School So(.i< yv. tie !'airop»*an schools, several Kiiro[Knaii reginumta) 
schools, an > 'He variou:. missionary associations liave all materially 
aided the society in the distribution of its works. Among several 
of the native hviokscllcrs theia* is a regular demand for English 
books ; and as tin* luiglisb language becomes more generally 
studied, which it docs every year, it may be expectetl that tin* 
demand from this quarter will increase. The retail shop near the 
Hindoo College, as long as it was continued, effected a regular sale ; 
but as saRis thus effected were expensive in proportion to the 
extent; as a short time ago. the shop was broken open in the^ 
night and robbed ; as all the European and native booksellers in 
the city now keep a stock of the society’s publications, or send to 
the depository for them when wanted ; and as a shop is about to 
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be opened near the spot by the Committee of Public Instruction, 
from which this association may derive some advantage, its longer 
continuance has appeared an unnecessary expense. ^ 

“ The communication opened with the Upper Provinces through the 
medium of the Committee of Public Instruction, has been kept up, 
and continues to increase. By a letter lately received from Mr. 
Taylor, the society \s correspondent at Delhi, it appears that there 
is likely to be a considerable demand for English' books at that 
station, in consequence of which, this year, two large supplies 
have been forwarded.’* 

The report tlien proceeds to state e(|ually encouraging ])rospects at 
Agra, Allahabad, Patna, Moorshedabad, Chittagong, Bareilly and Benares, and 
after adverting to the* branch societies at Madras and Bombav, and stating 
its receipts and disbursement.s, concludes as f()lIows : — • 

'' Whether your committee look to the success that has attended tlndr 
past (>pf rations, or lo the wide field that rtajuir^’^ cuilivatlon, th(‘y 
find the mo.st powerful motives to increased exertion. Thai a very 
considerable improvement in genera! knowledge has b'^en effected 
in th(‘ native mind in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, since this 
institution commenced its operations, cannot be T nied ;■ and that 
this will continue to increase through successive yc'ars, as its 
publications are diffused by degrees through the Mulfsil, admits of 
no doubt. The final success of education is certain ; and though 
in tbi^ country its friends arc doing little more at present than 
ploughing the ground, yet to cheer them under this toil they may 
with certainty anticipate the joy of harvest. They are not called 
to labour in a hopeless undertaking, for there is reason to believe, 
tliat as science first arose in the East, so when it has illuminated 
other parts of the worKd, it will return to the East again, and 
shine in eastern splendour.” 

Calcutta Bfnevolent Institution. 

This institution was founded in the year i8io, by an association of 
Europeans and others, by whose voluntary contributions it was supported. Its 
object was, as stated by the secretary of the society, Dr. William Carey, to 
afford tuition in Bengalee and English to youth of both sexes, the descendants 
of indigent Christians of all nations. 

In May 1826. the society represented to the Bengal Government that the 
average daily attendance of children of both sexes in this school was 250; 
that more than t,ooo children had been educated in it, and introduced to 
public life under favourable auspices, and that it still enjoyed the sanction 
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of public patronage ; but that owing to the increase of benevolent institutions, 
and the death or return to Europe of some of the ear!} patrons of thi^ 
institution, its funds were so materially diminished as to leave a balance of 
10,000 rupees against the institution on the year’s account. Under these 
circumstances, the society solicited the aid of the Company, which the 
Bengal Government consented to grant, and passe an order for the payment 
fo Dr, Carey, on behalf of the institution, of the sum of 13,000 rupees. 

In May 1827, in consequence of the continued insufllcii'ncy of the funds 
of this institution, another ai)pUcation was made by the secretary of the 
society to the Bengal Ciovernment, by whom a permanent grant was made to 
the institution of 200 rupees per month. 

• The CALCuri'A Uahiks;’ School for Native I‘Em\les, 

In June 1825, a society of ladn's united fen- tin* [)roinolion of female 
education in Calcutta and its vicinits^ ap[di<*d to the (.lovcrmncnt for tlic sum 
□f 10,000 rupees to (^nable them to piircha.'^c a ->pol of groan 1 on which to 
■rect a central school. Tin; !nember> of the C'oiinc il pro-^ent, Messrs. 
Harington and Feiidall, resolved to comply with the re(juc>t ; but the 
f jovcnior-General having, as his Lord.ship afterwards staled in a minute, 
iscertaincxl that it had been pu])Iicly avowed in lUc hearing ol many native 
;!;entlomen that the object of the la<li(\s’ suci(Hy was tin; j)ro[)agation of the 
Christian religion, interposed his authority, and th(‘ grant \v,u- negatived. 
Minutes wei . recorded by the several nuunbers of Ch^unei! on this occasion, 
■stating tlieir respect ivi: opinions, and the subject was referrt'd to flie Court 
,>f Directors, whose 1 cision was confirinatory of that W'hii'h hud t)e<‘n [>ysse(I 
»y tlie Governor-General. 

Day School ai Mekuli 

In October 1819, on the recomm ndaliun ol Lientcuumt^Colonel 
We.stenra, the commandant of the 8th regiment of Dragoon^, Serjeant Robert 
f>lewett* having receive j ais discharge from that regiment, was allowed to 
remain ii-^ India, in order that he rmght open a d.ay school at Me<.*rut for the 
Dcnefit of such persons as had no acres*- to the regimental schools. 

Meerut Free School. 

Thjg school was established by the Chaplain of tin* station, the Rev. H. 
in concert wkh Major-General John Nichols, Mr. Scott the Magistrate 
fnd the chief local authorities, for the purpose of giving to boys and girls of* 
different denominations, Christian, Hindoo and Mahomedan, plam and useful - 
e:ducation. In 1829, the committee applied to the Governftient for a grant 
out of the education fund of Rs. 8,000 to enable them to purchase a school, 
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and for an endowment of Rs. 400 per mensem. It was stated that there 
were then in the school 21 Europeans, ( 18 boys and 3 girls), 16 .Hindoo 
boys and 34 Mussulman boy.^, making a total of 71 scholars, who were 
studying the hhiglish atui l\i'.ian languages. The expenses of the school, 
amounting to Rs. 207, waTe at that time defrayed by the committee and other 
inhabitants. 

No one the committee observed in their address to the BengaV 
Government, ‘‘can have betm resident in India for any length ol 
time, ( at least of sufliciemt endurance to enable him to form a 
correct (jpinion u[)on the subjects), without observing the 
lamentable state of ignorance in wdiich the thousands arourul us 
live and die, our fellow creatures though they are, and through 
various circumstance's (doubtless under the control of I)i\in(' 
Providence ) our fellow' subjects. 

" III hap[»y and privileg^nl England, tin* means lor menial i;n[)rov einent 
are so elhcient and abundant, that even tlu' humblest orders of 
the pi oj->le , a\ai) tiuuu.i Ivt^s c»f this privih'ge ; so that ac'corfiing 
to their respi'ctlve I dcid'*' and iudolry iht'v may benefit theieby, 

' ‘ ddi - com non princip'es o! u^vdiil knowledge and a {jow'er to put 
ioith their respeciive efforts, both lor their own individual good a^ 
w'e!! as for the public interests, are thus secured. Rut licre, in this 
country , the scene is mournfully the reverse ; w't' net'd only to 
('all upon our bern-volcnt and enlight(me<l (^ountrymcui to look 
around upon tledr Indian brethren and fidlovv ( iti/.ens, to see, to 
hear and to believe thi.') melancholy truth. 

“ 'riu* few native schools which have from time to time been visited, 
aftoi'd, little or no encour.agoment to hope that they are sufficient, 
or can be made sulTudent to remedy the evil. Attempts, how'ever, 
linve been occasionally made by individuals to this effect ; but from 
a variety of causes w'hich it doe.s not seem necessary in this address 
to enumerate, have only issued in disappointmimt, unless the 
personal and enduring superintendence of some competent patron 
or European teacher could ke^*p all in order. 

“ Under the inllucnce of such considerations, it has been deemed 
desirable to form a committee at Meerut of resident gentlemen in 
and roun^ the station, in order to set on foot some practicable 
system of education, embracing those common acquirements Vi jeh 
are known to be generally needful for each and every* member of 
society in his respective rank and calling, and more especially 
with a view to benefit the humbler orders. These advantages 
should be made accessible to all descriptions of children, without 
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restriction to European or Native, whose parents may be desirous 
of their profiting by such a privilege 

***In order to effect this, it was obvious that nothing could be done, 
even in the way of experiment, unless a fund were first 
established, to meet the unavoidable f^xpenses which such an 
institution would incur 

A pressing invitation to minister donations and subscriptions has 
therefore been circulated, and the public benefits of such a charity 
were so obvious, and were met with such cordiality of good 
feeling (a subscription of Rs 1,580 being piompt^ made), that a 
commencement was at once entered upon 
A small house, centrally situated and surrounded by the principal 
bazarrs, was purchased out of oiir slender funds, and a suitable 
establishment entertained^ Tiie scholars flocked leadilj to the 
proffered means, and ha\( thus farcontinutd steadf ist in their 
attend Afirgieatei number would he glad to come, but 

the very smill and mackcjuatr k comodations for the reception of 
a large school renders it at pnsent impossible to attend to tlieii 
desires ” 

The ap^ liLation of the Miiiut school eonnnittcc w is lofcrud to Lht 
Committee (f Public Instiuction, who icj)}ied t :> LIil retiienei. in the following 
tmnis and "b^ subscribers to tin school w< re inf ^rineJ aceordingly 

In our gc null icport wc hav ‘ hi I occ ision to show, that th funJ-^ of 
which we hold tin disposal arc now * lUiicly appropiiat d, eilbei 
actually 01 prospeetiveh It is tiicufoic impossible to g.ve the 
Meerut free school perm me nt assist incc from the education fund 
Donations of books nid staiionc ry might be occasioualU tiinushed 
from the accumulations which wt arc able to efftel, until the 
VNhole of the inon^^hly allowanee for the purposes of cdueatiori is 
absorbed 

“ If this were not the case, however, even if any disposable balance 
existed, we should doubt the propriety of applying any of it to the 
maintenance of a school of the nature of that now projected The 
sum which is annually set apart for education is expressly 
appropriated to the improvement of the natives ; and it is very 
doubtful, therefore, whether any portion of* it is applicable to a 
school intended fully as much for the children of European as of 
native parents* 

**From the experience we had ot the Cownpore schooj, which is the 
oigily one of a similar character with the Meerut school, supported 
by (|Overtiment| we have reavon to conclude, that although set on 
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foot by individual subscription, the burthen of the school would 
vrry soon fall almost entirely on the Government. We ha^e alscP 
reason to infer from the same premises, that the education given 
would be of a narrow and ineffective description, and wholly 
disproportionate to the expense at which it could alone be provided. 

“ In conclusion, we beg to state tliat permanent assistance to school^ 
originating in private subscriptions at Goruckpore and Allahabad, 
h.is been withheld on the principle above indicated ; and upon the 
conviction that our chief hope of making any advance in the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people of India, with 
the means at our command, is, by forming and fostering a few 
effective establishments, rather than by the multiplication of 
seminari( s of an inferior description.*' 

JouNPOKE Native Free School. 

In 1829, a society composed of Europeans and Natives, was formed at 
this station for the establishment of a free school. The object of this 
institution was the introduction of a better system of education than then 
obtained among the people, the improvement of their moral and intellectual 
character, and the cultivation of useful knowledge, including the arts and 
sciences ot Europe. Mr. G. F. Brown was appointed secretary to the society, 
who solicited for it the patronage of the Bengal Government, urging that the 
respectablf" natives of the di.strict, to the number of 40, had readily come forward 
to support it, including Rajah Durshun Sing, who had given Rs, 2,000, Rajah 
Sheoloil Doliee, who had given Rs. 100, and several others, who had contri- 
buted smaller sums. 

The school was established in a sp.Tcious gallery or arcade, 60 feet long 
by 27 feet wide, att.iciied to the attalah musjed, and one of Jthe apartments 
in that edifiv c was used by the subscribers to the school as their place of 
meeting. This building, it is stated, had been suffered to fall into decay 
for more than 300 yt-ars ; and as it had apartments facing the street on the 
north and south sides which might be let out to shop-keeper&, it was 
proposed by the society so to occupy them, and to apply the proceeds to the 
support of the school and repair of the edifice. This arrangement/' it is 
observed, “ would very materially contribute to the stability of the institution, 
without subjecting Government to any expense, or in anywise ihCfe«^ring 
with the prejudices of either Hindoos or Mahomedans, who are indci;! 
anxious that«^he plan should be carried into immediate effect." 

It appears that there were at this time (October 1830) 116 boys in 
daily attendance at the school, which was a free school, conducted on the 
Lancasterian plan, open to children of every age and sect, sOf long as they 
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behaved with proprif*ty ; that they received no stipend for attendance, but 
f^eriodical rewards for proliciency or good condu*. t ; that provision was 
made fbr the introduction of the higher branches of European science, and 
for the improvement of indigenous schools in the neighbourliood. 

Tlie Bengal Government .ip[)ioved the pLtn of thi^ school, and authorized 
^he needful supply of books for it^ use ; but n ferrco tin* L|iu‘stion as to the 
appropiiation of the alt<ilih musjcd, oi mosqu* , to the magistrate of the 
‘district, with orders tor him to lepjrl whether it continued to l)e used as a 
place of worship by Mahoinedans. 

School ai Shkgremakrkf: in Rungpore. 

In June 1826, Mr. Da\id Scott, who held the situation of agent to the 
Governor.General in the North-Eastern frontier of Fiengal, and Civil 
Commissioner at Rungpoie, (ailed the .ittention ol the Bengal Government to 
the rude and barbarous state of the inhabitants of the (iirrow Mountains, 
and enclosed copies and extracts of a corres{)onclencc whicli had passed 
betvve(‘n him and Mi. W. li Bayley, Secietary to the Governmimt, relative to 
the establishment of a mission lor the civilization and conversion to 
Christianity of tlu* Garrow mountaineers. 

The advantages to be expected from this measure, he observed, were 
obvious and important and vvt‘re d(‘t»iiled in a Utter from tins late E^ishop 
Heber to Mr Bavlev, of which an extract was transmitted for recoid. 

,The project was as follow's : — 

— That a European, in the character of a missionary and apothe- 
cary, should be stat oned at Suigcemar»*e, or some other convenient spot in 
that neighbourhood. 

Secondly , — That a school for the education ot 40 Garrow boys should be 
established under the superintendence of the missionary, upon the general 
principles which were recommended by Bishop Heber, in his letter appended 
with the other papers i this report. 

Thirdly , — That the .surplus n^t collections derivable from the Garrow 
markets should be appropriated to the purposes of the mission ; which 
surplus it was calculated w^oujd amount annually to about 6,000 or 8,000 
sicca rupees. 

The Vice-President in Council acquiescing in the suggestions of Mr. 
Sc£»tl?^esolved, on, the 12th of October 1826, to establish a school at 
il^urgeeniarrpe, or at some other convenient place in the neighbourhood, to bc^ 
under ftie superintendence of Mr. Scott, for the education of 40 JGarrow 
boys, upon the general principle recommended by the ^ord Bishop of 
Calcutta; the children to be taught to read and write their own language in 
the Bengalee ttaracter ; also the Bengalee language, in which there JWt 
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many print^'cl books and tracts available for their instruction, which it was 
presumed the children would soon learn to translate from the Bengalee 
into the Garrow language, and thus be instrumental in disseminating useful 
knowledge; and that some of the more intelligent boys should be instructed 
in the English language ; — 

Per month. 

Rs. 

At the recommendation of Bishop Heber, Mr. 

Valentine William Hurley, Apothecary to the 
European invalid establishment at Chunar, was 


appointed the schoolmaster, with a salary 

200 

To have one native assistant 

50 

Forty boys at Rs. 4 each 

160 

For servants and other contingencies 

40 

Making a total monthly expense of 

450 

Or, per annum ... 

... 5AOO 


A farm to be established, if practicable, and all useful buildings to be 
erected : the expense to be defrayed out of the surplus collections from the 
Garrow markets. 

In OctobcM- 1827, Mr. Hurley relinquished this appointment, partly 
because the scale of the allowances did not fully meet his expectation, and 
partly because he felt desirous rather to confine himself to medical duties, 
professing not to have sufficient skill in the Bengalee language to qualify’ him 
for a teacher in that language. 

In June 1828, Mr. Scott communicated to the Government an offer which 
liad been made by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, a Baptist Missionary, resident at 
Sylhet, to undertake the superintendence of the Garrow schools, and the 
other arrangements for the improvement of the Garrows ; but as this 
gentleman had a large family dependent upon him, it was proposed to 
augment the allowance to be enjoyed by him to 300 rupees per month. Mr. 
Scott stated, that in an interview with the tJarrow Chiefs, he had communi- 
cated to them the intention of Government to send a missionary for their 
instruction, at which they unanimously expressed their great satisfaction; 
that he had also taken an opportunity of consulting some of the more 
intelligent priests ou the subject, and that all the objections of thosef "‘jy^jsons 
could be obviated and their good will secured ; that he had been careful to 
select a healthy site for the mission, and that in order to clear it, lie proposed 
to establish some Garrow families, with farming apparatus, at an expense 
of about Rs. ^ native docter for the school establishment* for the 

instruction of the priests in the use of medicines. 
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Mr. Scott's proposals were approved and sanctioned, with the exception 
of his nomination for the appointment of schoolmaster, for which appointment 
the Government selected Mr. James Fernue, the junior teacher of English 
and geography in the Hindoo college at Calcutta, a young man of good 
character, who spoke the Bengali language fluentK 

Mr. F'ernue proceeded to his station in July 1S28, but the insalubrity of 
the climate proved fatal to him, and he died at Surgeemaree on the iQtli of 
November following, leaving a widow and three young children, in whose behalf 
a strong appeal has been made to the liberal consideration of the (ioverntnent, 
who directed that they should be enabled to return to the Presidency at the 
public expense. It further appears, that the Government have, under the 
cirsrunistanccs ol Mr. Ferpu(‘\s death, he/itated to appoint a successor, 
leaving the school for the present to be managed by such m»'ans as the 
-^commissioner has it in his power to provide. 

Moorshedab\d College and School. 

In May 1826, Mr. W. L. Melville, who then held tht' situation of agent to 
the (iovernor-Cicneral in Moorshedabad, reported the establishment of a 
college and school in lhal city, in puisuince of tlie orders of Govenim»mt, in the 
accfunplishinent of which he stated that he had had to enf'ounter sonv^ diflieulties 
and ch lays. The head maulavi and other principal officers were sele( ted from 
the Cah utta college, with the exception of Moulavee Miisurut Ally, who, out of 
deference to the religu)us tenets of th<^ Nizam^s f.unily, was chosem from* the 
Sheah seel. This r* \tive having b'^cii strongly recommended to the n‘sident 
by the Nawaub Munglee, was appointed Moulave, and took ch.irgc of the 
scdiool, although a man much inferior in learning to the teachers from the 
Calcutta College, but equal to the duties of his appointment. It is added tliat 
it was not easy to find person:> of the Sheah sect in that pa.it of India wdio 
were eminent scholar^ 

In the selection of scholar^, a preference w^as given to the immediate 
family of the Nizam, the members of which were encouraged to avail them- 
selves of its advantages ; but ^fter some considerable delay, they oot consent- 
ing to embrace the opportunity of entering the institution, the resident filled 
up th^umber of 50 students, of whom six were to attend the college and 44 
t\i€ school. 

The Government approved the conduct of Mr. Melville in the establisji- 
ment of this college and school, and instructed him to report*the progress ot 
the institution, and to submit his suggestions for its future conduct whenever 
he might be prepared to do so. He was also authorized to draw from the 
hands of the collector of the district the sum of Rs. \ together 
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with the monthly allowance of Rs. 1,500 on the same account, being an 
annual charge of Rs. 18,000. 

In January 1837, Captain Ruddell, the Secretary of the Calcutta Madrissa, 
was permitted, at the request of Mr. Melville, to proceed to Moorshedabad, 
for the purpose of examining the Nizainiit students. 

School at Hummerpoor in Bundelcund. 

In February 1828, Mr. M. Ainslie, the Governor-Generars Agent in 
Bunclclcund, reported that he had, in conjunction with Mr. William Menry 
Valpy, the Collector of the Northern division, established a school at 
Hummerpoor for the instruction of native children in the Persian and Hindoo 
languages, and that the Rajah of Duttceah, who had received an account of 
it frem his vakeel, had requested the permission of the Bengal Government 
to subscribe the sum of 1,000 rupees towards it. 

Mr. Ainslie also stated that he had commenced the formation of a 
libr<'iry of the best works in the native languages for the amusement or 
instruction of any persons who might be desirous of availing themselves, 
without (*X[)ense, of the opportunity which it would afford them of improving 
their minds ; that his success had been fully commensurate with the means 
at his disposal, and that he had reason to believe that the Rajah of Dutteeah's 
example would be eagerl}’' followed by other chieftains, if expressly approved 
by the Government. 

The Government, in reply, authorized the appropriation of the Rajah of 
Duttiicah’s gift to the object for which it had been designed, but, as the 
school was private, did not consider the occasion to call for further notice 
from the Government. 

State of Education in Nacpore. 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, who was for many years the East India Company's 
resident at tlie court of the Rajah of Nagpore, in a statistical report prepared 
by him under the orders of the Bengal Government, and submittpd to the 
Council on the 27th July 1826, gives the following account of the state of 
education in that country 

Education is chiefly confined to the children of Brahmins and those of 
the mercantile classes, and the instruction they receive tC^es not 
seem mucli calculated to promote their moral or intellectual 
improvement. All the other classes are extremely illiterate, and' 
particularly the Kirsans. It is a rare c ircumstance, says Captain 
Gordon, to find one amongst them who can write his own name. 
Captain Wilkinson (one of the resident’s assistants) remarks that 
this igixorance, in some measurei arises from a prejudice which 
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the cultivating claims entertain against learning, as giving their 
children an aversion to their own profession, on which they must 
depend lor subsistence. 

Reading, writing and accounts are the chief objects of education, and 
these are only carried to the extent nece*- viry for each individual's 
profession. I he only order who ever look at books are Brahmins, 
and their reading is confined to subjects of Hindoo divinity. The 
knowledge of Sanscrit is prolessed by very few even of tlicse. 
The nu)dt‘S of instruction are the same .as de^eribeil in other parts 
of India, 

“ There are no schools exclusively for the education of Mahomedan 
childrtui the tribes of Moollahs and K izees are ijuitc uneducated, 
and few of them can even read or write the Persian language ; 
they know nothing of -fdahornedan law, but arc sufTiciently 
acquainted with the common rules and usages of the sect to enable 
them to officiate at marriage's and decide on disputes regarding 
religious matters. 

“ In Captain Gorilon’s district theie are 113 schools, supi linicnded by 
.the same number of masters, who arc usually Brahmins or Vidoor.s. 
Th#se schools arc all t slablished in the large towii.-^ and kusbahs, 
and ill some of them there are two or three. The total number 
of c' 'Idren who receive instruction at these schools is 1,170, or 
calculating the total children under sixteen years, beyond which age 
they never r iiain at school, at 80,077, it would appeal tluit public 
instruction is only extended to one in eighty. Tlu payments of 
the children to their masters vary from two annas to one rupee 
per month, according to the circumstances of the parents. 

“ In the Wyne Gunga district there are 55 schools, 28 in kusbas and 27 
in villages; the number of pupils is 452, of whom 45 are taught 
Persian, the re.'.i Mahratta. The expense is on the same scale 
^as the above. • 

‘ In Captain Montgomerie's district the number of schools is only 
seven ; the number ©f scholars has not been ascertained. The 
expense to the children is from two annas to four per mensem. Of 
^the schools in Chanda district there is no report. 

Mn Chutieesgurti, there are four or five schools at lluttenpore, five at 
Rjrpore, and perhaps one in each other pergunnah. The school# 
masters receive from two to four annas per montfi from each 
• scholar. The languages generally taught are the Nagree and 
Mjilu^tta, and some few are instructed in Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 
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“Private tuition is gratuitously conveyed to a still greater number of^ 
children by the Brahmins, Vidoors or village Pandias. The teachers 
are paid by the parents, at the rate of two or three rupees per 
annum, or a^s in Chutteesgurh by presents on certain days, but 
more frequently by the tutor living free of expense with the parents 
of the children. If the Shastry or principal Brahmin teaches thtii 
children of the village, he has no other object than feie performance 
of a praiseworthy and charitable act, and will seldom accept 
the presents which are offered him. There is no allowance for 
schools any where in land or money from the Governmt'iit, the 
attention of which was never attracted to public education. 

“ There are in the city and suburbs, 102 insrtructors, including teachers 
of public schools, private tutors, and such as teach boys gratuitous- 
ly as a religious duly. 

“ The number of public schools which are supported by the payments 
made by the parents of the pupih's for their insLnictit)n, is 46 ; ol 
these there are for teaching. 

Mahratta ... ... ... ... 40 

Persian ... ... ... ... 2 

Nagrec ... ... ... 3 

Mahratta and Hincloostanee, (in the Persian character) i 

Total 46 

“ The number of pupils attending these public schools in 736 ; of which 
there are learning 
Mahratta 
Persian 
Nagree 

Marhatta and Hindoostanee, (in the Persian character) 

Total. 


624 

22 

39 

51 

736 


In addition to the public teachers, there are 51 
teachers who instruct boys gratuitously ; of 
teaching the — 

Shasters and Vedas 

Persian 

Arabic 

Telinga 


private tutors and 
these three are for 

... 

28 

... 4 

... I 


Total. 


56 
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*The number of pupils taught bv these instructors is 323 ; of which 


• there are learning the— 

Vedas and Shasters ... 159 

Persian . . ... ... 126 

Arabic .. ... ... 33 

Telinga .. ... ... 5 

Total 323 

Total number of Pupils *>^^59 


‘ The average number of pupiU in the Marhatta public scho:)ls is about 
twent) and a hal/ to ( uh The av* rage rate of rernunti Uion to 
the masters may b( takt'n it thr. e iiui is per mensem loi ^ boy, 
which makes about thie<‘ rupv.es and twelve ann is a month to 
each tcaclu r Some of tin m, Imwevtr, do I'ot receive mm h as 
this, and <^t’’crs rective d()ub]e the imount 
‘ The scliool in which MuhiUi ml I Iindoostanci ar^* tiught, is 
supported b) a private subset iption among tlie writeis in the 
public offices, and is supMintMK^ 1 b\ a writet n uiu d Anlone, 
att^he<l to the resident \ IVintt d trin^Utions of t’lo Old and 
^«^cw IcsUincnts into M ihi itti in 1 Hindoostarn ' , (in the Persian 
cha ''Ct< i ) aic in use in this school 

The remuneration to the piiv itc tit >rs v iiies from two rupees a 
month in a Mition to tiicir fo )d and ilothing, tothiit) i ip<xs 
The private itois aic all Muss'tn n, andltcuh only Arabu and 
Persian The education of iIk chillicn of the respectable pi't of 
the Mussulman pO[)ulati >n is tmtirtd) entrusted to tliest pnvtUe 
tutors, who are generally domesticated in the houses of the jierson^ 
whose children they are employed to instruct 
The teaching learning the Vedas and Shasters is exclusively 

confined to the Brahmin^class, and no remuneration is ever made 
* for instruction in the sacred books It is considered as a religious 
obligation to afford instruction to all who arc qualified and desirous 
to learn, without receiving any reward or gratuity whatever 
It does not appear that any support is given by the Government for the 
encouragement of education among the inhabitants, either by the 
establishment of public schools, or the grant of lands or pensions 
to any of the teachers. The teachers receive no public support* 
whatever, and depend entirely for subsistence on the monthly 
remuneration they receive for the instruction of the pupils entrusted 
to tSeir charge. 
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“ Several Mahomedans teach Persian gratis, under the impression that 
so meritorious an cict will be taken into consideration in a future 
slate. These persons usually earn a livelihood by some teade or 
profession, and devote their leisure hours to the instruction of 
children. 

“ As the Rajah advances in years, his attention ought to be drawn to 
the subject of education, and he might be induced to found a 
( ollegt* in the city, and give encouragement to schools on the 
system adopted in tlie Company's provinces. 

Further Notices of Indigenous Schools under the Bengal Government. 

Burdwan. 

In September 1818, the collector of this distrit^t was required to report 
upon a pension of 60 rupees per annum claimed by Rambulluv Butta-charge, 
for the support of a religious institution and seminary. The collector dep'uL^^d 
his amcon to the spot, to inquire whether the institution on account of which 
the pension was claimed, was still maintained. The amecn reported that 
the institution appeared to be kept up, and that the number of scholars 
generally entertained was about five or six, and that the allowance had been 
sanctioned by tlie Government during the joint lives of Rambulluv Butta- 
charge and his deceased brother. Under these circumstanc^j the Revenue 
Board considered the claimant entitled to the full amount of the ’pension 
during his life, or as long as he should continue to appropriate it faithfully 
to, the purposes for which it was originally granted; they accordingly 
authorized the future payment of this pension to Rambullub Butta-charge, 
and the discharge of all arrears which had accrued subsequently to the 
decease of the claimant’s brother. 

In March 1819, the collet tor of Burdwan applied to the Revenue Board 
for instructions respecting certain payments to a Musjeed and Madrissa in 
that district, respecting which a suit had been instituted in the Calcutta 
Court of Appeal, and the question ordered to be determined by the collector 
under Regulation tg of 1810. The establishment in question was in the 
hands of Mussil-ud-deen, who w'as called upon to produce his accounts, 
which he appears not to have done satisfactorily. The collector therefore 
sent his ameen to the place to ascertain to what extent the establishment 
was kept up. Thjit officer reported favourably of the establiaijrnent on 
the authority of the inhabitants of the village in which the MadrisSa was 
situated, but^ without any documents to corroborate his statements. Undec 
these circumstances the Revenue Board desired the oollector to take an 
opportunity of' visiting the spot, in order that he might himself ascertain the 
grounds on which a decision might be come to* 
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In July 1823, the Revenue Board reported an endowment for a college 
•in Burtlwan of 254 sicca rupees per annum, which was communicated to the 
general Committed" of Public Instruction. 

Baknagore School, in the City ok Moorshedabad. 

Jn December 1818, the collector of Moorshedaba.- forwarded to the Revenue 
Board the p<*tition of one Colly Kaunt Surma, praying the continuance to 
him of a pension of live rupees per month, which had been granted to his 
father Joyram Ne(wah Punclianused, by the late Muha Rauny Bowanny, 
former zemindar of Chucklah Rajeshaye, for the support of a Hindoo college 
at that place. The collector accompanied the petition by a statement that 
the pension had, as represented, been enjoyed by the father of the petitioner, 
and coniirmed to him by the Government on th<- report of the collector in 
1796, and that the petitioner was of good character, and qualified for the 
jTjJTerintendence of the college. Th«?' Revenue Board, on forwarding this 
petition and the collector’s letter to the (/overnment, observed that the 
pension had in fact lapsed to the Government in 181 1, the petitioner not 
being then qualified to discharge the duties of the office, but that it was 
intended fully to ascertain his (itncss for the office, and in the event of his 
competeHcy to give it him. “ On general principles,” the Board added, 
“we enteL^f^ the opinion, that pensions granted for the maintenance of 
publi^fTn^itutions for education and instruction should not be resumed so 
long as the)' .jhail be appro[»riated /iJi? for the purpose for which they 

wete assigned ; and we observe, on reference to our proceedings, that 
Government has gei erally been pleased to continue pensions lor similar 
purposes, the Board having previously ascertained the qualifications of the 
persons in whose favour they have been granted, and we accordingly are 
induced to recommend the present claim to the favourable consideration ol 
his Lordship in Council.” 

On this recommendation the Government confirmed Colly Kaunt Surma 
in the receipt of this pension ; upon whose decease in 1821, it was by the 
same authority conferred on his bcother Chundressa Nyalunkur, whose claim 
was undisputed, and who ‘‘then maintained seven students, five of them 
resident in the house. 

Hooghly Imaumbarah. 

.lr/T\ugust 1817, Mr. D. C. Smyth, who held the situation of local agent 
at Hooghly, inforirfed the Revenue Board that there was attached to the 
Imaumbarih a Mahomedan institution, the funds of which were under hts 
management ; that there was an akhund or teacher and a moonshee, whose# 
duty itVas to teach the sons of the persons connected with the institution 
to read andt write; that this practice had been entirely given up, but that 
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he had desired the teacher to attend daily in the Imaumbarah, and ordered 
all the pensioners to send their children there; that several had accordingly 
attended; and that he entertained no doubt that there would be irf a short 
time a large number in daily attendance. 

As there were many Mussulmen in the town of Hooghly whose children 
were in the grossest state of ignorance, Mr. Smyth also recommended the 
appropriation of a small sum from the funds of the trust at his disposal, 
to be given as rewards to the children who attended the school ; this he 
conceived would go a great way towards securing their attendance, and the 
funds, he conceived, could not be better employed. 

The Revenue Board approved of this appropriation of the funds, and 
sanctioned the distribution of the rewards proppsed to such scholars as 
should be found on examination deserving both from regularity of attendance 
and progress in their studies. Th^^ Revenue Board also approv('c1 
Sm>th^s ve‘ry judicious management for maintaining this reading and writing' 
school, and authorized tlie further payment of small weekly or monthly sums, 
by way of subsistence money, to orphans or children whose parents were 
quite unable to support them at school. 

The fund destined to support this school was one-ninth of an endowment 
lie([ueath<'d by Mojee Moliun for the S'^rviccs of thf' Imaiimhar^.h^ viz. rc-^pair 
of the building, ceremonies of the mohurrum, hospital and school.' 

Under this management, the institution appears to have continued till 
1824; It acquired the title of a Madrissa, and was then in a prosperous 
state. The fund available for its support liad become by prudent manage- 
ment “ the larger portion of 16,000 rupees per annum ; ” and an establish- 
ment was then authorized to the cxtcRt of 6,060 rupees per annum, or per 
month, Rs. 505, as follows ; — 




Per month 



Rs. 

I Arabic Master ... 


... 100 

I Persian ,, 


... 50 

I English ,, 


... 50 

I Bengalee ,, 


... 20 

I Librarian 


... IS 

I Pishmunay 


40 

I Moronyan, 


... * 5 " 

i Teacher for children 


... 15 

Die]t. allowance and stewards 


... ‘300 

• 

Total 

... .505 
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The number of young men and boys then attending the school was 
'‘a\)Out 83, of whom 16 were reading Arabic, 7 Persian, and 60 English. The 
superintendence of the institution was entrusted to Mr. Smyth, who then 
held the office of judge and magistrate in the district. In i8a6, that 
gentleman was called upon to report the origin aud state of the institution 
and endowment. His report, which narrates the facts above stated, 
suggested to the Government the expediency of a more regular examination 
of the state of learning in the institution, and the progress of the students; 
also that detailed reports should be furnished, and a system of rewards ''.nd 
punishments introduced for the purpose of animating their extTtions ; that 
the presidency committee should undertake the supervision ; that the funds 
so superintended, Mr. Smyth observed, vv^^re equal to the endowunent of 
a college ; as, in addition to the 16,000 rupees annually appropriated, as 
alfff-cdy mentioned, there w^ere othej; funds appropriable to this object, 
particularly the purchase money of the Syedj)ore estat<\ The subject was 
referred for future consideration. 

Schools and Colleges in Nuddka. 

In 1813, RamchunJer Biddelunker, who enjoyed an annual allowance of 
Rs. 71 in cqAideration of his keeping up a ehowparee or seminary in 
Nudde^^^iR^ Application was shortly afterwards made to the Collector 
of the distrlc' a)id by him referred to the Revenue Board, for the assign- 
men^ of this allowance to a native who claimed it as the heir of Ramrhunder 
Biddelunker, but the -proofs of his right of succession or qualifications Aot 
being satisfactory, it wj not grantetl to him. 

In 1818, Bolonauth Seromonv* perferred a claim to this allowance, as 
the son of Ramchunder Biddelunker and his successor in the ehowparee. 
On reference of this claim to the Revenue Board, the Collector was ordered 
to ascertain whether Bolonauth Scromony did actually keep a seminary 
in Nuddea ; and it ap^»v,.iring on enquiry that he kept a ehowparee in 
which he educated eight pupils in.thc Turk or Nya Shaster, the Government 
determined, in June 1820, that tlvi pension of Rs. 71 should be continued to 
him, and the arrears paid up. 

In June 18 1 8, application was made to the Revenue Board through 
the Collator of Nuddea, on the behalf of Seebnauth Beedya Bayiesputtee, 
for a pension or alloyyance of Rs. 90 per annum which had been enjoyed by 
Jbis* father, guker Turk Bagis, in consideration of his maintaining a semin- 
ary in Nuddea. The Board ordered the continuance of the pension and the 
pa3nnent.of the arrears. • 

In November 1819, an application was made through the Collector 
of Nuddea to tlie Board of Revenue, on the behalf of Sreeram Seromony, for 
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a pension or allowance of Rs. 36 per annum, in consideration of his keeping 
up a chowparee or seminary at Nuddea, which had been founded and 
endowed by the Rajah of Nattore. It was in this case also ascertaihed, that 
Sreeram Seromony did keep up the seminary in which there were then three 
pupils, and the allowance, together with the arrears, were accordingly ordered 
to be paid to him. 

A similar decision was passed in 1819 in favour of Ram joy Turkf- 
bunka, confirming to him an annual allowance of Rs. 62, in consideration 
of his continuing to maintain a seminary in Nuddea in which he educated 
five pupils. 

In 1823, it was represented to the Board of Revenue, that a native 
college existed in the town of Nuddea, in which Ramchunder Turkbagis 
taught the puranas, for which he petitioned for the annual pension or 
allowance from Government of Sicca Rs. 24, which had been enjoyed by"S:iis 
father while resident in Rajeshahye, and which he solicited might be con- 
tinued to him in Nuddea. The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make 
inquiry as to the facts stated, and to report the result, which he did, as 
follows : 

That Ramchunder Turkbagis did keep a seminary in the town of 
Nuddea, in which he maintained and instructed in the shasteh^-^i students, 
of whose names a list was delivered in, and that he had done sd^ior nine 
years then last past. 

» Under these circumstances the Board recommended, and the Govern- 
ment determined, that the pension should be continued to Ramchunder 
Turkbagis, and the arrears which had.accrued since the death of his father 
be paid to him. 

In June 1824, an application was made through the Collector of Nuddea 
to the Board of Revenue, by Deboy Persaud Neaba chusputty Buttacharge, as 
the brother of Collypersaud Turksiddant Buttacharge, who had died in the 
preceding year, for an annual allowance or pension of Sicca Rs. 156, 11. 10, 
in consideration of his keeping a seminary in the town of Santipore. 
Inquiries were made as to the character of the deceased, who is stated to 
have been a pundit of great ability, who had when he died about 10 students 
under tuition ; it also appears by the evidence produced on the occasion, 
that the brother and present claimant assisted the deceased in £he tuition 
of his students who resided with him, and that they read the Dhurm Shastcr. 

s ' 

The infonnation thus produced not appearing to the Board satisfactory, 
the Collector lyas directed to make further inquiries respecting tlje origin 
and extent of the endowment and of the service rendered. His final r^>ort 
does D0t‘ appear upon the records. ‘ 
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Schools in Rajeshahye. 

InJ^ovember 1817, the Collector of Rajeshahye forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Chunder Monay Debeah, widow of Woompershand, 
Buttacharge, and mother of Shubpershand Buttacharge, Bhowannyper- 
shand Bhattacharge and Hurrypershand Bhuttaciiarge, stating that for a 
length of time the father of her husband had received an allowance of Rs. 7-8 
per month, for performing the duty of a school : that it had been continued 
to her husband on the same conditions , and that after his decease she had 
appointed Bhulnauth Turk Shreemony Pundit schoolmaster, who tauglit her 
three sons and others to read and write, but that without the pension the school 
could not be continued. She therefore prayed that it might be continued 
to her and her sons. The Revenue Eioaid, before passing orders on this 
application, directed inquiry to be made into the facts of the case, and 
particularly respecting the number of Scholars, and the nature of the instruc- 
tion the pupils n‘ceived. 

In April 1818, the Revenue Board receiv(Kl from the Collector of 
Rajeshahye a petition from Hurnauth Bhuttacharge, representing that his 
father Sheebnauth had received a pension of Sicca Rs. 120 per annum, for 
the religious Ceremonies of Ishur Kallachund Takoor, and 60 rupees per 
annuig„/i.^fSccount of a school (which latter duty, together with the allowance, 
had been m'^ r)ver by Sheebnauth to his nephew Raghonautli, whose 
name had accordingly been substituted for that of his uncle in the collec- 
tor’s book*, and tha^ He received the pension) ; therefore praying that -the 
former sum might b ‘ paid to him, Hurnauth Bhuttacharge, for the perfor- 
mance of the ceremonies. • 

Upon an investigation of this claim, it was ascertained that the pension 
of Sicca Rs. 120 per annum had been granted in 1804 “solely for the 
purpose of a school ” without reference to any religious establishment. 
The Revenue Board wai> therefore desired, before they came to any decision, 
to make« strict inquiry, and to ascertain whether any school was supported 
by the applicant either at Birnagore or Chundpore; how it had been 
conducted during the minority of the claimant, and whether that person was 
qualified to undertake the office of a public teacher. 

4 appears that in November 1817, Juggernauth. Bhuttacharge, the 
brother of Raghonaiith, applied, through the Revenue Board, for arrears of 
the same pension during a period of two years ; that ho h^d been absen't 
From home on a pilgrimage to ,Gya, whither he had proceeded to perform the 
usmI religious ceremonies, and had been taken ill there, ^he Government 
refused to coniply with thb request. 
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Colleges in Rajeshahye. 

In June 1813, the Collector of Rajshahye forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Rossissur Bachusputty Govindrans Sirhaut and 
Hurram Surma Buttachaaye, stating, that their father had received from 
Rannee Bhowannee an allowance of 90 rupees per annum for the support 
of a college, which allowance, on the decease of their father, had been 
continued to their elder brother till his decease ; that since the date of that 
event they had kept up the establishment ; and therefore praying that 
the allowance might be continued to them. The Collector corroborated the 
averments in this petition, observing, that Rossissur discharg(‘d the duties 
of one college in the town of Nattore, and that his two brothers -had 
established another in the mofussil. 

The Revenue Board, in forwarding the collector's letter and the petition 
to Government, observed, that the pension had been conferred by the 
authority of Government on the late Chunder Sikar Turkshanghess for his 
life, on a representation from the collector that he had no other means of 
subsistence, and was properly qualified, and taught the sciences gratis ; 
that he w’as attended by many students ; was the only capable teacher in 
Nattore; and that the continuance of his pension might be t\‘emcd a public 
benefit. 

The Revenue Board further submitted, that as it appeared the T 5 r(rthers 
maintained the institutions of their father in full efficiency, the pension might 
be continued to them and their heirs in perpetuity, on the condition of their 
continuing to uphold these establishments under the supervision of the local 
agents of the British Government. 

The Bengal Government fully acquiesced in this suggestion, and 
sanctioned the payment of the allowance of 90 rupees per annum, on the 
condition stated by the Revenue Board. 

Sylhet Madrissa. 

A native institution supported by endowments, into the application of 
which the collector of the district was diirected, in April 1827, to make 
inquiry and report the result to Governmeiit. He reported that upon . 
investigation, he had discovered sunnuds of endowments for the support of 
the Durgah of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowances to lighting it;^up, and 
to the bestowment of alms and other charities ; also other sunnuds containing 
provisions for the education of students not attached to any public institution ; 
that the latter Were of a very limited extent, and contained conditions for the 
support of the grantee and his family and descendants ; that the descendants 
of the original grantee performed the obligations of the grapit, in so much 
as to instruct a few disciples in their own family ; that the parties appeared 
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to be extremely indigent, and the assigned lands not of sufficient importance 
' lo merit the interposition of Government. Under these circumstances the 
Government resolved not to interfere with the endowments of this Madrissa. 

Chittagong Madrissa 

Another native institution supported by endowments, into the applica- 
tion of which the collector of the district was directed, in the year 1827, to 
make inquiry and report the result to Government. He reported that Meer 
Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of this Madrissa, which then 
produced, for the purposes of education, not more than Rs. 1,570 per annum, 
two-thirds of the endowment having been judicially assigned to the founder's 
children in the year 1790 that with the remaining one-third, the then 
incumbent Moolavie Ally Mucktoolool Khaun Keman, professed himself unable 
to keep up the institution on its then present footing, which provided 
for the instruction of 30 students, and for the support of three teachers, 
one of Arabic and two of Persian ; that the number of students originally 
contemplated was 150; that’ the buildings consisted of a small mosque, in 
good order, and two low ranges of chuppah houses, for the dwelling of the 
masters and disciples, which were of little value. The collector suggested 
that the lands \Auld realize twice their present rental, if put up to the 
highest bi-\vier, by order of Government, and submitted that they should be 
so relet, and the proceeds paid to the Moulavie in monthly instalments : 
who in return should periodically submit his accounts, and a report of the 
state of the institution, to the Board of Revenue for the information, of 
Government. The Governor-General in Council approved this suggestion, 
and it was ordered accordingly. , 

Hindoo Seminary at Beaspoor. 

In July 1822, the collector of Mooreshedabad forwarded to the Revenue 
Board a petition from Kishnout Nye Punchannud, the son of Ramkissur 
Surma, reporting the death of his father, and praying the transfer and 
continuaryse to himself of a monthly pension of five rupees, which had been 
granted in 1793, for the supports of a Hindoo seminary at Beaspoor, near 
to Colepoor. The collector reported 4 he petitioner to be the “ heir and 
rightful claimant of the pension, and well qualified for the performance of 
the dutic€ of the school. 

Under these circumstances, the transfer of the pension from the name 
•of Ramkissur Surma, to his son Kishnout Nye Punchannud, was authorized . 

Proposed Endowment op a Native School in Birbhum. 

> m ' • 

In i^aO) a Hindoo named Snrbannnd, who claimed succeswn to tihe 
of ooja£, or high prieat of the Temple at Dec^ur, made* an offer 
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to the Government, through the local agent, to give 5,000 rupees as an 
endowment for a native school in that district, on condition that his claim ' 
to the succession of the oojahship might be sanctioned and establislied by 
the authority of Government. The offer w^as declined, and Surbanund 
informed that must abide the regular adjudication of the law courts on 
his claim, which proved unfavourable. 

Regimental Schools. 

Provision is made by the Government for the education of all natives 
who enter the military service of the Company at this Presidency, and of 
their children. 


PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Tanjore Schools. 

In July 1820, the following letter was received by the Madras Govern- 
ment from the Secretary to the Madras Committee of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was referred, 
through the Revenue Board, to the collector of Tanjore, in order that he 
might report upon the subject. His report does not appear uoon the records 
hitherto received from India. 

“To THE Right Hon’blp: ihe Governor in Council, ForY St. 

George. 

“ Right Honourable Sir, 

“The Madras Committee of the Incorporated Sofiety for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel have the hoitour to submit that a succession of 
missionaries has been constantly employed in instructing and 
superintending tliose native congregations and schools in the 
Tanjore district, which were first assembled and taught by the 
pious Swartz. 

“ About two years ago, funds were j^ent from England for repairing 
or building the chapels and school-ijooms of these congregations ; 
and several being now complete(J and others in progress, the^ 
committee are anxious to secure to the society, whose aid has been 
liberally granted for this pious and benevolent purpose^ such a 
right and* title to the ground on which these buildings stands as is 
procurable. ^ ^ 

“ The ccrtmmittec have therefore the honour to forward the accompanying 
list of^small pieces of ground which were granted to the^ ipissiona^ 
ries, and for which sunnuds were subsequently antboriaed by Mr. ^ 
Charles Harris, when collector of Tanjore ; and they salipit the 
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Government to authorize the Principal Collector of Tanjore to 
grant such titles for the portions of grounds in question as have 
already been given for similar parcels of land in the same 
collectoratc on which chapel and school-rooms w^ere built under 
the direction of tht Tranquebar inissi '»^aries, the whole of which 
were, however, transferred by the Danish Government about ten 
years ago to the Tanjore mission, on condition of being properly 
maintained and supported. 

“ With the list of these parcels of ground the committee have the 
honour to submit a copy of llu^ report of the Tanjore missionaries 
on the subject. 

“ Madras, I have, &c., 

2 ^th Jn 7 ie 76*29. ‘(Sd.) Wm. Roy 

CoMMiiTEE ui Public Insiruciion at ihf Presidency. 

In August 1828, tile Mach is Go\(.inm«"ht upoiltl to the Court of 
Directors the furllur iUeasurc'. which t’u) hud ah pted foi the promotion of 
education amc /g the nati\<'s of India, an I partu ularly that they had, in 
almost cveiy in.stance, approved and adopt^Ml the s-uggestions of the 
Committee of Public Instruction. 

The fiist step taken by that iominiib*e appears to have been the 
transmission of the following cu ular letiei to the several officers in* the 
interior . — 

{Circular .) 

“ To N. WebB; H. Lord, I O Tod, II Vibari, and C. Roberts, Esqs. 

Masulipaiam. 

‘ Gentlemen, 

“ The Honourable the Governor in Council having been pleased to 
institute a Committee of Public Instruction, the object of which is 
the general improvement of the education of the people in the 
territories subject to this Presidency, and to nominate H. S. 
Graeme, Esq., President ; W Oliver, John Stokes and A. D. 
Campbell, ^ Esquires, Members , I have the. honour, under the 
directions of the committee, to communicate the same to you, and 
with the permission of the Government, to request that you will 
do them the favour on the receipt of this letter, to^place yourselves 
in communication with them, for the furtherance of the views of 
Government on this important subject. 
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2. “ I am further directed to state to you, as far as at present seems 

requisite, such general views as have already been formed, the ‘ 
measures which have been taken, and those which are still in 
contemplation by the committee, and to request you will endeavour 
fully to inform yourselves of the actual state of education in your 
province, and of all matters connected with this subject; and that 
you will be pleased from time to time to communicate to this 
committee the result of your inquiries, or any suggestions that 
may offer for the promotion of the objects in view. 

3. ‘‘In viewing the causes of the present low state of education, 

obstacles to their removal present themselves, to which the 
committee are strongly impressed with tlie necessity of attending. 
What system soever may be formed by this Government to facilitate 
the education and mental improvement cf the population under 
them, success in its operation must, in a great measure, depend 
as much on a coincidence of feeling on the part of the people as 
on the munificence of the Government itself ; and, with reference 
to the arrangements now to be adopted, the committee wish it 
invariably to be kept in mind, Jhat no measures ran be pursued, 
whatever other advantages they may offer, which are at variance 
with the customs and prejudices of the people. Such obstacles 
must be carefully avoided. Every measure must as much as 
possible, be divested of the odium of innovation, and be such^. as 
to induce the people to go along with the Government in the 
undertaking. 

4. “ The principal causes of the low •state of education appearingjto be 

the poverty of the people, the ignorance of the teachers, and the 
little encouragement which it receives from there being but little 
demand for it, the Government contemplate the endowment of a 
number of schools in the several provinces (on an average 
according to their extent and pppulation), of two superior, and 
fifteen subordinate schools for each ^f the collectorates. The former 
are to be called collectorate school^ in which the teachers will 
have a salary of 15 rupees ; the latter tehsildary schools, in which 
the teachers will have a salary of nine rupees per mensem. As 
a field for their own industry, all the teachers will be allowed to 
receive, in addition to their fixed pay from Government,^ the usual 
fees •from their scholars. The want of encouragement willj it as 
conceived, be remedied, by rendering it more easy to obtait\agood 
education, and by the preference which will naturally be given to 
'^well educated men in all publtc offices. The advantages ol 
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education will be extended to the Mussulmans in the same degree 
as to the Hindoos, and perhaps even in a greater degree, because 
a greater portion of them belong to the higher and middle classes. 
But, as their number is comparatively so small, it will not perhaps 
be necessary, except in a few province-* where the Mussulman 
population is considerably above the usual standard, to give more 
than one Mussulman school to each collectorati . 

5. It however, seems necessary as a preliminary step, to form a body 
of efficient teachers, and to insure^ this, a central school or college 
is now establishing at the Presidency for tlie education of the 
superior or collectorate teachers. -The Hindoos will be taught, 
on grammatical. rules, the vernacul language of the provinces to 
which they belong, atul the Sanscrit ; the Mussulmans will be 
taught Hindoostanec, FVi^sian and Arabic , and both will be 
instructed in the English language, as well as in the elements of 
European literature and science. 

6. It is desirable that th(‘ collectorate teachers, who an eventually to 
instruct those for the tch^ild irry schools, should be natives of the 
provinces, and not men selected at Madras or deputed thence ; 
and m order to' form a class of candidates fur these situations, I am 
desired to request that you will select, and direct to proceed to 
Ma Vas. two candidates from the province of Masulipatarn, one 
a Hindoo and the other a Mussulman. Flu y will, on your recom- 
mendation, be admitted as students on the foundation of •the 
school, and vill be entitled, from the period of their admission, to 
a salary from Governmei^t of 15 rupees per mensem; and when 
they shall have qualified themselves for the un<lertaking, they will 
be sent back to the province on the same pay, to c >mmen(e their 
duties as masters in tht collectorate schools. Fifteen rupees a 
month may .ppear a small salary for such collectorate teachers, 
but it is considered that their eventual income will principally arise 
from the fees to be paid to them by their scholars ; and if they 
are superior both in knowledge and diligence to the common village 
schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them, and augment their 
income. 

•7. It is also desirable that the persons to be selected for this purpose 
should be xespectably connected, about the age of eighteen yearst 
and that they should be distinguished for good natural talents. Th*e 
committee eventually, will not exclude persons of any reltgtous 
belief ; but respecting the it af 

give the preference to Brahmkis. 

4 ® 
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8 . ‘^The institution thus to be formed at Madras is quite distinct from 
the teshildary schools, of which, however, the collectorate teachers*^ 
will eventually have some superintendence. The rneasures 
respecting the tehsilclary schools are now under consideration. 

•'Fort St. George, I have, &c., 

24th June 1826. “ (Sd.) H. Harkness, 

The same to other districts. “ Secretary to the Committeey 


The Committee of Public Instruction also proposed, that in three of the 
principal towns in each collectorate, a tehsildarry teacher should be selected 
from among the best qualified to be found in those towns, to teach, on 
grammatical rules, the vernacular languages of those towns or provinces, and 
common arithmetic ; and should the persons first selected for this purpose not 
prove competent, that they might be replaced by others as soon as persons 
perfectly competent could b** found : — 

It is also proposed that the salary of these teachers shall be nine 
rupees per mensem ; and as the object is to give the inhabitants 
an improved education, and to enable them to ge^ it cheap^ than 
they formerly did, in consideration of tbe allowance which they 
will receive from Government, it is proposed to restrict^these 
teachers from receiving any fixed salary, or anything but the 
usual voluntary fees and presents from the relations of their 
scholarb, and to oblige them to afford gratuitous instruction to 
such as may be considered to require this indulgence by the 
members of the village community to be selected to superintend 
these schools. 

It is proposed to make these schools free for all classes, the master 
to pay no more attention to the Brahmin than to the Sudra boy, 
and that thev shall be in the immediate charge of the principal 
inhabitants of the town, w^ho will be solicited to recommend the 
master to be nominated, and who be given to understand that 
on matters relating to these schools their wishes will be consulted. 
“The chief object contemplated by this measure is to promote a 
favourable developement amongst the natives of the system of 
education «about to be established by the Government, by renvovtng 
all possible apprehension on their parts of innovation repugnant *to 
their habits or feelings, and thus to induce them to go along with 
the Government in the undertaking, 

** If the proposed schools be in the first instance called into and 

" if the principal measures relative to them be adopt^ tbrougb th 
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medium and with the concurrence of the chief native heads of the 
society, this must raise in them a sense of personal importance, 
which few know better how to estimate, and which will, it is hoped, 
soon give rise amongst them to that feeling of personal interest 
in these establishments, which to the ''ommittee it appears so 
desirable to inspire- 

On the same plan it is proposed to entertain six tehsildarry teachers 
at the Presidency, but the committee having the means at hand 
to instruct them, propose that they be at once entertained as 
students on nine rupees per mensem it the college, in addition to 
the forty expected as candidates for the offirr of collectorate 
teachers from .the interior This, if approved, will enable the 
committee at once to commence tlu school. 

The committee have also reason to belitwe, that the general objects 
in view will be promoted by sending into the provinces, as teachers 
of the Sanscrit, Arabic, Tamil, Teloogoo and Persian languages, 
at a few of the principal towns, some of the law students at the 
college who have obtained certificate of qualification for the 
bitua^on of law officers, and who, from their general acquirements 
in learning, may appear to be particularly eligible for the purpose 
They are, at all events, cmtitled to pav as students under the 
re^> dations of the college, until they are appointed on vacancies 
to be law officers, and it is considered that they cannot in the 
meantini(‘ more usefully employed, even should it be f®und 
expedient le grant to some of them the allowance of a tehsildarry 
teacher in addition to tl^eir present pay, w'hich vari(‘S from 4 to 10 
pagodas per mensem ; but on this point the committee wait the 
result of a communication which they have madi to the College 
Board.’^ 

In these suggestion die Government acquiesced, and further granted to 
the committee exemption from postage, permission to indent on the 
Company’s stores for stationery^ an allowance of 10 pagodas per month for a 
writer, and a tiavellin^ allowance to candidates for the situation of collectorate 
teachers ot half a rupee for every 15 miles. These allowances the collectors 
were authorized to pay in the country, and the committee was authorized to 
draw the pay of the teachers at the Presidency, the conimittee at the same 

thne undertaking to keep registers of the teachers, and to have half-yearly or 
quarterly examinations as to the degree of instruction afforded, by them. 

In November i8a6, the Committee of PubHc Instruction was incorpotate^ 
under the ^t^intoodenoe of the College Board, by a fesolution of the 
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In January 1827, the committee reported the progress which had been 
made in measures for the education of the people, with some details 6f their , 
plan, particularly as regarded fees. 

By this report it appears that ten candidates for the situation of collectorate 
teachers from Rajahmundry, Vizagapatam, Chingleput, Salem, Cuddalore, 
Masulipatam, Cuddapah and Tanjore, were then prosecuting their studies 
under the several head masters of the college, and with the. most encouraging 
prospect of success •, that the smallness of the number of candidates was an 
occasion of regret, and that in order to induce more applications the 
committee had circulated, in the interior, translations into the native languages, 
of the plan of instruction pursued at the Presidency ; that the committj^ 
had received reports of the establishment of tehsildarry schools in several of 
the collectorates, but could furnish no particulars till they had obtained 
further information. That eight tehsildarry schools had been established within 
the Presidency district ; viz., three Tamil, three Teloogoo, and two Hindoos- 
tanee schools, and that i8g scholars were then receiving instruction in them, 
that these schools were visited at fixed periods by those head masters of the 
college, to whose province, according to the language, th(‘y immediately 
belonged ; and that though from the very short time they had been established 
it was difficult to estimate, in a manner perfectly satisfactory, their degree 
of efficiency, the Board had every reason to consider it fully equal to their 
expectation; that periodical reports of the state of the schools were made, 
and a register of their contents kept. 

The Report proceeds as follows : — 

It will be remarked that in strict adherence to the first principle of the 
institution to facilitate education, the ^Board have adopted a mode of 
conveying instruction in the different vernacular languages from which they 
confidently anticipate a most favourable result. In deliberating on measures 
for the attainment of the objects of the institution, it naturally occurred, as a 
necessary preliminary, to look minutely into the system of instruction which 
had hitherto been pursued by the people themselves ; to consider whether at 
any period, under the most favourable circumstances, it had ever been 
efficient to its purposes ; and whether the ' Board could, by adopting and 
supporting it, reasonably expect that it could tend to promote the views of ’ 
Government. Every information on this subject, the official reports and 
statements from the different provinces, with which the College Board Jiave 
been furnished by the Board of Revenue, the mature deliberation which had 
b^en bestowed pn it by several of the members of the Madras SchooUbook 
' Society, and the luminous observations thence elicited, and, as far as the 
Board have been hble to ascertain this point, the general and unfeigned 
regret of « the people themselves that they had not a more efficient system, 
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were the principal grounds on which the Board pr oceeded to their adoption 
the present method of affording instruction in those languages. 

8^ “ The Board were further of opinion, that in strict adherence to the 
principle of facilitating education and eventual improvement, it 
was desirable that the system they were to pursue should be their 
own throughout, that the stages sliould be consecutive, but that 
the first, besides being complete within itself, should have a 
prospective view to those which were aft(‘rwards to be pursued. 
The facility with which a native who has any pnitensions to 
learning can acquire a knowledge of the method adopted, and 
therefore render himself competent to afford instruction in it to 
others, fitly adapts it to the purpose of being introduced into the 
three tchsildarry schools, which h:.ve !u‘en directed to be establish- 
ed in each of the collectorates of the interior ; and it is therefore 
the intention of the Board that they shall be supplied with it as 
soon as possible. It is being brought into operation within the 
Presidency district as fast as completed, and it has met with 
universal approbation among the native population ; so much so, 
that repeated petitions have been received by the Board for an 
. exteifsion of the system. 

9. “To prevent any misunderstanding bt tween tin; parents or friends 

of a boy and the masters of the lehsildarry schools, on the subject 
of . -es to be paid to the latter, it appears to the Board advisable, to 
a certain extent, to regulate them, leaving, however, their definite 
establishmc' t to a future period. The accompanying statement 
gives the raie of fees which they propose to allow for the present. 

10. “ It is calculated at nearl/ the lowest rates known, but it leaves 
sufficient field for the personal exertion of the master, and shows 
at the same time, that where that may be successful, his monthly 
salary, including these fees, may become double the amount which 
he will receive irom the Government. The Board, however, intend 
that the master shall distinctly understand that, in cases wdiere the 
relations or friends of a boy, though not of the lowest classes, may 
still be too poor to admit of paying even these fees, he is not to 
be allowed to enforce them. 

11. Respecting the college native classes, I am desired to say that 
since the ^secretary became a resident in the college, they are 
advancing ' into form and systematical progression ; and th^t 
within a short period, the Board hope to be abFe to submiti for^ 
the information of the honourable the Governor^ in Council, the 
result of an examination of the whole of the classes. 
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12. The accompanying statement renders it unnecessary to enter 
further into detail than to observe, that their progress in general, 
so far as the shortness of the period will admit of forming an 
opinion, is very satisfactory. It will be remarked that these classes 
consist of the candidates for the situation of native law officer, 
who are under the immediate charge of the Persian and Sanskrit 
head masters ; of tlie candidates for the situation of teachers at 
the college ; of candidates for the situation of collectorate teachers ; 
and of general students. Respecting the paid candidates for the 
situation of teacher at the college, the Board contemplate that 
it will not be nece.ssary to continue this expenditure by filling 
up any vacancies that may occur in this class, and that from 
among the general students persons fully competent to hold the 
situation of teacher may be eventually selected. 

13. “ The Board further contemplate that eventually it may not be 
nece.ssary to keep up the present full establishment of paid 
candidates for the situation of native law officer, as a certain 
number of the students of the Persian and Sanskrit classes may 
he expected to become qualified for this branch of the Public 
Service ; that of native law officer, and that of teacher at the 
college, the situation of collcjctorate teacher, and that of tehsildarry 
teacher, will hold out the strongest inducements to students to 
qualify themselves for them ; others will endeavour to emulate 
UiLMO ; strict attention to the progress of the classes will encourage 
exertion ; and learning, by its own repute, will tend to its own 
increase. 

14. “In this review of the new system for the general improvement of 
education, whicli the Board respectfully submit to the honourable 
the Governor in Council, they have the satisfaction to anticipate, 
that one of il-s earliest results will combine a generally beneficent 
effect to the subjects of this Government, with a tendency to the 
benefit of the public service.” 

The Government concurred in the general views of the committee, and 
considered the arrangements above detailed, judicious ; observing, “ The < 
course you propose to bring into operation is more simple and efficacious 
than that which it displaces, and seems generally directed to more useful 
purposes than the former system, which too much aimed at the acquiretaent 
of,what was rare and obsolete, instead of such learning as could be of 
^advantage in th*e common purposes of life.'* 

“The Go^rnor in Council is impressed with the importance of 
^communicating the instruction in European works to* the natives, 
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and observes that you have it in contemplation to cause translation:^ 
to be made of extracts from such works; in carrying youf intentions 
into execution, you should select works which, with the least 
injury, bear being extracted and translated, and which are, 
besides being instructive, in some degree attractive, and adapted 
to the taste of the readers ; the import lUCe of the subject induces 
the Governor in Council to suggest that the inculcating of 
morality by allegorical talc, is the mode which most assimilates 
with that in use among the natives, and as tht'sc seldom refer to 
local usages or circumstances with which the natives are 
unacquainted, they would be more intelligible to them than other 
passages/* 

“ I'he rules which yoU propose for the **(‘g’:Iation of fees to be given 
to the teacliers, appear unobjectionable.” Early in 1827, the Madras 
Government applied to the Governor-Kjeneral in Council for copies of works 
published at that Presidency, calculated to assist in the education of natives, 
which were furni?,hed accordingly. In April 1827, secretary to the 
institution reported that the civil authorities at Chiltoon: had applied for the 
establishment at that place of a Mussalrnan tehsildarrj ti.acher, in addition 
to the llwee Hiftdoo tehsildarry teachers, who had been (‘stablished within 
that collectorate. ll was ordered accordingly, ai* ha<l bcH n the establish- 
mci-^ of a Mussalrnan tehsildarry school (under the supt'rintendence of one 
of the law sc .dents from the colleg(') at Arcot, in consideration of the large 
proportion which the Mussalmans form of the population of that town and its 
vicinity. 

In June 1827, the committee obtained permission to print at the college 
press a series of works in the lartguages of that part of India, calculated to 
facilitate education among the natives, and the Government caused the 
needful supply of stationery to be issued from the Company's stores. Among 
the works so printed and circulated, was an account of the improved syshnn 
of education, translated iiito the native languages. 

In Jilarch 1828, the committee reported an examination of natives in 
the Hindoo law class at the college, of whom two had received certificates 
of high proBciency, nine others had been ranked according to their relative 
proficiency, and two had been removed after having been attached to the 
college twelve years, being considered never likely to attain a degree of 
profiliency sufficient to entitle them to certificates of qualification, in order 
that they might make^room for others ’‘of greater promise of capacity/* 

In SJay 1828, the committee reported that they had erected two school^ 
rooms^* one at Calicut and another at Paulghatcherry, at an expense of 
Rsk 60* 4* 7 which sum was ordered by the Government to be liquidated. 
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In June 1828, the committee received authority to transmit to the office 
of the Chief Secretary to Government, for eventual transmission .to the 
residents at Mysore and Tanjore, in order to their being presented to the 
Rajahs of those countries, copies of all works printed or used by the 
committee. 

In October 1828, the committee's establishment having exceeded*ifs 
limits, orders were issued to charge the excess, amounting to rupees per 
month 415 to the Company. An instructor in the Mahammedan languages 
was also appointed for Masulipatam, at the request of certain Mahammadan 
inhabitants of that place, who in their petition stated that they had been 
informed of the Government having allowed law students to teach at C hittoore 
and Arcot. 

In January 1829, the committee reported the progress of the elementary 
works then in the press, and the occupation of the persons employed in 
tuition 

In March 1829, the inhabitants of Combaconum requested and were 
allowed a tea( her to instruct the Mahomedan inhabitants of that place 

In September 1829, an augmentation of allowances to th(' assistants of 
the several head masters in Arabic, Sanskiit, Tamil and Teloogoo, was 
authorized, amounting to, per mensem, i8o rupees. * 

In October 1829, certain Mohomedan inhabitants of Tiichinopoly applied 
by petition for a tehsildarry school to be established in that place, which •> was 
authorised accordingly. 

In November 1829, the committee rcpoited that a school had been 
established in the pettah of Bangalore for instruction in the English and 
native languages, on the principles of the Madras School-Book Society, of 
which the Raja of Mysore was to be* considered the founder, and had 
promised an annual subscription of 350 rupees. The Madras Government 
highly approved the measure, and resolved to grant an annual subscription 
on the part of the Company to the same amount. 

Orders of the Court of Directors. 

By despatches to Madras, under ddtes the i6th April 1828, 3rd 
September 182S, and 29th September 1830, the Court of Directors have 
sanctioned and approved the proceedings of the Madras Government, with 
a view to the promotion of native education, and have authorised the gradual 
appropriation of 50,000 rupees per annum towards the estimated expense of 
tl\e new system. The Court have also directed a vigilant supecintendence 
.of the schools tb be exercised by periodical examinations, either by local 
officers or by persons sent from the Presidency, and have approved the 
incorporation of the College Board with the Committee of Public Instruction, 
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and the publication and circulation of the improved system of education 
among the natives. The greatest attention is to be given to the subject ; 
the B^gal Government are to afford to that of Madras such information as is 
in their power ; and the central school is to be enlarged so far as may be 
practicable. 

• The Court’s sanction is also given to the oIIki measures proposed, so 
soon as the state of the Company’s finances shall admit of a further outhiy, 
with a view to the improvement of native education. 

Regimental Schools. 

At this Presidency, as at Bengal and Bombay, provision is made by 
Government for the education of the natives who are in the military service 
of the Company, and of their children. 

School-Book Society. 

The School-Book Society at this Presidency is a branch of that at 
Calcutta. 

PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 

Mrs. Boyd’s Legacy. 

■ The questijon respecting the rate at which interest was to be allosved on 
the some of money deposited in the name, of Eleanor Boyd, and appropriated 
as an endowment to the; Bombay Education Society, his been determined 
by the Cout‘ of Directors, who have ordered that “ the interest upon the 
balance of the Education Society, and of all other charitable institutions, 
deposited in the Bombay treasury, be continued at six per rent, per arwuim, 
to commence from the ist of May 1825, when the reduction from six to four 
per cent, appears to have taken pK-ice.” 

Proceedings of the GovERNMF.Nr in correspondence wuh iiie 

* Native Schooi. and School-Book Society. 

The Dooab. 

In May 1826, the Collector of this district reported, that to encourage 
literaturt among the natives, heyRad offered rewards for original compositions, 
which had brought forth Some creditable performances, particularly a 
history of the Dooab in the MihratU language. 

The Deccan. 

hi the same mon^^, three Brahmin youths were allowed at their own 
request tq repair to the Presidency for the purpose of learning the English 
language as candidates for the office of Professor and assistants at ftie 
Poona. College ; and the number of native medical students attached to the 
Poona bospili^ was augmented to twelve. 
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School at the Presidency for Teaching English to the 
Natives as a Classical Language. 

This school, as appears by the report of the School and School-Book 
Society, was opened in 1824, and commenced with a small number of scholars. 

In June 1826, it contained 50 Mahrattas in four classes, and fiver 
Guzzerattfcs in one class. The first class of the Mahrattas consisted of 12 
boys, of whom 2 were Brahmins. They read short polysyllabJe lessons in 
English from Murray’s Spelling and Reading Exercises, and translated them 
into their own tongue. They also translated short pieces of Mahratta into 
English, and had gone through an abbreviated course of English grammar. 

The second class consisted of 16 boys, of vvhonv two w'ere Brahmins ; 
they read and translated dissyllabic lessons from Murray^s Spelling and 
Reading Exercises, and had acquired in English Grammar a complete 
knowledge of the inflections of nouns and verbs. The third class consisted 
of 16 boys, of w'hom 1 was a Brahmin. They read and translated monosylla- 
bic lessons fiom Murray, and had made a little progress in English grammar. 
The fourth class consisted of six boys, w’ho were learning to write and read 
monosyllables on sand. 

The Guzzeratteos were harning the powers of the alphabtt. Arithmetic 
formed a portion of the studies of the w’hole school. 

As an apology for the little progress in language made by the schoJ(irs 
in this school, tlie Secretary to tlie society observed, that “the language is 
taught to them grammatically, and according to the method of double 
translation, by w’hich means a correct knowledge not only of it, but of the 
relative* capabilities of their mother tongue, is impressed on the minds of the 
scholars. Advantageous, how’ever, as this plan is, it w^ould require, in order 
to produce its effects in a short space of time, more regular attendance and 
more application than could be expected from the children of natives, and, 
particularly, more than one person to conduct and superintend its details.^’ 

It was therefore proposed to obtain for it more than one properly 
qualified instructor, with a further supply books, and eventually^ with a 
view to the imparting to the native youths '^jn the school, of a general 
acquaintanct* with European literature and science, a select library, 
including maps, globes and philosophical apparatus. 

The report also contains some observations on the expediency of 
encouraging natives in the study of the English language, which this sodety 
considered “ as of secondary importance in effecting the mental and moral 
improvement of the natives.” The society further observed in their report, 
“It is desirable, ^however, to render those few scholars who evince an 
inclination and have leisure to continue their studies in the Engliffib language, 
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capable of understanding all kinds of works on literature and science. To the 
^ttainment of this object the genius and ability of native boys present no 
obstacle^ and the exertions of the society shall not be wanting. But as these 
works abound in ideas with which the natives are totally unacquainted, 
these ideas will be most easily rendered coinprohensible to them by means 
of the mother tongue of each scholar. It will, llicrefore, no doubt, be 
•admitted that the time and labour both of the master and the scholar w'ould 
be materially saved, were these indispensable explanations previously 
embodied in works written in the native languages ; and thus it again 
appeals, that English can never become the most facile and succe.ssful 
>i'.edium of communicating to the natives as a body, the literature, scien're 
and morality of Europe.” 

Upon this report the Governor recordt^l a miniitt*, recommending that 
application should be made to the Court ol Din'Ctors for books, and for one or 
more English teachers, of such an age as might justify the expectation that 
they would ente'- vvitli ardour into the task irnpose‘d upon tlieni ; observing 
at the same time “ 'Flie arguments stated by Captain Jervis apjiear to 
me conclusive against dep**nding on English schools alone ; but if a certain 
numb(T ol natives can b(' [)r< vailed on to devote^ th(*mselves to the acquisition 
of European knowledge through the English languag(‘, it is to be hoped, that 
by translations and other works, they would greatly contribute to the progress 
of th(flr countrymc‘n, supposing the latter to have been properly prepared by 
previous instruedon through their own languages. 

^^n the j)rocoedings of the 5tli of July, Mr. Warden recorded a minpte 
dissenting from the sen .inents of the School-book and School Society, as 
well as from some observations of the chief engineer on the inefficiency 
of Emglish schools. 

“ The result of my experience,’* Mr. Warden observed, “ is exactly 
the reverse. 1 am entirely ignorant of the great means that have 
been afforded ic the natives to learn English. A cliarity schooi 
W'as establishea in Bombay, when the Church was built, for the 
•education of Europea^ only. Since 18 14, a greater degree of 
attention has been paid to that establishment ; natives have been 
admitted into it. Schbols have also been opened by one or two 
Europeans on speculation. From both sources natives have been 
taught the English language, and they speak, read, and understand 
it perfectly. Having acquired such a foundation, surely the means 
af their command in enlarging their capacities through the medium 
of English books, are beyond measure greater than they can 
' possibly command if ail the literature of India were within their 
reach. 
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“ I know not whether a native or an Eurot>ean penned a letter of 
the chief engineer's now before me : if the former, it constitutes 
a decisive evidence against him. But in that art, whf^ther in' 
the beauty or correctness of the writing, the superiority is 
infinitely in favour of the natives ; at least, I have ever found it 
so in an office where the fullest opportunity of asertaining ^he 
fact was afforded me. In fact, the most beautifully copied des- 
patches sent home to the Court are by natives. 

Within these few years, the late Mr. Boyce's school was the only 
one that I am aware of, where natives were taught Engljsh in 
a higher class than that adapted for children. Their proficiency^ 
was fully equal to the means afforded them for acquiring a 
knowledge of English, and of perfectly understanding an English 
book. 

“ Unquestionably, the great difficulty we labour under is the want 
of schoolmasters. The difficulty will annually diminish. In 
addition to the recommendation to the Honourable Court to send 
out schoolmasters, in which I entirely concur, the best expedient 
for obtaining a regular supply of schoolmasters, and which I would 
press on the Honourable Court's consideration, would be by the 
grant of donations by the Honourable Court to Bishop’s College 
at Calcutta, as an endowment for four or six schoolmaster i for 
Bombay. Six thousand rupees is the sum, I believe, fixed for 
each scholarship. The requisite number of the most promising 
boys might be selected out of the charity school, and sent round 
to be educated for this Presidency. 

“ The clergy at out stations might* also be made useful instruments, 
if they be not already so employed, in superintending branches 
of the charity school of Bombay, and in teaching the English 
language assisted by boys, European or native, but I would 
prefer the latter, educated at the charity school, who may be 
qualified to officiate as masters. \ A salary to these boys should 
be given, and a trifling augmentation to the salary of the Chap- 
lains would probably be necessary. ‘ 

If the suggestion be at all worthy of attention, the Archdeacon might 
be consulted upon the general question of employing the Chaplains 
as proposed, and the salary that ought to be given to the 
Chaplains. In fact, whatever sum of money the Honourable Court 
may appropriate towards the promotion of education shouldi in 
my opinion^ be chiefly applied to the diffusion of the^English 
^ language.’^ 
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^ Some further disc ussions took place between the Governor and Mr. 
Warden, respecting the establishment of a school for teaching English as a 
classical language, and the subject was referred to the Court of Directors, 
who concurred in the views of the President, observing that they were not 
contrary to, but went beyond those of Mr. Warden. 

► ^ On the 6th June 1826 the School and School-Book Society reported to 
the Government a list of 14 Mahratta schoolmasters, who had passed 
examination on the 19th May preceding, and were stationed by the Govern- 


ment 4s follows : 

Poona .. ... ... ... 4 

Sattarah ... ... ... 2 

Darwar *... ... ... ... 2 

Ahmodnuggur ... ... 2 

Nassick ... ... ... 2 

Dhooliah ... ... ... ... 2 

Toial ... 14 


Of these ao were Chilpawun Brahmin.s, 

3 Dethuih Brahmins, and 
1 Kurady Brahmin. 

They wei\- forwarded to their respective station.^^ and placed under the 
superintendence of the Collectois, excepting the schoolmaster for Sattarah, 
who was placed undei the superintendence ot the Rajah, by whom* his 
salary was paid. 

The salary of Mr. Murphy, th^ Headmaster of the School was, at the 
same time, augmented, in consideration of his talents, to no rupees per 
month. 

In July 1826 it v/diF proposed to appoint superin tendants of the schools 
in Guzzerat and the Leccan, to which also iMr. Warden objected as 
involving# an excessive, expenditure. ^‘Considering,’* he observed, “the 
population and extent of ffiose provinces, the control of one individual in 
each would b;^ perfectly ineffitient. The awarding of prizes to scholars 
and to masters without any limitation is surely objectionable. It is enough, 
as it appears to me, for the Government to extend that encouragement, 
ai\d to confine it to the seminary at the Presidency. 

All •that the 'Government require from the provinces would 
periodic^ or annual reports on the state of the schools aifd the progress ^ 
of education, and these reports could be furnished by the different collectors, 
who, from thek district and village offices, have ample means of obtaining 
more correct information than one gentleman can possibly command/’ 
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With ihib minute tht* discussion dropped, and the whole subject was 
referred to the Court of Directors. 

In April 1827, this society was allowed to forward by the agency of 


the Commii-sary-General, packages of 

their publications to the following 

stations : 




Poonah 

To the Collector. 

Broach 

... To the Collector. 

Ahmednuggur 

Ditto. 

Kaira 

Ditto. 

Daruar 

Ditto. 

Cutch 

. . Resident. 

Candeish 

Ditto. 

Pallonepur 

.. Political Agent, 

Sattarali 

Resident. 

Kattywar 

Ditto. 

Surat 

Collector. 

Broach 

... Revenue Surveyor. 

Ahemedabad 

Ditto. 


Also to Madras, 

in consequence of 

an application from that Presidency 


for a supply of them. 

In furtherance of the objects ot this society, it has been allowed to 
send periodical indents to Europe for stationery, and to tecciv(‘ supplies 
both from Europe and Calcutta on the Company’s ships. The collectors 
have also been authorised to supply the society with the reejuisite stores , 
rents have been paid for school-rooms, and books in the native languages, 
and Sanskrit t)pes purchased by the Bombay Government at Calcutta, for 
the use of this society, ^ 

Save in Ourwerlecii, in the Nor r hern Concan , 

In March 1827, the inhabitants of this large town petitioned the 
Government through the collector, that a schoolmaster might be sent 
among th< m. The petition was immediately sent to the native school and 
School-book Society, in order that it might be complied with. 

Tannah and Panwell, in the Northern Concan. 

In April 1S27, Mr. J. B. Simpson, the collector of the Northern Concan, 
proposed that the schools at these places should be placed u*nder the 
supcrintentlence of the society. The Government approved of the sugges- 
tion, and issmd orders accordingly, at the' same time commending the 
conduct of the collector, and expressing entire satisfaction at the progress 
made in the schools under his control. 

The two schools at Pan well had been eastablished in the year i8ai, 
at the instance of Mr^ S. Marriot, who was then the Magistrate and Collector 
of the District, for the immediate purpose of communicating to natives, 
destined for the public service in the revenue and judicial depaftments, 
so much learning as was necessary to qualify them for thA 'service. A 
petition had, been presented to him, and forwarded to Government, requesting, 
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the establisment of such schools; which, under these circumstances, the 
Goverpment consented to patronize, although doubts existed in the minds of 
some of the members of the Council as to th»'ir eventual utility. 

The following minutes were recorded on this occasion : 

By the President, Mr. Elphinstone ; subscribe d by Mr. Bell and the 
Commander-in-Chief. — “I think these two schools should be instituted, we 
are sure of ready attendance and zealous superintendence, and the plan, if 
successful, may be extended.” 

.By Mr. Prendergast. — “ If I could at all rely upon even the expense ” (50 
rupees per month, and 200 rupees outfu) “ of the two schools here suggested 
to be established at the expense of the honourable Company at Panwell, 
not exceeding the amount here proposed, 1 should liardly think it worth 
while troubling the Board with any observation on th(' subject , although .so 
very close to Bombay as Panwcll^is, being just at the opposite side of the 
harbour, it woidd from that circumstance seem to b(i precisely the spot where 
Mich institutions are least necessary, for on this island ther(* is already 
abundant facility for young tiatives acquiring the Englisli language', as almost 
every English \\ rilcr, I-^urvoo, Parsee and Portiigupse have pupils, who vvlien 
they have made a little progress, art* allowed to practice, and to mak(‘ them- 
selves uscfid witliout pay in almost every public office, in which they 
afterwards succeed to vacanrie.s, and it is the same at almost every 
subordinate station. 

• I have no doubt if this application i.s complied with, further aid frojn 
Gu\crnniei . will erelong be applied fur, and if tlu^ system is, as 
contemplated, extended to our otlier towns and h^rritories, it will 
grow into an intolerable burthen on the honourable Company’s 
finances. 

“ I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well 
as I do, thv ^here is hardly a village, great or small, throughout our 
territories, in which there is not at least one school, and in larger 
villages more ; many in every town, and in large cities in every 
division ; where young natives are taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic, upon a system so economical, from a handfuh or two of 
grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to the schoolmaster, according 
to the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and 
effectual, that there is hardly a cultivator or* petty dealer who is 
•not competent to keep his own accounts with a degree of accu^cy, 
in my opinion, beyond what we meet with amongst the lowejr 
orders in our own country; whilst the more splendid de^ilers and 
bankers keep their books with a degree of ease, conciseness and 
clearness 1 rather tbbk fully equal to those of any Qritisb merchant. 
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“ I therefore consider the institution of the two schools at Panwell 
unnecessary and the contemplated extension of the system 
objectionable. 

(Sd.) “ G. L. Prendergast." 

On which the President recorded the following further minute, which was 
also subscribed by Mr. Bell and the Commander -in-Cheif. 

“ These schools are to teach English as well as the Native languages. I 
am afraid there is little chance of their proceeding so rapidly, and -own 
I rather propose this as being happy to have an opportunity of trying the 
experiment under a zealous superintendent, than from any expectation that 
many will study our language.” 

The schools were accordingly established “ for the education of such 
servants on the collector's establishment as might be de sirous of availing 
themselves of the advantages” they hold out 

Bagulkote in the Dooab 

In July 1827, Mr. J, A. R Stevenson, Sub-Collector undf*r Nisbet, the 
political agent and principal collector in Darwar, stated that several applica- 
tions had been made to him by the inhabitants of that part of tlic Dooab, for 
permission to attend the school at Darw^ar, and suggesting, as a more 
expedient measure, the establishment of a school in the town of Bagulkote 
As there were at that time in the Presidency school two young natives 
qualiticd as teachers, the Government authorized the cstablisliment of this 
school, provided the allow^ances did not exqeed the authorized limit 

Kupotia Chucklah, in Surat. 

In July 1827, the collector of Surat, Mr W. Stubbs, obtained permission 
to augment the charge for this school from three to six rupees per month, in 
order that a larger school-room might be rented for the acrommodatioq of the 
children, who were then 30 in number. 

Chiploon, in the Southern Concan. 

In October 1827, the Mussalman inhabitants of Chiploon in the Talook 
Omjemwah, Zilla Southern Concan, petitioned the Government, stating that 
there were i,ooq bouses in that place inhabited by them, and® that they 
wished their children to be instructed in Persian and Arabic, but that in 
consequence of their poverty they were unable to effect their pulpose, 
therefore requesting that the Government would be pleased td appoint a 
teacher of Arabic and Persian, on a monthly salary of 25 rupees 
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. On reference to the Native School-book ind School Societ\ , it Has 
found lUat there was not at that time a school mabter properI> qualified for 
the appointment at the disposal of the societ\ The applicants were infor- 
med accordingly 


Bombay Nativf Education Socipt\ 

In 1827, the Native School and School hook Sonify chanc»-f"d its name for 
that of tin Bombay N itive Education Society under nhich nunc it has since 
condulU-d all Us affairs 

The society has recened from th^ )car 1 ^ 2 the date of Us first ( stablish- 
ment, a monthly allowance fiom tiu fun 1 U tli List In li i T > npany ol 
600 rupL( s 

The Elphinsfone Proi essorships 

In No\« mber 1827, when Mi IZIphinslone w s ibout li resij^n his office 
of President of tlu Bornbi^ Council, ind to q ill th settlement th principal 
native pi met s, chieftains and gentlemen connected with the West of Indu, 
asst mbit d and ri^solved to subscribe a sum nf money to bv inv sted ns an 
endowment for three professors of the English langu ig and huiopean arts 
and sciences and to request thit the Government ^voulJ pc unit t p irt of 
the Town Hil to he appropiuted for tlu several estiblishm» nfs for native 
eclufation, and solKit the Comt of Diiectoist") ill )\v prop ily -juiliticd 
persons to proceed to ^’^omba), there to it side in ih c of u it l«'rs 

The subscription and pioposcd msiitutu n v\eri. declare 1 t > b 11 lionoui 
of the Governor then about wO ret^jirn to Euioo liter wli>n they were 
to be designated the Elphin^tont Pi ftssorJups 

*The Bombay Goveinmv^nt acquiesced in the snggestim, nlcomnittcd 
to the Nitiv< Education Society the me asuies which rnijlu b^ considered 
proper for carrying the p oposal into effect That society imme liittiy took 
charge of^the subscription, which then amounted to 1,20,000 rupees, com- 
posed of sums of money of wfjich the largest single sub'-cription was 17,800 
rupees, and the smallest 300 .rupees, and which had been collected within 
the space of three months 

The Education Society also proposed that the persons to bf‘ selected 
shpufd be truly eminent men selected from other candidates by public 
examination as to theit fitness, and on no account to be nominated bv orivate 
choice or patronage. 

The sphere of one professor to be languages and general literature ; 
of another, 'mathematics and natural philosophy, including a%|tronomy, 
elementary and physical ; of the third, chemistry, including geology and 
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botany, the knowledge of the two last professors to be particularly imparted 
with relation to the useful irts and the future profitable employment of it 
by the natives in life ” 

The salar> proposed for each professor was not less than Rs i,ooo per 
month , and it was also submitted that apartments in the Government building 
in the fort might be assigned for tht use of the professors 

On these propositions, Sir John Malcolm, Mr Warden and Mr Goodwin 
recorded minutes in which tluy have entered into the subject of native 
education g( nciall), and the proposition was forwarded for the consideration 
of the Court of Directors 

On the fst of November 1830, the total amount of subscriptions in 
Bombay w is about 2 15,000 rupees This amount the Court of Dircctois 
have been requested to subscribe on the part of the Company and to leceive 
tht total sum so subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Government 
on intt rt st at si\ per cent into the public treasury at Bomba} With the 
interest of this capi tal it is now proposed to have one superior professorship 
of mathematics, astron om) and all bianchc-^ of natural philosophv , at 
Rs 800 per month, who might have charge of the observjitoiy and reside 
lent fret in tlit house which was crccltd at Bombay for the astronomer and 
only one other professor or U icficr, upon a salary of Rs 600 per month, who 
vvoul 1 bt ( xpe < t( d to posse ss a complete knowledge of the practical applica- 
tion of the se ienc< s of irchite oturt , hvdraulics, mechanics, etc etc leaving 
botany horticulture and agriculture particulaily as applicable to the soil and 
climate ol India as well is to the habits and character of its inhabitants, to 
be taught by the natives of India 

The Court of Directors have on a consideration of all ilu circumstances 
bi ought to ihiir notice with reference to this institution, authorized the 
Bombay Gov rnm^ nt lo aff :)rd it such assistance, either by the grant of a 
sum of mom \ or annuil adovvance as may be deemed proper taking 
for th( ir model the similar institution in Calcutta, called the Anglo-Indian 
College 

SiK Edwakd WesCs Scholarships. 

In Dtu mber 1828, sixtfen respectable natives of Bombay communicated 
to the Native Education Socu-ty a request, accompanied by the sum of ii, 400 
rupees, that tha| sum wdiich bad been subscribed by the applicants *and others, 
'should be invested in treasur) notes, bearing interest at six per cent, per 
annum, in the ^me manner as the amount subscribed for the Elph'instone 
Professor*?hips, as an endowment for certain scholarships and prises, to be 
called Sir Edward West’s Scholarships and Prkes.*^ 
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The Government consented to receive the money and reUin it at six per 
cent, inteiest, in order to its being appropi idled in conformity with the wish 
of the subscribers. The Court of Directors have since confirmed the decision 
of the Govennment. 

• Candeish. 

, In December 1827, d[)plicriti.)n from Mi. J. Gisberne, the collector of 
Candeish, for several teacluTs to be employcf] at low salaries, was referred 
to this sf>< it tv Mr. Gisbernc' v\ished to be allowed to employ them at the 
rate /)f eight or ten rupees p(n rntMi'^em to each selioolmaster, who should 
tench 2it bo) s or upwards, and to diminish the salary rateably for smaller 
numbers of scholars. “ The Mahommedan part of the population/^ he 
observes, are not particularly numerous; out in the to^\ns of Nemdoorbar, 
Mallignum, Nuss(‘rahad, Chokia, Gaw.il, and Pulahs Shada, a Mahcmedan 
tfMcher would be most bt neficial. Low as most of the <^arly conquerors of the 
peninsula have Gller in learning, and rtdigion and morality, in this province 
they appcNxi to be mor(" ignorant and less moral by many grades than 
els(n\lH‘re , th( \ scarcely know th(‘ shad )w ot their lavv-, ; ami I think I may 
.v^MUiiie to say,^that not oni in a hundred can even read.’' 

In Ajjiil 1828, the Go\ernment, at th<‘ recommendation of tlie education 
society allow <'c] a pension of 80 rupees per monlli to Mr. John Morg.in, the 
m, filter of tin central sclmol ; whkh situ ition In- had filled for eight years, 
ancl his wi{(‘ mat of nKitr<m, to (he entire satisfaction of the committee 

• Candeish Dhoolia. 

In C)ctob(‘t 1828, Jio cidx'ctor report'd that this was then the only school 
in that piovince, and that boys atlen<l«'d the master’s instructions; also 
that a teacher who had bf‘en scAi from the central school had died ; orders 
wyre immediately given to sv nd from Lin- sodel) another master to supply 
the place of the deceaSv'^d. 

Southern Concan. 

In January 182Q, Mr G Elliot, the Criminal Jinlgi- of tin- Southern Conran, 
reported as follows; "As though uoi ahsoUit^dy incl uded in the subject of 
the present report, education ps a point so intimately connected with the 
welfare an ] happiness of the ifhtives, I am induced to add a concluding obser- 
vation on th<‘ state of the schools established by Government, of which there 
are two at this station, and one in the district. The people evince less reluc- 
tance in allowing fheir children to attend, and the poverty of the Brahmins 
makes thrfm gladly embrace an opportunity of gratuitous instruction, so^that 
the number of children is increasing ; the interest taken in their progress 
with the active exertions of my assistant, Mr, Webb, have njaterially promoted 
this improvement j and it is hoped that time and perseverance will ^effect some 
aq^MKidment in their morals and habits of life. ” 
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Candeish 

In the sime month the collector of Candeish recommended the^ estab- 
lishment of a school, observing as follows Although the n formation of 
this class (the Bheels) IS now so v^onderfully brought about, our exertions 
should by no means cease and as I am sure Government will patronize 

every endeavour on the part of its agt nts to promote the good of the 

pcopk, I should respectfully propose that a school be established in the 
Bheel Corps on the same principle as in corps of the line I im not aware 
to what amount the allowance for a masU r is granted by Govtinnu nt out I 
think for Rs. 15 a month a very good one might be found to un Icitakc the 
duties \t first, perhaps no great piogrtss vvouhl bt mule but some of 
the numeious ind idle children would thus be employed ind their natuial 
quickness would tend in a great measun to further the oi)jt t the >outh 

thus educated would be most serviceable in tlu corps ind supciscdctho 
necc^sit) of kcqMng up puidash 1 hive spoken t) tin officei ( )min'ind 

mg on the subject and he thinks the introduction of a school would now 
be of gre it benefit 

In July ib2S a circular lettti was issued to the sc\Vi il c illtctors 

under the Bombav Government ( illing upon them to report innuall> to 
the Foujdury Adawlut the numbei of schools in their collect i itcs the 
number of bo)s attending each, and the mode in whicli t due iLion was 
conducted also the mode in which punted tracts were souglit ifti i arid 
dispose I of In Oc tob r 1829 tlu se K[)oit having bun uceivcd tht 

legistiar of the Adawlut w is instructed to forward to tlu (/ vernmenta 

gen( ral port of the state of t ducation in the provinct^ of tii Bomba) 

Presidency framed from tht infoimation conveyed in th^ til me nts of 
the sever il collectors and sugg sting the means whi^h in Mi upiniDn of the 
judges were most like Iv to promote and improve the education of the 
natives of India 

Fir^t by a gradual extension of schools on an improved principloi, either 
by affording the patronage of Government to native schoolmasters, on 

condition of their improving their system, or* b> the establishment of new 
schools in populous places at the expense of Government and 

Secondly^ by the gratuitous distribution of useful books, such as “ books of 
arithmetic, short histories, moral tales, distinct from their own false legends,^ 
natuj;al history and some short voyages and travels '' 

• Periodica! examinations the judges recommend to be held with caution, 
as likely to excite, «alarm, and when voluntarily submitted to by the sfhooU 
masters, tojbe accompanied by liberal rewards to the scholars for proficiency, 
as showing ^tbe interest the Government take in the proceedings, and 
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as a mode of encouragement which would seem upon common principles 
likely to be attended with a good result.’* 


This report is accompanied by the following “ Statement of the schools 
and scholars in the different collectorships, showing the proportion of persons 
attending schools to the population.” 
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266 

304 
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232 
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Surat 
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96 

188 

4,068 
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4,164 

254,883 

61 
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Southern ditto 
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655,776 
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794,14a 
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Total 

as 

i. 3‘5 

1,680 

33.838 

1 705 

35,153 

j 4.681,735 

'33 


Sir John Malcolm, in a minute recorded by him on this report, expressed 
his concurrence in the sentiments of the judges of Adawlut, particularly 
in the expediency of not interfering with the village schoolmasters, in any 
mode that could excite feelings hostile to the efforts of the British Govern- 
ment for the education of the natives. 

In May 1830 the education society reported 25 schoolmasters, 11 
.Mahrattas and 14* Guzzerattes ready to commence their duties as teachers 
in the various schools in the Deccan and Guzzerat and two Concans, They 
had acquired an accurate knowledge of their own languages, and were so fy 
Acquainted with the higher branches of the mathematics ^as to entitle them 
to be considered teachers of the second order. Stations were proposed for 
them by the society, to which thev were sent by the Governpent * 
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The same month th<' Deshmooks and Despondeas of the Parnair 
pergunnah petilioiucl for a stipi-nd for a schoolmaster of their own selection. 
Their r(‘quest, involving a deviation from the rule laid down in the ap'point- 
n)ent of schoolmasters, was not complied with 

The report of Major W. H. Syk^^s, officiating statistical reporter to 
Government, contains a state of the schools in the districts which he had 
visited, with some observations on the slate of education in the provinces 
under the Bombay Government. His .statement of the efficiency of the 
schools in tht Deccan falls ?nuch below that in the report of the judges. It is 
as follows : — 

In the Poona Collectorate ... .. i School to 3,357 souls. 

,, Candeish ... ... i ,, to 4,369 ,, 

„ Darvvar ... i ,, to 2,452 ,, 

In June 1830, wlien Captain Jervis of the engineers, wdio had for several 
years filled the olfice ol secretary to the native education society was about 
to quit India, the native community of Bombay assembled and agreed upon 
an address to him expressive of tlndr respect and esteem and of their regret 
ai his intended departure. With this address they also tendered a piece 
of plate, which, under all the circumstances, the Bombay Government 
pcM milled him to acc<q)t, without previous reference to the Court of Directors 
'I he Coiiil, after animadverting on this violation of a standing rule of tjie 
service ol old date, which prohibits Europeans in the Company’s service from 
ccepting of any pre:>ent or gratuity from natives, without the Courtis previous 
sanction, permitted Captain Jervis to retain the piece of plate, observing that 
‘ in no case could the indulgence be better deserved.” 

Na'iive Education Sociefy's Reports. 

The society has since its lormation held six public meetings at Bombay, 
the last on the 12th of April 1831. From the report of that meeting it appears 
that its affairs continue to be conducted according to regulations agreed 
upon by a committee composed in nearly equal proportions of Europeans 
and natives; that its aggregate receipts and disbursements vvithin the year 
amountf d to between 70,000 and 80,000 rupees c, that it has constantly on sale 
more than 40 publications in the native languages, many of them the produce of 
the Bombay lithographic and other presses, of which former mode of printing 
favourable specimens, are appended to the reports ] and that it has under- its 
control and management the several schools and establishments described in 
following paragraphs : ** In the central school 250 boys have been through 
a course of study in the English language ; 50 haw left it with a competent 
knowdedge of the language, consisting of an acquaintance withe Geography, 
Mathematibs and Geometry. In Bombay the boys in the Mahratta school 
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have amounted to 954. aiid in Guzzerattc to 427. At present, there aie 
;^llogeth'tT 56 of the sjciety's schools, each containing a bout 60 boys, amount- 
ing in Uft whole to 3, 000 boys under a course of education.” 

This report contains Lh(‘ following further particulars: 

“Your committee obseiv^* that the boys who have made the greatest 
progress in the English schools arc the Hindoos ; they aie left longer in the 
schools by their parents than other boys who, though equally intelligent and 
quick, art' more irregular in their altf-ndance. Few 01 no Mahomedan boys 
ever enter the schools. 

“ Your committee iiave hitherto experienced sonie trouble from the 
jealous) of the old native schoolmasters, who are unacquainterl with the mode 
of instru tion arloptod by th'‘ society, and who have attempted all they can to 
deter parents from st‘nding their children to the schools. This spirit of 
rivalry, from a conviction of the inferiority of the old system and a feeling 
of shame at opposing th(‘ progress of knowledge, has now happily subsided. 

“With regar.lto schools in th(* districts, those at Surat, Kaira, Darwar 
and Poon.'i, seem io be in a most flourishing stat<". and your committee are 
glad to nenlion that iliis is principally owing to the gymtlemen who have 
superint(‘adetl tViern, and who h:iv<' taken much trouble in constantly inform- 
ing us rif Ihrir rouduion and p^ogres^. ’ 

Aftm mentioning the misconduct of one of the schoolnu\st(*rs which had 
led ^to dNmission, Ih.e report proceeds ; “Your committee feel it a duty 
to notice the great attention wdiich Mr Elliott has paid lo their interests during 
his tour^ through the districts und r his charge.” It is further staled thj^t at 
the examination which took pla' o at tho meeting abo\e referred to, several 
prizes were given, and that “ the prize boys of the English schools read and 
translated viva voce from Mahratta into English, and were examined in the 
higher branches of mathematics. The boys read English very fluently, and 
all present seemed highly deligl'.tcd at the progn ss they hatl made.” 

Hindoo College at Poona. 

In reply to the application for a library of English books from Europe 
for the use of this college, the^'Courl of Directors deferred a compliance with 
the request, observing, that the major part of those required were elementary, 
and might be purchased in the bazzars ; and that no European professor of 
.English had been, or was proposed lo be attached to the college, which 
edntinued under the superintendence of a native pri ncipal and his assistant. 

In February 1828, the principal of this college applied ,to the Bombay 
Government, through Mr. John Warden, the Agent, for sirdars, stating that* 
many oIf the ^udents had compl eted their studies, and might be permitted to 
quit the college, and others admitted in their stead ; and that as waa usual in 
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other similar institutions, he was desirous of being ** allowed to present them 
with dresses, (khellauts) and six or twelve months' pay, as a mark of honour ", 

This request was referred to the Native Education Society with orders to 
report their opinion upon it That socittj reported that the only precedents 
that had occured for distributing marks of honour, on students completing a 
course of instruction, weie to be found in the Engineer Institution, where each 
student, after passing his examination, received a certificate to that effect * 
and three or four only of the most meritorious obtained prizes, varying from 
lOO to ]o rupees 

On these paper*! the following minutes vver*^ recorded bv the members 
of the Bombay Government on the 30th July 1828 

Minute by the Honourable the Governor, subscribed by the Commander 
in-Chief — " Tht Principal of the Hindoo College at Poona may hr rccom 
mended to grant certificate s to students on their passing examination, and he 
may be •^uthoiiztd to grant rewards of a small amount to a w of the most 
deserving 

(Signed) ] Maicoim' 

Minute by Mr, Warden. — ‘ I cannot consent to entrust lie distribution 
of rewards to a native In my opinion we ought to decline the application 
preferred from Poona We must ere long receive the final orders of th 
Court on the subject of education, and in the meantime we ought to ab3\iin 
from entangling ourselves with pledges and plans which may be soon 
superseded ^ 

(Signed) F Warden " 

Further mmute by the Goveinor, subscribed by the|Commander-in-Chiei 
and Mr. Goodwin— I continue of my former opinion The College at 
Poona was established to conciliate the natives by liberality, and by conferVing 
distinction on learned Hindoos It may perhaps be deemed more a 
charitable than an useful institution , but if it tends to the popularity and 
good name of Government, it is politic to support it , and while we do support 
it, we should not deny to its heads and professors the additional consideration 
which they will receive at being made the medium of trifling marks of favour 
and distinction to their best pupils 

(Signed) J Malcolm ” 

In conformity with the opinion of the majority of the council, the 
principal of ths Hindoo College at Poona, w^as authorized to grant certificates 
to such of his students as might have completed their studies, on their quitting^ 
the college, and lo grant rewards of a small amount to a few^ of the most 
deserving. 
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On receipt of this permission, he forwardeil to the Presidency, throug^ij 
the acting collector of Poona, a lii^t of the names of students, to whom he 
proposed to give rewards of 6o or 40 rupee? each, amounting in ilie whole 
to Rs. 1,520 The iiicasiire w ts appro\ed by ihe Guveinmeiit, and autliorised 
accordingly. 

No application for prize? a[)pears on tiu r<*c;or V of 1829; hut (me from 
the uiuler-teachcrs for an augmt ntatiop. of .dlouanccs, which wa? rmt then 
granted. In June 1830, a list of 18 ?t\ifirnts vvlu) \vc‘rt‘ then abonl to tjuil the 
college at Poona, \va? foi warded to Brnnhay, and tin* distribution to tluun 
of rewards, amounting to Rs. 920, as follows, was autlw)rizecl. 

' Rs 

First class, 10 at Ks. 60 each . ... 600 

,, 8 at* ,, 40 „ . . . ... 3J0 

'I'otal 920 

Shoi.apore, in the Poona C oi.lectokate. 

In April 1829, the acting judge and magistrate reported to tin 
Government, that the native school which bad ]>nen (eslablishcMl at that 
station .was inefficient. “Sad complaints/Mir ob.scTved, “are made by the 
master of it of the irrt‘gular attendance of the boys, r.one of whom fiave }et so 
(jvifilified themselves as to be eligible to bold appointments und'*r Government ; 

I would ther' )re suggest that periodical rxaminalions be t*slablishecl, and 
thet certain sums be allowed .as rcvv.ads to those who distinguisli themstdves; 
by way of an inducen ml to exertion on th<‘ p irl '*f tlu' boys. SleuiUl the 
honourable the Governor con.sidef ihis rr^'crminendation worthy of being 
acted on, and think fit to give me / hargt‘ of the examination rnenli(;ned, I 
shall be very happy to do my best towards (he improvemimt of th(‘ .school.’^ 
TTie Government approved of the periodical examiiiatior. of the boy^-., and 
authorized the grant of trifling presents in monc) or books, confiding the 
duty to the collector or uis assistant. 

• Native School Society of the Souihern Concan. 

The Court of Directors aj^proved of the establishment and objects of this 
society, and sanctioned the donation to it ol Rs. 1,000, together with an 
annual subscription of Rs. 500, and a supply of books. The further proceed- 
ing® of the society have been held in correspondence with the Native 
Education Society. 

The Engineer Institution at Bombay,* 

Ift February 1836, the Court of Directors desired to pe furnished with 
full information as to the progress and state of this establishment! observing, 
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that it li.id been instituted without their authority previously obtained. 

Before the arrival of the Court’s despatch at Bombay, it appears tl^at the 


subject had been attended to, and a report delivered 

by the chief engineer. 

Colonel S. Goodfellow, dated the t7th of May 1826, 

giving such a 

view of the 

progress of the boys in their studies, as 

induced the 

Government 

to express 

its “ high satisfaction at that progress, 




There were then in the institution 86 students, i 

as follows : — 


English. 

Mahratta. 

Guzzerattee. 

Total. 

1 St class . . 6 

6 

7 

19 

and „ ... 9 

9 

*3 

3 « 

3rd „ 

10 


10 

Revenue Students — 




1st class 

*3 


^3 

2nd „ 

13 

... 

*3 

Total ... * 15 

51 

20 

86 


Eight European students had either been expelled lor misconduct or had 
deserted the institution. 

I'he chief engineer in his report of the examination, represents tiie 
>tudents of the first class as having obtained, in addition to merely theoretical 
acquirements, a knowledge of algebra, as treated in the ist volume of Hutton^s 
Math<*matirs, and a much more extensive knowledge of geometry, both 
practical and t h(‘oretical, than was at first anticipated as necessary, having 
acquired the whole of what the above work contains on that subject, 'consisting 
of the most useful problems in Euclid. The same may be said of mensura- 
tion in which thev are proficients. This? report gives not a less favourabh^ 

view of the ‘success of the other classes of the students, and adverts to the 

. . ^ 

difficulties in the way of success, arising from the want of words in the 
native languages, to convey the ideas expressed by European terms of art, 
and fiom the loss of time occasioned by the numerous holidays of the 
natives. In this report, the chief engineer proposed that two boys who had 
evinced great talent and promi.se, should be retained as assistants, and be 
qualifie<l in a superior degree as mathematicians so soon as proper transla- 
tions of suitable w^orks should have been prepared by the superintendant, 
Captain George Jervis. These lads were to^ proceed to conic sections, and the 
application of algebra*- to the higher branches of mathematics and spherical 
trigonometry. 

‘‘These acquirements'* the chief engineer observes, *‘will prepare them 
for the study of fistronomy, than which there is probably no know^ledge 
so likely to impress on their minds pure and reasonable notions of religion. 
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In prosecuting tlie study and in contemplating the structure of the universe, 
and the consequences resulting from it, they Ccan scarcely lail of relieving 
themselves from a load of prejudice and superstition ; they will thus 
gradually, in proportion as iheir knowledge is spread (it is reasonable to 
believe) become better men and better subjects, and less likely ever to be 
made Ihe tools of any ambitious man or fanatic T.»e more intelligence exists 
in a nation, providt'd the Government is a liberal one, the less desire is there 
for a change, and whilst society is increasing in w^ealth and knowledge, 
they are pleased with themselves, cont^^nted and happy. The advantages, 
therefore, that may reasonably be expected to arise from the institution, as a 
branch of education, are great, whether viewed as a question of finance or of 
policy." 

The chief engineer in this report particularly compliments the superinten- 
dent, Captain Jervis, for his zeal in tlie cause of education and acquirements in 
rnatht'matics, drawing, architecture aftd building, and on his know ledge of the 
Mahratta and Guzzernttee languages, which had enabled him to translate into 
those languages several of the standard books of instruction in Europe ; on 
arithmetic and geom(‘try . also for his talent of communication, and his 
.application and temp^^r, w’liich caused him to ht) r^^garded as a friend by his 
puj)ils. ■ 

'The Gov(TnmeiU in reply, .icquiesctMl in tlie commendations bestowed 
orm the superintendent arul otlnu's c«>nn<"Cted with the establishment, and 
authorised an .nci eased expenditure, by exUmding to the nativ(' students of 
Bdmbay, an allowane*' of Rs. ' 200 per month, which had been enjoyerl 
exclusively by those \ im the Deccan. 

The leport of the following year 1827, considered to be highly 

satisfactory. To it is appeiided^a list of 21 lad^^, cluetly native, who had 
passed examinations and b'cn attached to different departments of the 
service. 

In 1829, the Coert of Directors authoriz(‘d an augmentation of Mie 
allowances of Captain Jervis, a^^ superintendent of this institution, to 800 
rupees per month, in consideration of thv duties of this office having rendered 
it necessary for him to relinquish his office of assistant engineer. 

In July '829, the Rajah oi SaUarh applied, through the resident, for 
permission to send Thomas Kain, a young lad (the nephew of an active 
and intelligent Indoo-Briton, who had long been employed with credit and 
advantage under Hfe Highness), to Bombay, for a sciei^tific education. The 
Rajah, it was stated, in furtherance of his request, had of his own accord 
lately added to the funds annually appropriated to the support of schools^ 
and teSLchers in Sattarah ; and that his object was to obtain for this youth 
a superior* education* 
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The Government readily complied with the Raja'h\s request ; and on the 
arrival of the lad he was placed under the special protection of the chief 
engineer. [Jeing very young and uninformed, he was first to a^ 

preparatory school at the expense of the Company, and the Kajali was 
informed that no pains would be spared by the Government to ensure the 
careful tuition of the youth ; and that the Biilish Government regarded with’ 
great interest and satisfaction His Highnesses “ zeal in the cause of science 
and the education of his countrymen 

d he report of state of this Institution in the 3ear states inat 44 

students were tlien (juitting the (‘stablishment to enter professional t mploy- 
n^enl. Thost* who proc eeded in the public servit e were stationed in 
conformity with their own dc-^ires ; they were of the following descriptions. 


European ..... 7 

Mahratta engineci ... . ... o 

Guz7erattee ... .. ... ... ^ 

Mahratta reveune .. ... ... .. 23 


Mathematical instruments and other necessaries hav(‘ been supj Ii(‘d to 
this institution by the Court of Diiectors on indent fro ;n Bombru ; .ltmI ii has 
been proposed to open it to the inhabitanl.s generally, which ^propceul ion has 
received the sanction of tire court. 

M EDiCAL School at Bombay. 

In 1824, the Medical Board at Bombayr was required to state to tiie 
Government their opinion respecting tin expediency of employing the 
Government native varcinatois as superintendents ot the native schooK , and 
also as to be practicability and means of diffusing a knowledge of int dicine 
and of the sciences connected therewith among the natives, as well as of 
encouraging the production of elementary treatises on such sciences in the 
native languages.’’ 

The Medical Board returned an immediate answ'er, favourable to the 
tirst proposition, but requested time to deliberate on the second. 

In November 1825, they produced the pkin of “an institution to be 
formed at the Presidency for the instruction of'natives in medicine, and to be 
called, a School for Native Doctors.^' The plan of this institution, published 
in general orders of the ist January 1826, is similar in all material respects 
to that of the school fbr native doctors which had been previously formed 
at Calcutta. Tlje salary of the superintendant, to which office Surgeon John 
ivTLennen was appointed, was fixed at Rs, 500 per mensem, with an 
establishment of three Munshees to assist m reading and translating hi the 
different languages, at 40 rupees per month each, and tv^o peons, at six 
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rupees per month each. The number of students fixed at 20, on allowances 
similar to those of the students in the Calcutta medical school. 

In, January 1827, the superintendent submitted his first report of his 
proceedings and those of his pupils. 

From this document it appears that he had translated into the Mahratta 
language the London Pharmacopoeira, with some remarks on the medicines 
contained therein ; and was in progress with another elementary work, 
which it was expected would when completed, make a complete Mahratta 
Dispensatory. To this work it was proposed to give cuirency by means of 
the lithographic press. 

Also an introduction to a book on the anatomy and physiology the 
human body, and it is observed ; ‘'as the anatomy of the great cavities, the 
eyes, e.2. can, now be more conveniently demonstrat^ni to the pupils, these 
parts will be first described, and on obtaining preparations, the anatomy of 
the skeh'ton etc. being finished, it ^:an then be arranged and put in a 
connected form ” 

AKo an fCssav on the Anatomy and Phy‘> lolugy of the \bclomc*n, 
translations of Fssays on Ind.iinm itio 1. Ds ^entery, Rheum iti^rn, jind 
^Intermittent h\w(‘r, of wliich also it was propose 1 to multiply copies by tiieans 
i>f the lithographic press, as wtdl as of the ftiUowlng works — 

“ dVanslation into Mahratta of a Sanskrit nu'dical work the M uihow 
N-iidam, (said to be of great repute) “ it i-. tin* work of Narrain, one of the 
pundits cntci .lined in the school. ’ 

• “Translation into Hindoostanee of the propeitie^ an<l nses of the 
substances of Matei Medici, arianged in clis-.e> .iccoi ding to Muiray, and 
referring to the Hindoostanee Pliaraiacopoeia of Mr. Breton for preparations 
of medicines, etc.” The Superinl(?ndont leporled that of his pu[jils the most 
adyanced of the iMussalmans had a tolerable knowledge of tin' ])roperties 
of the articles of the Materia Medica, and understood in a gmeral manner the 
anatomy of the thorax abdomen and eyes ; and that the Hindoo pupils knew 
the properties of most of the substances of the Materia Medica and the 
formula • of the Pharmacopoeia, and that tliey had likewise commenced 
anatomy, but had not made any progress therein, which is ascribed chiefly 
to the want of scientific boftks in their language, and to their having had 
indifferent educations. 

The native Christians, it is observed, understood the properties of the 
•articles of the Materia Medica and formula of the Pharmacopoeia, but that 
much could not be imparted to them without preparing some e^sy abridgm^ints 
of common medical works to which service it was stated to be impracticable* 
for the superintendent to devote his time without neglectipg other duties of 
more impcfrtance. 
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He represents the state of education among this class of the community 
to have been very low, and to have occasioned much trouble to himsHf and 
impediment in their progress in the acquisition of medical science. c 

The superintendent concluded his report by suggesting an increase to 
the salary of his Mussalman rnoonshee, and some other arrangements and 
accommodations, to which the Government consented, observing that the report 
did great honour to the talent and zeal of Mr. M’Lennon. 

In May 1828, the superintendent submitted a report of the proceedings 
of another year, which report was forwarded to the Government by the 
Medical Board, with a statement that that Board had recently examined the 
pupils, and were ** happy at being able to report most favourably of their 
progress, and to bring to the notice of Government the continued zeal, 
assiduity and ability displayed by the superintendent, Dr. M'Lennon." 

The following is a co|^y of Dr. M’Lennon’s report. 

“ Another year having elapsed since the establishment of the native 
medical school, I now do myself the honour of detailing the progress made 
during that time to carry the orders of Government into effect. 

Since April 1827, Treatises on the Anatomy of the Thorax and Eye^ 
have been finished, and are now being lithographed. The first- part of 
the Dispensatory has likewise been completed, and was sent to you in 
October last, with a recommendation that it too should be printed. 
Since then, however, I have not heard what the intentions of Government 
are on that point. With it 1 should say that all that is necessary to ‘^be 
communicated on materia medica and pharmacy, had been finished. 

“ In anatomy the quantum of matter communicated on the abdominal 
and thoracic viscera is perhaps more ample than may be at all necessary 
on other parts, but as the contents of these cavities can be demonstrated on 
the human subject in most Hospitals, and as much of the phenomena*^ pf 
disease is connected with a correct know ledge of their contents, I am of 
opinion that all which has been written on them may be after this turned ot 
much practical utility, when engaged on the symptoms and treatment of 
disease. The translations now in progress h»y me, are on the anatomy of 
the pelvis viscera and organs of generation/both in the male and female. 

One on osteology, in which the structure of the joints will be particularly 
described, with a view to the correct demonstration at a future period of the 
phenomena of luxations and their cure. , 

on ^toxicology taken in great part from Orifilus' work; this 
^has been commenced on, not that it is necessary at this stage of the 
progress of schoql, but because after the translation of the Materia Medica, 
facilities were afforded for speedily bringing it to a conclusion 'which would 
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not have existed after a'lapse of some time; it is two-thirds finished and 
will be forwarded in two months hence. 

' “ ^ system of noseology, in great^part taken from Goode, has likewise been 

finished, and is now being copied off. An anatomical work (the Sooshroot 
Shercer) has been translated from Sanskrit into Mahratta, by one of the 
Pundits attached to the school and shall be likewise forwarded as soon as it 
is copied. 

“ To enable the Board to form an opinion as to the species of instruc- 
tion imparted to the pupils, I did myself the honour of transmitting a set of 
questions extracted from the translations made for the use of the school ; 
from* this it will, I hojjc, be appan nt that some useful matter has been 
communicated to them in materia medica and anatomy. 

“ I have procured a* skeleton from England and made arrangements (or 
the transmission of other anatomical prepa rations, and a small set of chemical 
apparatus ; the former necessaj^V to enable me to explain anatomy in a 
manner void of a possibility of causing doubt as to the real constitution of the 
h^iman subject , the latter to enable me to show some of the common 
pharmaceutical processes of the Pharmacopoeia. 

In the meantime (after the completion of those now in progress) I shall 
proceed to the iranslation of treatises on the practice of physic, but think it 
my duty explicitly to state, that this really practically useful part of the 
wlucation of the pupils cannot be carried on with advantage to them unless 
they ar attached to an hospital for native sick to be under my own care 
a^d superintendence. I may state, that this was found necessary, and has been 
carried into effec ^ in the Calcutta medical school. 

The Govern .)r and Council of Bombay expressed themselves satisfied with 
this report, and ordered the treatises referred to in it to be'litliographed. 

In a letter addressed to the Government by the Medical Board on the 
, ^th of March i8jo, it is observed, that the native medical school was not so 
well calculated for the education of East Indians as sending them to European 
hospitals, where \ were under constant surveillance, and a direction given 
to their habits and studies. It was admitted that a higher theoretical 
knowledge of medical scieiv'.e would be imperted to them in the medical 
school ; hut without the thorewgh practical knowledge of routine and detail 
which might be obtained in hospitals, they would cease to be useful as 
hospital servants in a subordinate capacity, while they would hardly attain 
. such proficiency as to render them capable of acting in any important charge, 
independent of the superintendence of European iiiedical officers. 

The medical school,’' it was admitted, “ like all institutions in* their 
first* formation, has had great difficulties to surmount, both from the want 
' of book^ and good materials to work upon, but princfpally from its not 
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being able, in its present form, to communicate at the same time a practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of medical ^^cience, and on no other plan 
can a really useful medical education be imparted to the student ;^and it# 
was this consideration which induced the Medical Board, in the instances 
of a vacancy in the appointment of surgeon to the Native General Hospital, 
to recommend that the Superintendent should succeed on a reduced salary 
of 250 rupees to the medical class of that institution, in order that the pupils, # 
besides increasing their theoretical acquirements, might be at the* same time 
brought in contact with those forms of disease which they are likely afterwards 
to see in their practice, and with the practical routine duties also of a native 
hospital ; — 

** It was also in the Board's contemplation to have grafted a native 
dispensary on their institution, for the purpose of emploj ing the young 
men in affording advice and assistancc‘ to many pooi s whose 

feelings or circumstances prevented them from resorting to an hospital for 
relief, and who by this plan would have been attended in their own Inmsc s 
Repeated applications have been made to this effect to indivulu<d members of 
the Medical Board by the more respectable nativ<* inhabitants pro|)osing to 
support this institution by subscription, for the purpose of piocuiitig the 
required medicines on the behalf of the poor inhalitants, an/l these 
young pupiK would also hav(‘ been employed as native assistants on the 
occurrence of epidemic disease, such as cholera, thus lendering it unnece ssai'v , 
as at present to entertain and pay people for that purpose 

“While on the subject of medical education, the Mf dical Boat d beg 
to stake for the information of Government, that at theii rt commendation, 
and in addition to the means of diffusing medical knowlcdgt already 
adverted to, two sepoy boys were in 1^28 appointed to the hc-piial of 
each native regiment, in lieu of the shop coolie formerly emplo)ed, and 
consequently at no additional expense to Goveinment, for tht‘ purpose of 
being brought up as native Hospital Assistants, it being made necessary to 
their appointments, that they should be fairly acquainted wdth one native 
language. By the adoption of this measure no less than 60 lads haye been, 
or will ultimately be placed under a system of medical education, many of 
w'hom can already write English, and have m?de considerable acquirements 
in the knowledge of hospital duties, and the Board would beg to recommend, 
that such of them as may particularly distinguish themselves may be admitted 
for a certain period into the Native Medical School, and that on leaving the 
situation with the same character as when they entered it, they may be 
furnished with ceftificates and honorary reward/' 

The Government upon receipt of this letter communicated it tp the 
medical committee ^t the Presidency for their observations. 
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In October 1829, Sir John Malcolm recorded a minute, in which he 
•considered the subject of native education generally, and particularly the 
^nginefir Institution, which he recommended should be opened to the superior 
classes of inhabitants. This measure the Court of Directors have sanctioned. 

Lithograph 

Between the years ^822 and 1830, the East India Company have sent 
to Bombay a considerable number of Lithographic Presses for the use of the 
Departments of Government, and a lithographic office and establishment 
have accordingly been formed at that Presidency. 

In April 1827, the Court of Directors ordered, in reply to an application 
made on behalf of the Native School-book and School Society, that the 
Lithogra;.hic Office should be resorted to on all occasions where lithography 
might bo required, as was the practice in thi.s country, where the lithographic 
establishment, under the* Quarter-Master General, was available to the various 
nepartmeulr rd His Majesty^? (jovernment. 

Regimf.ni'al Schools. 

In June I1826, the Bombay Gc»ve-nment rereived rr turns from the several 
regiments s('rving at the Presidency, of the mean**; employf'd hy fhr officers 
of thost' regiments to promote the education of the children connected I here- 
with, u‘ on which it was resolved, that “the Go\einor in Council is plea.sed 
to sanction an increase to the pay of schoolmaster- of native regiments from 
12 rupees to 15 ’'up<!es per month, and direct that a sheil lor a -d^ool-j-oom 
be built vvithir the lines of eacli native reginv nt, and kept in rrp\ir at the 
public expense.” 

School of American Missionaries in Bombay and it Viciniiy. 

In 1825 and 1826, Mr. Gordon Hall, an American Missionary at Bombay 
obtained from tic "overnment permission to pass various packages of books, 
paper, printing types, ink, etc., free of duty. 

In March 1826, the same gentleman represented the distressed slate of 
the schools attached to the misision, for want of ground on on which to erect 
school-rooms, and solicited the*aid of Government by the grant of vacant 
spots of ground for the erection of suitable buildings, either free of rent or 
on %ny other favourable terms which might be considered proper. Mr. Hall 
* also solicited a grant of ground for the erection of a mission house and a 
printing office. 

This application was referred to the collector of Bombay for his report® 
who stated, ^in reply, that such grants were frequently made to natives for 
ciiaritable and religious purposes, and recommended a compliance^ with the 
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request. The following grants of ground were accordingly made to the 
American missionaries, to be held rent free, “ and on the usual reservation to 
Government of the right of resuming the land on six months’ notic<^, when 
required for public purposes, on payment at a just valuation for all buildings 
erected thereon.” 

A piece of ground on the northern side of the Camatty village, measuring 
53 square yards ; a small piece near the western side of the Camatty village, 
measuring 97 •square yards ; and a piece of vacant ground in the New Town 
between Pooruni tank and (he Rope Walk east of the Duncan road, measuring 
320 square yards. 

A spot of ground near the south-east corner of the mission burying- 
ground, for which also the missionaries had applied, could not then be granted 
to them. 

Orders of the Court of Directors. 

The flespaichrs to Bombay in the Public Department, dated the 16th of 
April i8jS. iSth February 1S29 and 29th Se^ptember 1830 contain a review 
of the state of native education under the Presidency of Bombay, and of the 
several estahlisliments formed by the Bombay Government with a view to 
its improvement, and express tlie CourFs general approbation Df the measures 
pursued. 

Tile despatch of Apiil 1829, adverts particularly to the reports of the 
collectors and judges, and the information afforded by them ; and contain*^ 
observations on the multiplication of schools in the villages, and the course 
of education, the ^remuneration of school masters ; pt^riodical examinations ; 
the establishment of a rule excluding from certain offices those natives who 
cannot read nor write ; and tht* services of the school society in the Southern 

9 

Concan. 

The despatch of 18th February 1829 approves of the establishment of 
a school for sciiool masters at the Presidency ; requires reports on the several 
schools in the districts ; expre sses the Court’s approbation of the satisfactory 
and encouraging report of the chief engineer on the state of the Engineer 
Institution ; approves of the views of Mr. Elphinstone with respect to native 
education ; directs a reconsideration of the projJosal to appoint superintendents 
of schools in Guzzerat and the Deccan, and refers for further information to the 
proceedings of the Bengal Government ; it also requires further information 
relative to Captain Sutherland’s proposal for establishing an Institution for 
educating native revehue officers. 

* The despatch of September 1830 relates to the Engineer linstitution, 
* Medical School, Elphinstone professorships, Poona College, and to the native 
teachers, approvrng, for the most part, the measures of the Sbmbay 
Government. 
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PRINCE OF WALES* ISLAND, SINGAPORE AND MALACCA. 

Penang Free School in George Town. 

This school is under the management of a local committee of directors. 
In January 1827, the state of the school was examined and report of it 
•prepared, which it was proposed to publish in the Prince of Wales* Island 
Gazette •, but the censor of the prf*ss objected to its being printed on the 
ground of its containing observations calculated to excite irritation among the 
Catholics, of whom there was a considerable number on the island, and to 
lead to religiou*- controversy, which, it w'as observed, was particularly 
ncce*ssary to he checked in a sc'ttlement where there were so many religions. 
The Directors of the school, at a special meeting, Mr. Ibbetson being in the 
chair, came to resolutions expressive of tludr conviction of the necessity of 
the publication of the report ; whereupon tl\c resident, Mr. Fullerton, 
recorded a minute, in which the other members of the Council concurred, 

A. 

stating iiis reasons for considering the publication to be inexpedient, and it 
was interdicted. The Rev. R. S. Hutchings, Secretary of the local committee, 
was ad\i.s«'d 'Kcordingly, At a subs<‘quent examination of the scholars, 
which took phic<^ in 1S29, their progress is stated to have been highly 
satisfactorv. A report of it was ordered to be printed and forwarded to 
Kngland 

c 'flv' montlily sum paid from the Company’s tr(*asury towards the support 
of th^ free school is 210 rupc-^^s, or per annum 2,520 rupees ; in addition to 
f^hich endowment it possessed, in the yerir 1827, a capital amounting to 
22,000 rupee': 


ibwNANG BOAKDING SCHOOL. 

In October 1826, the Government having determined to establish a 
printing press in Penang, rc*solvofI to ap\)r()priate the profits expected to 


arise from that establisliment towards the maintenance of a 

boarding school 

for 20 boys, ti., children of indigent parents. 1 he estimated charges attend- 
ing this establishment were as follows: 

• 

Dollars. 

Board for 20 boys, a4 2^ dollars per mensem 

50 

Clothes, hats, shoes, &c., i dollar each 

20 

Servants 

25 

Extras, needles, thread, oil, etc. 

• • 

10 

" Total Spanish dollars * 

105 • 


Towards this school, as appears by the Book of Establi^ments of 1829-30, 
the Prince of Wales’ Island Government contributed monthly ttwe sum of 109 
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rupees, or per annum i ,308 rupees. The Court of Directors have disapprov- 
ed of this grant, as unnecessary and as extending beyond the mere object of 
tuition ; at the same time expressing a high opinion of the utility of the free 
school at Penang. 

Roman Catholic School in Penang. 

In October 1826, the Government of Prince of Walc^s Island, at the 
request of the Rev. Mr. Boucher, the Roman Cotholic Priest at Penang, who 
represented that there were then 97 scholars attached tc the Roman Catholic 
school at that settlement, (and in consideration of the importance of affording 
every encouragement in the way of education to that numerous class of the 
community on the island,) augmented their monthly allowance from the sum 
of 30 to 100 dollars, “ under the express understanding that tlu‘ school will be 
liable to be examined periodically by a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment ” The priest, in acknowled ging the augmented allowance, solicited 
that the examination might be made half-yearly ; accordingly, on the rc^th 
December 1826, an examination of the state of the school took plac(* before 
Messrs, John Anderson, and Thomas Church, two of the Company’s civil 
servants, appointed a committee for that purpose, whose rep'ort stat(\s as 
follows : — 

I'hat the proficiency of the scholars exceeded expectation, that the 
several classes read and recited with propriety, and displayed a growdng 
acquaintance with English grammar; and that the specimens of penmanship 
produerd by the scholars w’ere very creditable to the parlies ; that the 
examiners entertained a confident hope that as the institution advanced, the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the children would be increased and 
confirmed ; and that when the disadvantages under which the institution 
laboured were obviated, the objects of its establishments would ultimately b^ 
fully and perfectly realized. , 

The system of this school is stated to be that of Mr. Lancaste;;-, keeping 
as nearly as possible to that pursued in the Protestant free school. 

The boys were divided into six classes, of which the report states that 
the first class read Murray’s Introduction toy the English Reader, gave 
definitions from the dictionary, practised themselves in the rudiments of the 
English grammar, writing a large text hand, and that in arithmetic 13 boys 
were in the rule of three, and seven in compound addition. 

The other classes were examined only a reading and spelling, and in the 
elements of gram^mar. Prizes were given to 20 boys out of 97. They were 
all Roman Catholics. 

In 1829, anotheV examination of the scholars in this school took place 
before a cormnittee^, the result of which is stated to have been statisfactory. 
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It is also stated that the school-room is a substantial brick building, with 
tiled-roof 58 feet in length and 33 in breadth, and capable of accommodating 
150 sclfolars, and that it is situated in the compound of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

. ^ The monthly sum paid from the Company’s treasury towards the support 
of the school, is Rs. 210, or per annum, Rs. 2,5 :0. 

Singapore Institution. 

The plan of this institution having been found to be disproportionately 
large ,with reference to the circumstances of Singapore, and the funds not 
having proved equal to the expenses of the proposed edifice its progres^s was 
interrupted, and the trustees offered the building to the Company in its 
unfinished state, upon terms which the Government of Prince of Wales* 
Island felt it to be their duty to decline. 

Under these circumstances, ilie Prince of Wale's Island Government 
have restricted the allowance of 300 dollars per month which had been made 
to this institution, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors, to 100 dollars 
per month for the support of an e.stablishment for rnt'rely elementary 
education, unefer the control of the resident councillor, than which in the 
present circumstances of Singapore, nothing higher could, in the judgment 
of the Government and of the Court of Directors he attempted. 

* Present allowance Rs. 210 per mensem Rs. 2,520 p(‘r annum. 

^fALAY AND CHINESE SCHOOLS, INCLUDING THE FoUR MALAY SCHOOLS 

IN Province Wellesley, and two Malay and One ChineshT 
ScHooi. AT Prince of Wale’s Island. 


The following Return of the Uate of thf‘se schools was made in the 
mopth of August 1827 ; — 


Chinese School, 

Teacher, 

Chung Yu 

Boys 

29 

GirL,. 

5 

Total. 

34 

Malay 

n 

)» 

f > 

Liberr Mahta Meser 

22 

8 

30 

)> 


Hat Medah 

>5 

10 

25 

f 1 

j) 

M 

Man 

28 

7 

35 

1 ) 

>1 

• 

>1 

Hab Menah 

21 

>5 

36 

V) 

n 


Lib Mahta Keepil 

6 

*7 

23 

t) 

M 

»» 

Mahta Isaac 

5 

15 

20 

% 



Total 

*136 

77 

203 


TliC Prince of Wales^ Island Government had previously consented to 
a«igment thrf allowance made to these schools on the parf of the Company 
to loo dollars per month. The schools also enjoyed an alicwanoe* made to 
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them by Mr. Church of lo dollars per month, making together a monthly 
income of no dollars, or 2,64oJrupees per annum. 

This allowance appears to have been retrenched. 

Malacca Anglo-Chinese College. 

In July 1827 the President of the Prince of Wales’ Island Council, Mr. 
Fullerton, recorded a minute on the general affairs of Malacca, in which he 
adverted to the state of education in that district in the following terms : Of 
the means of education, the population of Malacca seem, until lately, to have 
been entirely destitute, few of the children, females particularly, of the 
Dutch resident families, to all appearance Europeans, can read or write. 
Poverty is said to have prevented the establishment of any school wliatever ; 
by the ceuMis it appears that the number of children of this di\scription 
amounts to 105, that of the descendants of the Portuguese 721, making a 
total of 82^ Clirintian children, until, of late' without any means of instruction. 
A free school has lately been established by private* subscription, and ! 
propose lhat the same sum be allowed by Government to the school at 
Malacca as at the other settlements; viz., 100 dollars per month. 

“On the subject of education it becomes necessary to mention anothei 
institution at Malacca, the Anglo-Chinej c College, which was founded by the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison in the year 1818, its object being the instruction of Chinese 
youth in the English language, and other branches of European learning and 
science ; to Europ-^ans it was intended to convey instruction in the Chinjese 
language, tor which purpose books, teachers, &c., are found. The original 
subject and progres'. of the institution will be found fully explained in the 
printed memoir of tlie Singapore Institution. From that document it will 
appear that th(* removal of the Anglo-Chinese College to Singapore formed 
a part of the g('neral plan. The assent of the founder to this proposal 
probably arose from Malacca being then a foreign settlement. It is certainly 
a most fortunate circumstance that this plan never was carried into execution. 
Malacca has now become a British settlement, and with a long settled 
indigenous pcjpulation of quiet and peaceable habits, is admirably cal<5ulated 
for such an institution, as indeed the result has proved by the number of 
Chinese scholars educated, and the number now attending the college, as 
w'ell as the preparatory schools, while Singapore is, from its particular 
situation, the very reverse; possessing no indigenous population, but peopled 
entirely by passing trkders, and wandering savages, there, all attempts at 
education seem^ to have failed, and some time must elapse before any hopes 
*^of success can be expected, fhe Honourable Court of Directors coii6nned 
the liberal subscription proposed by Sir S. RafBes towards the Singapore 
Institution^ dollars per monthi but the funds of the institution 
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arising from donations having been principally directed to the erection of 
extensive buildings of which those funds can never be equal to the comple- 
tion, <nnd only a part having been appropiiated to education, it was not 
judged expedient to pay up the arrears of subscription due by Government, 
and that sum amounted in Ai)ril last to 14,400 Spanish dollars. Inconse- 
quence of the application of the Directors c the Institution lately made at 
Singapore, and considering that the general expenditure had taken place in 
some degree under expectation of the promised support of Government; 
adverting also to the embarrassed state of these funds, I deemed it reasonable 
that such portion of the arrears as could be shewn to have been appropriated 
to education, the original object, should be repaid them out of the arrears ; 
they therefore received the sum oi Spanish dollars 4,526. 82. In respect to 
the futvirc appropriation of the subscription, Mr. Prince was authorized to 
appropriate it as far as required, towards the support of elementary schools ; 
but as it is evident that the demand cannot exist to such an extent, it seems 
more advisable to apply the funds when^ they can be usefully employed. 1 
tlierrfoie propose thrd leaving 100 dollars per mon th at the disposal of the 
Resident Councillor at Singapore, the Kunainder be divided between the free 
school at Malacca and the Anglo-Chinese College In respect to the disposal 
of tl;e arrears, oilier iinjmrtant considerations prest nt tliemselves. The main 
object of the Anglo-Chinese College was certainly tin* reciprocal interchange 
•of Chinese and Kuropean literature and science ; but c:onsiclering the peculiar 
fitnes of the local situation and circumstances uf that institution, it appears, 
that without abating the primary objects and intention, it might be made 
the great rep.- itory of all the languages, science, literature, history and 
natural philosophy of those extensive regions that surround us. It appears 
to me, that the appropriation to die Malacca College of a part, if not the 
^'hole, of the arrear.'. intended for that of Singapore, would enable the 
founder and members of that institution to increase the number of piofessors, 
to make the study of the Malayan, Siamese and Burmese languages a pari 
of their pursues The college already possesses a library and many 
manuscripts in the Malayan and Siamese languages ; and with but a little 
assistance might at no distent period, become the repository of all the 
learning of these more Eastern countries. Independent of the promotion of 
science and literature the Government might derive other more direct 
aidvantages which such an institution would afford to such of their servants, 
civil and milRary, as were so disposed, means of jpstruction in languages 
now beyond Iheir reach, and thus promote the general diffusion of knowledge. 
I do not contemplate any interference by the officers of Government in the 
dirdet m^agement of the institution, being perfectly^ satisfied that it is 
now in better hands. The occasional visits of all whom curiosity or better 
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motives may draw thither, will always be sufficient to enable Government 
to form a judgment and opinion as to the progress of the institution, besides 
the report of its managers, whom I found on my late visit most ready and 
willing to communicate every possible information. I propose, therefore, 
that the payment of 100 dollars per month to the iiistitution commence 
the ist of this month ; that a recommendation be made to the Honourable 
Court to appropriate to the Anglo-Chinese College at ’Malacca such portion 
of the arrears intended originally for the Singapore institution* as they may 
see fit ; and that the present members of the college be furnished with 
a copy of this minute, in order that it may be communicated to the original 
founders of the institution, suggesting at the same time that no measures 
involving additional expense be adopted in extension of its objects, until 
the sanction of the Hoi\ourable Court to the proposed donation be received.’^ 
The Court of Directors has confirmed this grant of loo dollars per 
mensem to the Chinese College at Malacca, but not the proposi fl payment 
of the arrears. 

The following are the laws and statutes of this institution, as published 
in the year 1825 : 

Laws and Statutes. 

“ There shall be a College Council : — 

I. The College Council shall consist of the president of the college,' 
the resident principal, and the professor of Chinese. 

“ It is understood that the principal has the direction of the ordinary 
daily concerns of the college ; but in any affair of importance to 
the institution, or in any new case that may arise not provided 
for by previously existing laws, br in such cases as may hereafter 
be specified, the principal is required by this statute to confer om 
the subject with the professor of Chinese, and other officers of the 
college that may be appointed hereafter. 

II. “ In a case of serious misconduct on the part of any student, the 

measures to be adopted shall be considered by the college Council, 
and their decision carried into effect by the principal in ordinary 
cases, and in peculiar cases by such member of Council as may be 
appointed. 

ill. “ When the president is residing at the college, he should b^ 
Chairman of t^ie Council. 

ly. “ When^a difference of opinion shall arise amongst the members of 
^ Council on any subject, the president and either of the other 

members qf Council concurring, shall decide the question. Ifltbe 
second and third members of Council shall differ in opinion with 
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the president, and the case does not require immediate decision, it 
shall be deferred six or twelve months, reconsidered, and in the 
mean time, if practicable, the opinion of some of the trustees be 
taken by a joint or separate application of the president and the 
other two members. 

If the question require immediate decision, the president's opinion 
shall be adopted, and each party make minutes of the reasons of 
their opinions to be referred to one or more of the trustees, whose 
votes, joined with either party in the Council, shall make a final 
decision. 

V. In case of the president being absent, the principal and Chinese 
Professor shall form a Council, and confer on every important 
subject. The principal may at any time require a meeting, and 
the second member of Council is also allowed to request one. If 
denied, the reasons nu?.st be recorded by the priiu ipal, and referred 
to the president. 

“ It is to be hoped that there will be general concurrence of opinion ; 
but when a difference of opinion shall arise, if immediate decision 
be Tiot necessary, the case shall be deferred, and represented 
jointly or separately to the presidei\t, whose opinion, on either 
side, shall decide the case. When immediate decision is required, 
the principal’s opinions shall be adopted for the lime being, and a 
representation, known to both parties, be m.idc to the president ; 
or, in the event of the office of president being vacant,^ to the 
trustee whose connection with the college has vontinuod longest. 

VI. “ Should the principal insist on the immediate lUci-ion of a case 
which the second member of council thinks it right to defer, the 
second member is by this statute permitted to enter n protest on 
the minutes of the council. 

VII. “ After the death of the founder, the appointment of luiropean 
officers fo the college shall be made by the trustees. The appoint- 
ment of native profes.sors or masters shall be made by the college 
council. New trustees shall be appointed by existing ones ; they 
shall never be fewer than five. 

VIII. “The periodical statements to the public concerning the college 
shall be drawn up by the college council. As often as practicable, 
those- who have been students in the collegi?, shall be appointed 
as masters ; and whenever they are equally well qualified fpr the 
vacant office, they shall be preferred to other candidates. 

IX. “•When there is no specific and sufficient reasoa to the contrary, 

’ the European officers institution shall fill the vacancies 
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which may occur by seniority. The council and trustees shall 
judge if the alleged reason be sufficient or not. 

X. Students shall be admitted by the consent of the college council. 
When a difference of opinion exists, the council shall come to a 
decision in the manner above directed. 

XI. “ The consent of the college council shall be necessary to authorize 
the principal to expel any student. 

XII. Gross and open immorality, persisted in, shall be a sufficient 
cause for expelling any student. 

XIII. A continued and obstinate neglect of prescribed studies shall 
be a sufficient cause to expel a student. 

XIV. " A wilful pertinacious disobedience to the rules of the college 
shall be a sufficient cause of expulsion. 

XV. “ One of the European officers of the college shall always be 
present at morning and evening prayers. 

XVI. “ It shall be the duty of the officers of the college to cherish at all 
times a paternal feeling of kindness to the students ; to set an 
example of patienc<', moderation, good temper and assiduity ; and 
to avail themselvc.s of every opportunity to inculcate lessons ot 
morality and true piety ; considering the religious and moral 
instruction of the students as no less intended by the Anglo- 
Chinese college^ than tludr intellectual education. 

The duty of the president of t he college is to promote the general 
welfare of the institution, and when present at the college, to teach 
such departments of knowledge as may seem to him expedient. 

“ The principal has the ordinary general superintendence of the college 
concerns ; and ns to teach to nafive students the English language, 
geography, the use of the globes, arithmetic and book-keeping, 
history and such other branches of knowledge, as circumstances 
may direct. 

“ The English professor of Chinese is to teach the Chinese language 
to European students ; also to teach the native logic, theology, 
natural and revealed, ethics, or moral philosophy, and to assist the 
principal, as circumstances may require, and his time permit. 

“ The Chinese master or native professor is to teach the Chinese 
classics; the reading of the sacred scriptures, and other books on 
the Christian religion, in the Chinese language ; to assist foreign 
students in learning Chinese, and to teach Chinese writing to native 
and to foreign students. 

** As the coljege makes progress, the mechanical and chemical sciences, 
natural history, botany, &c., will, it is hoped, be taught ; also 
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geometry and the higher branches of the mathematics. The plan 
of the college does not exclude any branch of human knowledge, 
nor any one of the circle of the sciences. 

Admission of Native Students on the Foundation. 

‘ All students who enter the college mu-t have a good character. 

Native students must remain three months on probation before they 
arc regularly received into the college. 

“ If after a trial of three months they arc considered suitable persons, 
they shall be received on condition that they remain six years. 

“ The Chinese students are expected to attend prayers in Chinese, 
morning and evening, every day in the week, and to be present, 
to hear a sermon in the college hall on Sundays. 

Admission of Students Supported by their Friends. 

Anv person desirous of educating a Chinese youth, from the age of 
ij to 18, may support him at the Anglo-Chinese for 100 Spanish 
dollars ijcr year ; cloLlies, washing and a servant, if one be required 
ar<f not included. 

"An European youth may be supported ai the college for 100/. per 
annum. For this sum he will be supplied witli food, lodging, 
washing and education ; clothes are not included. If a servant 
or horse be required, the student must find them himself. 

“ The managers of the college will engage to board, lodge, clothe, and 
ede.c; e a destitute Chinese youth, or a fatherless or orphan lad, 
for annually.” 

Malacca Fker Schools. 

These schools appear to have bi*en eslabiished before Malacca came into 
the possession of the Company, and were supported by private subscription. 
The one is a bo)'s’ school, tlie other a school for girls. In July 1827, the 
Rewdent Councillor directed the Inspector-General to put the school-rooms 
into a proper state of repAir, and assigned for their support out of the 
Company’s funds the monthly sum of too dollars, from the month of May 
1827. In advising the Court of this endowment, the Prince of Wales’ 
Island Government observed, “ in both these schools there is a considerable 
’ number of scholars, and personal observation enables us to assure your 
Honourable Court that the subscription is worthily bestowed ; and we; doubt 
not the benefits arising to the settlement from thus affording the means 4 >f 
education to the poorer classes of the inhabitants (chipfly Christians and 
descendants of Europeans) will be fully apparent at no distant period.” 
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The Court of Directors confirmed the grant of loo dollars per mensem 


to these schools ; vis. 

Dollars^ 

To the boy*s school ... ... ... 75 

To the girls* school ... ... ... 25 

Total ... 100 


Or, per Annum, Rs. 2,520 

These schools were shortly after their endowment placed under the 
management of a committee of the principal inhabitants of Malacca. In 
October 1829, the Government called upon this committee to report the state 
of the schools. They reported accordingly, forwarding the printed annual 
reports of the two preceding years, and an account of the statt^ of tht‘ schools 
at the date of their letter, as follows • 

Female School. 

Number of scholars on the books ... ... 50 

Average attendance ... ... ... ^ 45 

Their progress in reading, writing and arithmetic* was encouraging : 
eighteen wrote on paper and the rest on slates. Of the class in arithmetic, 
eight were in multiplication and 12 in addition : — 

Boys’ School. 

Number of Scholars on the books ... ... 105 

* Average attendance ... ... ... 85 

The school was divided into eight classes, the lowest learning the 
alphabet and writing on sand. ‘ 

The second, the Malay and English vocabulary, writing on slates an^ 
cyphering. 

The third, Murray’s Spelling-book, writing on slates and cyphering. 

The fourth and fifth, reading the New Testament ; also writing on slates 
and cyphering. 

The sixth, reading the New Testament and* repeating from it daily; also 
writing on paper, and had commenced multiplication. 

The seventh, learning; trades ; two apprenticed to printing, three to 
shoe-making and four to tailoring, occupied with their trades from eight ^ 
eleven, and from eleven, till two at school; writing on paper, reading and* 
spelling from the New Testament, and multiplication and division. * 

% The head class was composed of monitors : writing on paper and studing 
English grammar, a))ridgment of geography and carpenter’s Sp€jIing*-bDok^ 
with explanation ; reading prose once a week from Murray’s English Reader. 
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At twelve every day, the whole of the scholars were drawn out round 

school-room, and the pupils interrogated from a Malay and English 
vocabulary, and at stated periods in the Church and Watts's catechisms. 

Malacca, Malay and Tamil Schools. 

To these schools, which appear to be indigenous, the Prince of Wales' 
Island Government granted an endowment of 6o rupees per month, or 
720 rupees per annum. 

The Government also in March 1830, remitted the quit-rent payable 
for t^e ground on which these and other schools stand, ‘‘ so long as the said 
lots of ground are appropriated for schools or missionary purpose.” 

The Roman Catholic Schools at Malacca. 

These school^, three in number, were opened for the instruction of the 
Portuguese inhabitants of Malacca of the Roman Catholic persuasion, in the 
year 1828, and are under the care of the priests of that religion. They were 
established by private individuals, and about 80 children are instructed in 
them to read and write, and the girls to work. 

The Government has assigned for these schools the monthly sum of 
157 rupees, or 1884 per annum. 

Press. 

In Sep; inber 1827, the Government of Prince of Wales’ Island p itro- 
nized a grammar of the Siame.se language, compiled by Captain Low, by the 
purchase on accoui of the Kast India Company of 100 copies, amounting, 
at 10 rupees per copy, to 1,000 rupees : and the Government consented to 
take, at a fair valuation, the font of Siamese types vvhich had been employed 
^in printing the grammar. 

Captain Low’s grammar and its author were also recommended to the 
Court of Directors for further patronage. 

Institution of a lending Library at Penang. 

In October 1828, the Rev. Mr. Dunton, the Acting Chaplain at Prince 
of Wales’ Island, proposed, among other means of promoting* the mental 
improvement of the natives and other inhabitants of the settlement, the 
establishment of a “ lending library of books.” The Government approved 
the suggestion, Jand ordered it to be carried int(; effect. The Court of 
Directofs have confirmed this decision, 


JBast India House, 

.February the 23rd, 1832. 


Thomas Fishsr, 

Searcher of the Records. 
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(2) —An account of ail sum^ that have been applied to the purppse of 
educating the Natives in India, from the year 1S13 to the latest period^t& 
which the same can be made out , distinguibhin^ the amount in each year — 


Year 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

« T otal. 


£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4.207 

480 

442 

S.«a 9 

1814 

11,606 

480 

499 

'2.585 

18(5 

4^405 

480 

C37 

1 

5 422 

1816 

5 . >46 

4S0 

00 

6,204 

1 

1S17 

5 '77 

480 

705 1 

6452. 

i 8 i 3 

5 211 

480 

630 

1 6,321 

18IQ 

7 »^ 9 i 

480 

T 270 

8,941 

1820 

<5807 

480 

1 

I 4 )T 

/ 688 

1821 

6882 

480 

594 

7936 

1823 

g,o 8 i 

480 

594 

10,155 

1823 

6,134 

0 

00 

594 

7 208 

1824 

19,970 

480 

'.434 

21,884 

i82‘5 

57. '22 

480 

8,961 

66 563 

1826 ! 

] 

21,623 

480 

S.309 

37 . 4»2 

1827 

30077 

2 140 

13.096 

45.313 

1828 

22 797 

2 980 

• 

10,064 

35.64' 

1829 

24,663 

3 . 6'4 * 

9.799 

38,076 

>830 

28 748 

1 

2,946 

12,636 

44.330 


I 


• (Errors excepted) 

^iAsr' I ndia House,) James C MblvIll, 

i^th March, li'iz | Auditor ind%it Acetx^ 

[To 6e continued in VoL KXI\ 





